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THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM. 


“The turn of Arabia.” 
“ All grudges shall be taken away out of your hearts.” 


Tie state of life and the progress 
of politics in the far Orient have, 
at all times indeed, a very espe- 
cial claim on our attention. Not 
merely on the universal-brother- 
hood principle of philosophers, 
which, as far as the East is from 
the West, would unite all men on 
the common ground of humanity, 
but as drawn still closer to our 
Asiatic fellows within the magic 
ring of one imperial crown. Now, 
too, the feverish progress of events 
in Turkey—the one, so to speak, 
oriental kingdom in Europe—in- 
vests all the circumstances of their 
law, politics, and religion with a 
deeper interest. We have a 
nearer kindred, a greater simi- 
larity, with all the other Euro- 
pean nations, Russia, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. We can, as the tide of 
history rolls on, argue from them 
to ourselves and vice versd, and 
guess at the hidden springs of 
action and character. 

But_ to theorize with any degree 
of probability on Mohammedan 
forms of government, to under- 


stand the development of their 
moral and social life, we have to 
leave our own standpoint, and 
search sympathetically into the 
causes which underlie the distinc. 
tive forms which influence them 
most strongly. 

Sympathetically,—for there is no 
use in studying such questions from 
the outside. By looking at the dial- 
plate of a clock we can watch the 
progress of the hour hand, but if 
we would understand the how and 
the why of its motion, we must 
know something of the machinery 
behind. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in a paper 
on our Colonial Empire, quotes the 
remark made in a Parliamentary 
speech by Mr. Forster, that “ ideas 
rule the world.” Commenting 
thereon, he says, “Then it is 
essential to take note of such 
ideas. In the dealings of Western 
Powers with the East, it will be 
found that a knowledge of the 
leading ideas of Lastern races, 
and of the influences most constant 
with their rulers, constitutes the 
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180 
best foundation for successful 
policy.” 

“Their common faith in the 
Koran and its precepts as of Divine 
authority, is stronger even than 
race affinities, and makes common 
cause against all giaours and in- 
fidels.” 

Thus the Koran is one of the 
sources where we are to seek for 
some of these ruling “leading 
ideas.”’ One of these, perhaps the 
very chiefest, is the idea, the in- 
effaceable impression, left on every 
chapter of the Koran, of its author, 
Mohammed. Louis XIV. used to 
say “L’état c’est moi” — Mohammed, 
with far greater truth, might have 
said “The Koran is myself.” To 
quote from Dean  Stanley’s 
“Eastern Church,” “it is to the 
Mussulman, in one sense, far more 
than the Bible is to the Christian. 
It is his code of laws, his creed, 
and, to a great extent, his liturgy.” 

Thus in the Koran we find at 
once the mainspring and the com- 
plex machinery which it sets in 
motion. 

“If,” observes Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, “our Scriptures are ‘ they 
which testify of Christ,’ here (in the 
Koran), if anywhere, we have a 
mirror of one of the Master-spirits 
of the world, often inartistic, in- 
coherent, self-contradictory, dull, 
but impregnated with a few grand 
ideas which stand out from the 
whole, a mind seething with the in- 
spiration pent within it, ‘intoxi- 
cated with God,’ but full of 
human weaknesses from which he 
never pretended, and it is his last- 
ing glory that he never pretended, 
to be free.” * 

The Arabs had a proverb that 
““Mobammed’s character is the 
Koran,” He himself used to call 
it his one “‘ standing miracle,” and 
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used to appeal to it as the proof of 
his mission. There may be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to its style. 
The Prophet himself said (Koran, 
Sura XVII.), “If men and genii 
were assembled together that they 
might produce a book like the 
Koran, they must fail.” The 
Moslem world fully endorses this 
judgment. They challenge the 
world to rival this book, this 
“ Reading,” “Thing to be read,” 
as its name implies. They think 
it impious to translate it. “ We 
hear of Mahometan doctors that 
had read it seventy thousand 
times.” t 

By Europeans of the Aryan race, 
the book is generally regarded as 
almost unreadable. Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith tells us that Bunsen, 
Sprenger, and Renan found the 
task of reading it through all but 
impossible, and for himself, after 
reading it through repeatedly, he 
pronounces that “ dulness is, to a 
‘European who is ignorant of Arabic, 
the prevailing characteristic of the 
book, until he begins to make a 
minute study of it.” Mr. Carlyle’s 
verdict is, “ I must say it is as toil- 
some reading as I ever undertook. 
. » . - Nothing but a sense of duty 
could carry any European through 
the Koran.” Such is this strange 
book to Mohammedans, and such 
to Christians. Most probably no 
degree of insight would awaken us 
to the enthusiasm of the Moslem 
for his book, but is there an “ open, 
Sesame” which would admit us to 
a better vantage-point of study ? 

It seems to us that sympathy is 
the clue, as we said before; and of 
this we find an apt illustration in 
Mr. Carlyle himself. To him, after 
all, it is not unintelligible how 
the Arabs could so love it. Behind 
“the confused coil” he begins to 


* “Mchammed and Mohammedanism,” by R. Bosworth Smitb, M.A., p. 17. 
+ Carlyle s *‘ Heroes and Hero-worship,” p. 59. 
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arrive at the essential type of it, 
and finds “a merit quite other than 
the literary one.” This merit to 
him is its genuineness, its deep 
- earnestness —to him “it is the 
confused ferment of a great rude 
huinan soul; rude, untutored, that 
cannot even read; but fervent 
earnest, struggling vehemently to 
utter itself in words. With a kind 
of breathless intensity he strives to 
utter himself; the thoughts crowd 
on him pell-mell: for very multi- 
tude of things to say, he can get 
nothing said. .. We said stupid,” 
he adds, “ yet natural stupidity is by 
no means the character of Moham- 
med’s book; it is natural unculti- 
vation rather. The man bas not 
studied speaking; in the haste and 
pressure of continual fighting, he 
has not time to mature himself into 
fit speech. The panting, breathless 
haste and vehemence of a man 
struggling in the thick of battle, for 
life and salvation; this is the mood 
he isin! .... The successive ut- 
terances of a soul in that mood, 
coloured by the various vicissitudes 
of three-and-twenty years; now 
well uttered, now worse: this is 
the Koran.” Looking into the 
Koran, Mr. Carlyle finds, shining 
out of its dark and muddy waters, 
something of fervour, of truth; 
“rude vestiges of poetic genius, 
of whatsoever is best and truest, 
glimmering in its depths.” The 
eyes of Mohammed seem to flash out 
upon him—‘an eye that flashes 
direct into the heart of things, and 
sees the truth of them.” Truly 


“‘ As in water face answereth to face, 
So the heart of man to man.” 


Of such kind is the Koran. 
This is the mine into which one 


must dig to find the buried ore of 
a great soul. It contains the “ con- 
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centrated essence ” of Mohammed’s 
inner life—an essence not ex- 
pressed and wrung out without 
strong crying, tears and white 
hairs* to himself. 

But the insight afforded by a 
study of his book will not give 
us the whole truth of Mohammed. 
We want the mind and we want 
the outward shining of the mind. 
While we would gladly lift the 
veil that shrouds the abysmal 
depths of personality, we would 
fain see him also projected into 
the outer world of speech and 
action. 

In other words, there is a sub- 
jective and an objective side to 
every man. An inner world, now 
chequered by mental clouds and 
storms, now shone upon by a 
spiritual sky—and a peace which no 
outer calamities can trouble. There 
the man dwells far within. There, 
as Adam in his Eden, he can till 
the ground, and tend the flowers, 
have dominion over the birds of 
the air and beasts of the field, en- 
tertain angel visitants, or walk in 
the garden of his soul with his 
God. 

Or he may be dwelling there like 
the possessed maniac amid the 
tombs of the dead, wild and law- 
less in his own desolation. ' 

This inner life of a man seldom 
appears to his fellows, and then, “as 
through a veil darkly.” The out- 
ward demeanour of social life gives 
no sign of the life below; it is but 
the surface-skin to shelter the 
nerves underneath from painful con- 
tact with the outer world. Only 
the unpremeditated flash of the 
eye, the quick spontaneous smile, 
the impulsive act half disclose it 
for a moment, as the vivid lightning 
calls forth a landscape from the 
gloom of night, into which it 


* Mohammed’s words to Abu Bekr, ‘* Hud, and its sisters, the terrific Suras, have turned 
it white before its time.’’—Hud, Sura xi., &. 
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vanishes again. So in the unself- 
consciousnessof the Koran, glimpses 
of its author’s soul arise to view, 
and here his inner thoughts are 
laid bare. 
But this is not enough. Having 
learned something of his life within, 
we must also follow him into the 
outer world of men. How will he 
appear there ? What words will he 
utter? Howwill he act? There- 
fore we need, for a perfect portrait, 
the world of men and women in 
which “he lived and moved and had 
his being,” and the circumstances 
of their race, country, and other 
influences. Words and deeds are 
the sparks that are flung out by the 
friction of these two forces. 
Thus, given the man and his sur- 
rounding influences—the germ and 
its environment—the problem of 
his life is not insoluble. We must, 
however, travel into the age and 
country where the poet lived and 
sang, where the monarch governed 
the lives, or the lawgiver the hearts 
of men; or the echoes cf their voices 
will seem strange and meaningless 
to us, like “the accents of an un- 
known tongue,” and verily we shall 
not be edified thereby. 
Now, in this necessarily concise 
article we do not pretend to achieve 
either of these proposed aims, but 
‘would rather try (gathering samples 
from the more original and labori- 
ously wrought stores of others) to 
exhibit them, like the grapes of 
Eshcol, as specimens of a promised 
land—a few of each, and those 

erbaps not the best for selection. 
ft would seem more feasible in 
these days to learn, at any rate, 
approximately the truth of Mo- 
hammed and his life, than for the 
many generations who lived during 
the thousand years following his 
death (632 a.v.). 

Mr. Smith describes the progress 
of opinion on this topic. He tells 
us that as soon as Europe could 
spare time to breathe and think, 
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after arresting the waves of the 
Saracen tide of conquest, the age of 
chivalry embalmed his memory in 
their songs and epics, as an ido} 
and a demon; that the Kaliph of 
Cordova was said to worship him 
in the following bad company, “ By 
Jupiter! by Mohammed! by Apol- 
lyon !"—that Dante found him among 
the arch heretics in the ninth circle 
of the “Inferno,” while Luther’s 
treatment of him was still worse. 
Luther questions whether Mo- 
hammed or Pope Leo be the man 
of sin; deciding that the Pope’s 
claim for that office is the best, 
he sets down Mohammed as the 
little Horn; and “‘the eyes of the 
little Horn are the Alcoran or Law 
wherewith he ruleth.” Deutsch 
says that Luther translated the 
“‘Confutatio Aleoran’’ of a certain 
Brother Richards (1300 a.p.) (who 
had travelled to Babylon for his 
learning), and enriched the same 
by occasional comments, such as, 
“O fie! for shame, you horrid 
devil! you d d Mahomet !” 
or “O pfui dich, Teufel!” ending 
up with, “ Wohlan! God grant us 
his grace, and punish both the 
Pope and Mahomet, together with 
their devils. I have done my part 
as a true prophet and _ teacher. 
Those who won’t listen may leave 
it alone.”” Melancthon, the gentle, 
uses equally strong language, if 
less emphatic. The honest vehe- 
mence of Luther, the iconoclast, is 
not, after all, so very unlike that of 
this other iconoclast whom he so 
denounced. At any rate, Deutsch 
goes on to inform us, writers on 
the Papal side were not slow to 
discover that Luther in particular, 
and the German Reformers in 
general, were trying to introduce 
Mobammedanism into the German 
Church! They found, too, a won- 
derful likeness between it and 
Lutheranism. 

Gibbon was one of the earliest 
to modify the medizval views of Mo- 
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hammed ; but his manifest hostility 
to Christianity depreciated the 
value of his testimony. Since then 
the tide has set in still more de- 
cidedly in this new direction, and 
Mr. Carlyle, in ranking him as his 
hero-prophet, has probably reached 
high-water mark. 

There are now histories and bio- 
graphies of Mohammed in which 
he can be studied from every point 
of view, including that of anenthusi- 
astic Mussulman, who terderly holds 
up every fairer trait for admiration, 
while he champions the doubtful, 
and defends the indefensible with 
the convenient “‘tu-guogue” turned 
upon the wearers of the Christian 
name. 

In reading some of our modern 
writers, one cannot but be struck 
with the liberality and tenderness 
shown towards all forms of faith, or 
their semblance. This may be the 


reaction from the illiberality of 
former times, or possibly the pro- 


duct of our advanced Christian 
sentiments and more enlightened 
knowledge. But the contrast is 
curious. 

Even now, especially with us, 
also in Spain and Italy, there comes 
to the surface sometimes an ardent 
championship between the two so 
dissimilar offshoots of the Christian 
faith, and they never entirely cease 
jostling one another for place. 
The extreme severity of the measure 
dealt out to one another by some 
of the minor Protestant parties 
is only too noticeable. We find a 
Mussulman speaking out warmly 
for his own views of Mohamme- 
danism (which Mr, Hughes, by the 
way, calls rationalistic, and declares 
that “they no more represent the 
Mohammedanism of the Kuran and 
the traditions, than the opinions of 
Mr. Voysey represent the teaching 
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of orthodox Christianity ”),* while 
on the outside of any form of so- 
called Christianity, and beyond the 
plain speaking of first cousins, we see 
this chivalrous courtesy of the strong 
towards the weak, and a perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated belief in the 
“soul of good in things evil,” which 
extends its condescending care to- 
wards even the weakest weed of 
religion among savage tribes. 
Buddha, Christ, and Mohammed, 
and many others to boot, have their 
respective merits weighed in the 
balances, and their places allotted 
as the scale turns in the judgment 
of some writers. Another “ rever- 
ences the Christian Church for the 
great good it has done to mankind ; 
and (at the same time) reverences 
the Mahometan Church for the 
good it has done—a far less good.” 

A word borrowed from Professor 
Max Miller may not be amiss here. 
He says,t “Those who would usea 
comparative study of religions as 
a means for debasing Christianity 
by exalting the other religions of 
mankind, are to my mind as dan- 
gerous allies as those who think it 
necessary to debase all other re- 
ligions in order to exalt Chris- 
tianity. Science wants no partisans. 
I make no secret that true Chris- 
tianity—I mean the religion of 
Christ—seems to me to become 
more and more exalted the more 
we know and the more we appre- 
ciate the treasures of truth hidden 
in the despised religions of the 
world.” 

In some such way one might 
worthily study Mohammed and his 
book. The earnest confession, 
where it can be realized, of the 
purest morality that ever shone 
upon earth, and of the unapproach- 
able excellence of One who spake 
as never man spake, need not pre- 


* * Notes on Muhammedanism,” by the Rev. T. P. Hughes, -C. M.S. 
+ ‘* Lectures on the Science of Religion,” p. 37. 
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vent a recognition of the copy, 
however imperfect, of that Divine 
ideal which One, and One only, 
ever realized in his life. “There 
is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars; for one star 
differeth from another star in 
glory.” Our studies of great men 
may become stepping-stones for our 
faith, and as in other studies we 
rise from simple lessons and prin- 
ciples within our grasp to the 
higher and more complex, so in our 
search after moral and religious 
excellence, our faith may learn to 
climb past all human aspirations 
and strivings towards the unseen 
good, to fasten upon the revelation 
of that Good itself. The One so 
often compared with Mohammed 
claimed to be the only-begotten 
Son of God. The subject of this 
paper, let it not be forgotten, 
refused to be considered other than 
a man of like passions with our- 
selves. He was but the prophet of 
Allah—meaning thereby his mes- 
senger, his mouthpiece; but 
neither a foreteller of events—nor 
a worker of miracles. All such 
attributed to him were the fungus- 
growth of later traditions. 

Let Mohammed, then, be judged 
on his own merits according to 
his own standard, and Christ by 
his. Noble souls have none the 
less found him worthy of their love 
and reverence. Well did the 
historian say, “ Ubi de magna vir- 
tute et gloria bonorum memores, 
que sibi quisque facilia factu putat, 
#quo animo accipit; supra ea, veluti 
Jicta, pro falsis ducit.” 

A few words first as to the “en- 
vironment” of our “germ.” Be- 
fore the advent of their prophet 
and the age of Islam, no common 
bond of law, social or religious, is 
said to have prevailed among them. 
Judaism had found there a home 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
There were several entire tribes of 
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Jews, but it would seem they did 
not sustain the prestige of their 
ancient faith, and their influence 
availed no more than to permeate 
their Arab allies with much of the 
love of their Scriptures, and still 
more of their legendary and Rab- 
binical books. Deutsch says that 
they were of superior culture ; and 
“with keenness of intellect, with 
sudden sparks of esprit, with all the 
arts of casuistry,” they would 
triumph over the Arabs in contro- 
versy, appeal to their common father 
Abraham, and threaten them with 
a coming Messiah. They would 
seem, however, to have adopted 
some semi-idolatrous ways them- 
selves, sending offerings to the 
Kaaba at Mekka; and Mohammed 
taxed them with something very 
like idolatry towards Moses and 
Ezra “the Son of God!” “ Zem- 
zem” was revered by them as 
Hagar’s Well, and a stone, so-called, 
Jacob’s Pillow. Among a few of 
their Arab neighbours, however, 
they had awakened a feeling after 
one true and only God; and four 
Arabs are said to have agreed 
among themselves to go forth in 
quest of this great object of faith, 
if haply they might feel after and 
find Him. Deutsch finds the in- 
fluence of Judaism on Islim so 
strong that he says, “ We think 
Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism, as adapted to Arabia, plus 
the apostleship of Jesus and Mo- 
hammed.” 

The latter strove long and ear- 
nestly to win them over, but they 
were ever his bitterest foes, and 
their treachery at last made an im- 
passable breach between them and 
Mohammed. Sabzanism, which was 
a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
and Christianity of various and de- 
based forms, existed also in Arabia. 
Deutsch says, “ Of Arabian Chris- 
tianity of the time of Mohammed, 
the less said perhaps the better.’ 
Mr. B. Smith observes, “ Such 
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Christians as Mohammed had ever 
met, had forgotten at once the 
faith of the Jews, and that higher 
revelation of God, given to them 
by Christ, which the Jews re- 
jected. Homoousians and 
homoiousians, monothelites and 
monophysites, Jacobites and Euty- 
chians making hard dogmas of 
things wherein the sacred writers 
themselves had made no dogma, 
disputing fiercely whether what 
was mathematically false could be 
metaphysically true, and nicely 
discriminating the shades of truth 
and falsehood in the views sug- 
gested to bridge over the abysmal 
gulf between them; they busied 
themselves with every question 
about Christ, except those which 
might have led them to imitate 
Christ’s life. Now Mohammed 
came to make a clean sweep of all 
such unrealities. Images !—what 


are they? Bits of black wood 
pretending to be God; philosophi- 
cal theories, and theological cob- 


webs? Away with them all! God 
is great, and there is nothing else 
great: this is the Mussulman’s creed. 
‘Islam ;’ that is, ‘man must resign 
his will to God’s and find his high- 
est happiness in so doing.’ This is 
the Mussulman’s life.”* 

It is now believed, that not only 
were these living epistles of Christ 
Mohammed’s only experience of 
professed Christianity, but further, 
that the only written accounts with 
which he had acquaintance were 
the apocryphal gospels, “ The In- 
fancy,” the “Acta Pilati,’ and the 
* Descensus ad Inferos.” Two 
allusions alone seem to have been 
derived from the gospels of our 
canon—one, his assumption to 
himself of the title of the promised 
Paraclete (wajaxantos, amended, as 
he received it, to sepsavtd;), the 
Greek rendering of Mohammed the 


* ¢* Eastern Church,” p 
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‘Praised.’ The second trace is the 
account of the birth of John the 
Baptist. “The wonder is, not that 
he” (Mohammed) “ reverenced 
Christ so little, but so much.”+ 
These three faiths bad root in 
Arabia. Magism also had its 
place. Mohammed ever showed 
an especial respect for “the peo- 
ple,” as he called them, “of the 
Books,” that is the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and some say the Magians 
also. 

“ But the majority of the people 
were addicted to fetishism” (says 
Syed Ameer Ali Moulvi, the Mus- 
sulman biographer before spoken 
of) “of the grossest type. Ani- 
mals and plants . . . the palm-tree 
..-+ pieces of rock, stones, &c., 
formed the principal subjects of 
adoration.” A Babel of voices 
rising to a Babel of deities! Such 
a mob of idols besieged the throne 
of Heaven that the Godhead was 
hidden. One thinks unavoidably 
of the French proverb, “ Le bruit 
est si fort qu'on n’entend pas Dieu 
tonner.” 

The blue sky at times seems 
blotted out by the rising vapours 
of earth. Yet the clouds can in 
no wise affect the tranquil ether 
of the heavens. “ Yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever,” a type of Him 
who inhabiteth eternity, they re- 
main unchanged, while the clouds 
that conceal it trom view are but 
“a vapour that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.” 
Among these idols the Kaaba was 
the chief object of veneration, with 
its sacred black stone, and the 
fountain called the Zem-zem. The 
tribe of the Koreish were the 
guardians of this shrine. 

Such was the aspect of religions 
in Arabia before its conversion to 
Islam. Carlyle describes its phy- 
sical traits: “Savage inaccessible 
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rock mountains, great grim deserts, 

alternating with beautiful strips of 
verdure. Wherever water is, there 
is greenness, beauty, odoriferous 
balm shrubs, date trees, frankin- 
cense trees. Consider,” he says, 
“that wide waste horizon of sand, 
empty, silent, dividing habitable 
place from habitable. ... By day, 
a fierce sun blazing down on it 
with intolerable radiance ; by night, 
the great deep heaven with its 
stars.” Such the country—the 
Arab people have been often de- 
scribed. Carlyle calls them “ Ori- 
ental Italians.’””’ They were less 
uncivilized than is generally sup- 
posed, as may be gathered from 
the fact that they used to have 
poetic contests at stated seasons, 
reciting the verses in public, at the 
annual fairs, and were not unskilled 
in oratory. 

Such, very briefly, were some of 
the surrounding influences of 
Mohammed’s life. His grandfather, 
Abdul-Mottalib, of the family of 
Hashim and of the noble Koreish 
tribe, had the especial charge—an 
envied one—of the Kaabah. His 
youngest and best-loved son, Ab- 
dallah, died, leaving Mohammed an 
orphan of two years of age. Soon 
after, in his seventh year, his mother 
was taken from him, and Abdul- 
Mottalib died also, who used to 
say “they must take charge of that 
beautiful little boy: nothing in 
their kindred was more precious 
than he.” Mohammed's date of 
birth is variously fixed at 569, 570, 
and 571 a.p. 

Left by his old grandfather to 
the charge of his uncle Abu Talib, 
Mohammed was brought up with 
kindness. A story, whether true or 
false, is told, that Abu Talib, when 
starting for Syria, and just about 
to mount his camel, was clasped 
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round the knees by the orphan boy. 
“O my uncle, take me with thee!” 
he petitioned, and from this time he 
often accompanied the caravans on 
their Syrian tours. Also he was 
said to have followed his uncle at 
the age of fourteen to a tribal war. 
But these are unauthenticated tra- 
ditions.* 

At all events, of weak health 
and epileptic, he worked for his 
living, being very poor; “and 
tended the flocks, even as Moses, 
David, and all the prophets had 
done,”’t he used to say. His fidelity 
—he was known by the epithet of 
“Al Amyn” (the true)—and his 
zeal in her service won the love of 
Kadijah, a wealthy widow, and 
she married him, Mohammed being 
twenty-five, and she forty, but still 
beautiful. In Mr. Carlyle’s words, 
‘he seems to have lived in a most 
affectionate, peaceable, wholesome 
way, with this wedded benefactress; 
loving her truly, and her alone.” 

A rich man now, Mohammed 
adopted his young cousin Ali, son 
of Abu Talib, and persuaded Abbas, 
another uncle of his, to adopt a 
brother of Ali; for Abu Talib, 
though the eldest of his family, was 
apoor man. Throughout his life, 
this Ali clung devotedly attached to 
Mohammed. A chivalrous spirit, 
truthful, and gentle, as he appears 
in the traditions, there is a certain 
likeness to Sir Philip Sidney in his 
character. 

Zeid the slave, the freedman 
rather, of Mohammed was equally 
devoted. For love of his master, 
with whom he lived and for whom 
he died, Zeid refused to return 
home with the father who had 
travelled far to redeem him. Abu 
Bekr, a friend, was another instance 
of the life-long passion of faithful 
love which inspired Mohammed's 


* These two incidents are taken from ‘‘The Life of Mohammed,” by Syed Ameer Ali 
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followers. He was, in fact, the load- 
stone that, in Mecca, drew towards 
himself all that was worthiest there, 
and kept them faithful through 
adversities, mockeries, and persecu- 
tions, even unto death. Long after 
Kadijah’s death, Ayesha, his beauti- 
ful child-wife, Abu Bekr’s daughter, 
said to him one day, “Am I not 
better than that toothless old 
woman?” “No, by Allah,” an- 
swered Mohammed, “she believed 
in me when none else would be- 
lieve; in the whole world I had 
but one friend, and she was that.” 

Until he was full forty years old, 
Mohammed’s outer life was quiet 
and unnoticeable. They say he 
was plain in his dress, simple of 
habits, very careful of his person, 
especially of his hair and teeth. 
Like Luther, he was addicted to 
giving away all superfluities. The 
poor assembled on a bench out- 
side his cottage door and shared 
his meals, which were simple, and, 
Ayesha said, often insufficient for 
him. He helped in the household 
drudgery, and mended his old 
clothes, and “ clouted” his shoes 
himself. This was his manner of 
life. 

He was distinguished in appear- 
ance; somewhat thin, broad of 
shoulder, strongly built. Dark eyes 
flashed from under heavy lashes. 
His hair was dark and wavy to his 
shoulder; his head broad and mas- 
sive; a large nose slightly aqui- 
line, white teeth and a flowing 
beard, which he was wont to stroke 
in deep thought. A remarkable 
vein that swelled and darkened when 
he wasangry, was prominent between 
a pair of fine arched eyebrows. 
These are the descriptions left of 
his beauty. Hewas grave and gentle 
in manner to all, given to sitting 
silent for long spaces together, but 
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worth listening to when he did 
speak. His laugh was hearty, and 
he was accessible to all who wished 
to see him. He loved animals and 
children, and was loved in turn by 
them. He seldom passed children 
without a few kind words, patting 
them as he passed in the street. 
His own two sons died young; one 
of them “on his breast in the 
smoky house of the nurse, a black- 
smith’s wife.’* He visited the 
sick, followed any bier he met, and 
accepted the invitation of a slave 
to dinner. The traditions report 
that he was never the first to with- 
draw his hand from the grasp of 
another, and that he never struck 
any one in his life. He was once 
desired to curse some one, but he 
answered, “I have not been sent to 
curse, but to be a mercy to man- 
kind.” 

A proof of his gentleness is 
given by Anas, who said of him, “ Ten 
years have I served him, and he 
never so much as said ‘ Uff’ to me, 
though I spoiled much.” Mohammed 
is related in later years to have 
visited his mother’s tomb, and to 
have wept bitterly at the thought 
that he was forbidden to pray for 
her. 

“ With all this, Mohammed was 
at times nervous and restless, withal 
often low-spirited, downcast as to 
heart and eyes.” So far, this is 
the only shadow that foreboded 
of the coming inward storm. He 
would break loose from its influence 
suddenly, to become gay, and tell 
stories and joke, chiefly among his 
own. He would then amuse the 
children, tell them fairy-tales, and 
play with their dolls, “as after his 
first wife’s death, he was wont to 
play with the dolls his new baby 
wife had brought into his house.” ¢ 

Minute and simple as these remi- 


+ All these incidents are gathered—and for the most part quoted, for the sake of greater 
accuracy—chiefly from Mr. B, Smith's account, and from Deutsch’s ‘‘ Islam." 
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niscences are, they serve to show 
what the Arabs believed Mohammed 
to have been; and they are the 
gathered memories of all those 
among whom he spent his days’ 
who, as Carlyle notices, saw him, a 
man in his quiet homely life, and 
could yet believe him to be their 
— 

ut now the cloud, hitherto seem- 
ing ‘‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
begins to loom up heavy and dark. 
Mohammed's call to his mission was 
impending, and its shadow was 
already darkening his path. The 
within and the without were in 
strong contrast. Kadijah’s love and 
the devotion of his friends were his 
happiness of outer life—her wealth 
relieved him from all the former 
toils and anxieties of poverty. He 
was esteemed by all who knew him. 

But within “ darkness was upon 
the face of the waters,” and who was 
to tell Mohammed if “ the Spirit of 
God was moving upon the face of 
the deep”? 

Deutsch says, “ As time wore on, 
the gloom and misery of his heart 
became more and more terrible. 
He neglected his household matters, 
and fled all men. Solitude had be- 
come a passion to him, the traditions 
record. He had now passed the 
meridian of his life. Noone seemed 
to heed the brooder, no one stretched 
out the hand of sympathy to him. 
He had nothing in common with 
the rest, and he was left much to 
himself.” 

In his fortieth year Mohammed 
withdrew with his family to the 
solitude of Mount Hira, about an 
hour’s walk from Mecca, and gave 
himeelf up to prayer and asceticism. 
“ His was not the communion with 
God of those egotists who bury 
themselves in deserts or forests to 
live a life of quietude for themselves 
alone. His was the hard struggle 
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of the man who is led onward by a 
nobler destiny towards the libera- 
tion of his race from the bondage 
of idolatry.”* Presently dreams 
came, ‘resplendent like the rosy 
dawn.’ t+ When he left his cave 
to walk about on his rocky fast- 
ness, the wild herbs that grew in 
the clefts would bend their heads, 
and the stones scattered in his 
way would cry, “Salam! Hail, 
O prophet of God.” Syed Ameer 
says, “‘ The poetry of the soul could 
go no further, when it is said he 
heard the stones, and rocks, and 
trees calling on him to fulfil the 
task an Almighty power was direct- 
ing him to undertake.” “Suddenly, 
at midnight, Mohammed awoke at 
the sound of a voice. Twice it 
called urging, and twice he strug- 
gled and waived its call. But he 
was pressed ‘sore,’ as if a fearful 
weight had been laid upon him. 
He thought his last hour had come, 
and for the third time the voice 
called ‘Cry.’ And he said, ‘ What 
shalllecry?’ ‘Cry in the name of 
thy Lord!’” 

This is Deutsch’s version, who 
gives the word “cry” as more 
closely expressing the original—a 
word which, he says, is one of the 
few onomapateic words common to 
Semitic and Indo-European lan- 
guages—and adds that “ Koran” is 
derived from the same root. Others 
give “preach,” ‘‘read,” &c., but 
Mohammed was not a scholar, and 
could not read. ‘*Cry,” said the 
angel, “in the name of the Lord, 
who created man out of a clot of 
blood; ery in the name of the Most 
High, who taught man the use of 
the pen, who sheds on his soul the 
ray of knowledge, and teaches him 
what before he knew not!” Light 
sbone on him, and in Gabriel’s hand, 
on a silver roll flooded with light, 
he read the decrees of God. Then 


* Syed Ameer Ali. 
+ “Islam,” d. 305. 
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the voice came again, ‘‘O, Mo- 
hammed, of a truth thou art the 
prophet of God, and I am his angel 
Gabriel.” Mohammed awoke, and 
felt that “a book had been written 
on his heart.” 

“ Tottering home to his wife, ‘ O 
Kadijah, what has happened to me?’ 
He lay down, and she watched by 
him. Presently ’ (Deutsch goes on), 
“*O Kadijah, he of whom one 
would not have believed it, has be- 
come either a soothsayer or one 
possessed’ ”’ (by Djnis)—“ mad.” A 
soothsayer was an object of. especial 
contempt to Mohammed. By de- 
grees Kadijah heard his tale, and 
she believed in him, and encouraged 
him. “Allah will not suffer thee 
to fall to shame,” she said. “ Hast 
thou not been loving to thy kins- 
folk, kind to thy neighbours, chari- 
table to the poor, faithful to thy 
word, and ever a defender of the 
truth?” That same conviction that 
“a righteous God loveth the right- 
eous”’ is deeply rooted in human 
nature, and calls forth a “ laus Deo” 
from every loyal soul. As endorsed 
by our own “ Biblia Sacra” it 
stands, ‘‘In every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with Him.” 

When Waraka, old and blind, the 
cousin of Kadijah, he who “ knew 
the scriptures of the Jews and 
Christians,” heard of this from 
Kadijah—* Holy, holy!” he ex- 
claimed; “this is the ‘Namus’ 
which came to Moses! He will 
be the Prophet of his people. 
Tell him this. Bid him be of a 
brave heart!” Zeid was his next 
convert, followed closely by the 
young and ardent Ali. 

But still Mohammed hesitated 
and trembled. In the cold reac- 
tions of “horrible doubts” he even 
thought of suicide; but as often as 
he drew near the edge of the preci- 
pice, he seemed to see Gabriel 
whithersoever he turned, at the end 
of the horizon, and cheering visions 
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of throngs pressing into the pure 
faith, and thus he was held back 
until Kadijah sent to seek him. 

Deutsch describes this time as 
that “of a mind conscious of its 
mission, and trying to struggle 
against it.” Now it seems a voice 
from above, now a temptation from 
beneath; now a weird silence 
within, now a “message” agoniz- 
ingly growing into shape, and 
escaping fragmentarily, in broken 
tense utterances. Gradually, how- 
ever, came light and peace, and 
joy and strength. He leans on the 
Hand that found him an orphan, 
and kept him and led him hitherto ; 
“ wherefore,” he says, “ do not thou 
oppress the orphan, neither repel 
thou him who asketh of thee, but 
declare aloud the bounties of thy 
Lord.” 

From this time forth the revela- 
tions followed one another in a con- 
tinuous stream—each a Koran, until 
all grew into one aggregate whole 
—what we call the Koran. Written 
at his dictation ‘on date-leaves 
and tablets of white stone, on 
shoulder-bones of mutton and bits 
of parchment,” and thrown into a 
box, these suras were after Moham- 
med’s death arranged together, put- 
ting the longest first, and the 
shorter at the end. From these 
and from “the breasts of men” 
was the written Koran compiled. 
Of these utterances, the one ever- 
repeated burden is that God is 
great—the only one, the only wise, 
that none other must be associated 
with Him, and that he, Mohammed, 
is the messenger of God, on whom 
the burden of this message has been 
laid. Many and various are the 
other messages, but this is the key- 
note of the whole. 

Abu Bekr was also among these 
his first believers. Moderate and 
wise, he was a man of influence, 
and withal so sympathetic that he 
was called “the Sighing.” He 
might be called the ‘* Barnabas,” 
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the son of consolation, of this band 
of followers; as Omar, a much 
later convert, has been sometimes 
likened to St. Peter from his im- 
pulsive enthusiasm ; sometimes to 
St. Paul, from the fact of his bitter 
opposition having given place to the 
most devoted zeal. 

The rest of Mohammed’s tribe, 
the Koreish, sneered and treated 
his message with scorn. The sacred 
stone of the Kaabah was endan- 
gered, as erst the “temple of the 
great goddess Diana” on a similar 
occasion, and with it the privileges 
of their tribe. 

For three years Mohammed went 
about trying to gain a hearing for 
his message—in vain. Some laughed, 
some doubted, others were wrath. 
About thirteen disciples joined him. 
As he passed along, the rest of the 
people would point at him, and say, 
“There goeth the son of Abdallah, 
who hath his converse in the hea- 
vens.”* At the end he summoned 
the Koreishites of his own family 
together, and, in the midst of the 
banquet, announced his mission, and 
appealed for their support. None 
answered, till Ali, indignantly 
springing up, volunteered his ser- 
vices, notwithstanding, he said, that 
he was younger and weaker than 
any of them, for this is said to be 
the true reading of Ali’s speech, 
which is given quite differently, and, 
indeed, almost with the opposite 
sense by Gibbon and others. The 
assembly, however, broke up, laugh- 
ing and unconvinced. 

One account describes Obba, the 
son of Rabia, one of the tribe, 
coming to Mohammed after this 
time with earnest and tempting 
proposals, in order to bend him 
from his course. “O son of my 
brother,” he said, “if thou desirest 
to acquire riches by this affair, we 
will collect a fortune larger than is 
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possessed by any of us; if thou 
desirest honours and dignity, we 
will make thee our chief, and 
shall not do a thing without 
thee; if thou desirest dominion, we 
will make thee our king ; and if the 
spirit (demon) which possessest thee 
cannot be overpowered, we will 
bring thee doctors and give them 
riches until they cure thee.” Mo- 
hammed tells him for reply that 
God is one God, and that he is the 
mouthpiece to utter this truth. 
“ Now take the course that seems 
best to thee.” 

Abu Talib’s embassy was a sorer 
trial. Mohammed thought he, too, 
was about to desert him. Yet he 
said “ By Allah, uncle, if they put the 
sun to my right hand and the moon 
to my left, I will not give up the 
course I am pursuing until Allah 
give me success, or I perish!” t and 
bursting into tears he turned away. 
Abu Talib, however, never witb- 
drew his love nor his protection 
from his nephew, though he died at 
last, to Mohammed’s grief, without 
embracing Islam. 

Ten years passed away. “ His 
doctrine fought its way amidst the 
greatest discouragements and dan- 
gers, by purely moral means, by its 
own inherent strength. Kadijah 
was dead ’—the good Kadijah. 
“ Abu Talib, his uncle, died also. 
Most of Mohammed’s disciples had 
taken refuge in Abyssinia.” These 
last were pursued and demanded 
back as renegades to their religion. 
The Negus (king) summoned them, 
and questioned Jafar, the brother 
of Ali. “O king,” answered Jafar, 
“we were plunged into depths of 
ignorance and barbarism, we adored 
idols, we ate dead bodies, and we 
spoke abominations; we disre- 
garded every feeling of humanity, 
and the duties of hospitality and 
neighbourhood; we knew no law 
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but that of the strong, when God 
raised up a man of whose birth, 
truthfulness, honesty, and purity we 
were aware; and he called us to 
the unity of God, and taught us not 
to associate anything with Him; he 
forbade us the worship of idols, and 
enjoined us to speak the truth, to 
be faithful to our trusts, to be 
merciful, and to respect the rights 
of neighbours; he forbade us to 
speak evil of women, or to eat the 
substance of orphans; he ordered 
us to flee vices, and to abstain 
from evil; to offer prayers, to ren- 
der alms, to observe the fast. We 
have believed in him, and have 
accepted his teachings and his in- 
junctions.” Then he appeals to the 
Negus not to give them up to those 
who had persecuted them, and 
would coerce them to return to 
idol-worship; on which the envoys 
were refused their victims. 

Meanwhile Mohammed, disheart- 
ened and almost single-handed, now 
struggled on with his mission in 
Mecea. Once or twice his faith, 
or rather his steadfastness, wavered. 
Once, hoping to win over the 
Koreish, he half consented to the 
reverence paid to their three god- 
desses. The sura— 


“What think ye of Al-Lat, Al-Uzza, 
and Manah the third besides ? 
They are the exalted Females, and 
their intercession with God may 

be hoped for.” 


delighted the tribe, and they pro- 
mised to adopt his amended faith, 
but the next day, the Prophet re- 
called the utterance of an evil hour— 
“The Devil had prompted him,” he 
said; and the next sura was— 


“What think ye of Al-Lat, Al-Uzza, 
and Manah, the third besides ? 
They are nought but empty names 
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which ye and your fathers have 
invented.” * 


The charge of Abu Talib had 
fallen to Abu Lahab, Mohammed’s 
chief foe in his own family. It was 
said that when Mohammed, during 
the fairs at Mecca, went about 
speaking to the knots of people, 
this uncle with “the black, squint- 
ing eyes, and two long black side 
curls” would follow him like his 
shadow, and by his mockeries rouse 
the listeners to drive Mohammed 
away. Abu Lah&b’s wife also was 
said to strew thorns assiduously in 
his path. 

At this time of distress and weak- 
ness, when many of his disciples fell 
victims to their enemies, an acces- 
sion of strength revived Mohammed, 
in the conversions of Hamza “the 
Lion,” and Omar, before spoken of. 

Wearied with the ceaseless enmity 
of the Koreish, he went to Tayif 
not far from Mecca, and tried to get 
a hearing there. The people of 
Tayif, however, rose up and stoned 
him out of their village. Over- 
whelmed with physical and mental 
depression, he sank by the way. 
Zeid alone was with him. “Cast 
down, however, but not destroyed,” 
for “O thou most merciful! Lord 
of the weak,” he said, as he returned 
to Mecca, “ Thou art my Lord; do 
not forsake me. If Thou 
art not offended, Il amsafe. I seek 
refuge in the light of thy counte- 
nance, by which all darkness is dis- 
persed, and peace comes here and 
hereafter. Solve my diffi- 
culties as it pleaseth Thee. There 
is no power, no help but in Thee.” 

Another turn was at hand in the 

rogress of Islam. First, the six 

Vathrebites, that listened and be- 
lieved, at the fair of Mecca, in the 
year 620 a.D. 

Then their return at the next 
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fair, with the chief men of Yathreb, 
who, after hearing, believed, and 
took the first, or “ women’s,” pledge, 
so-called because no mention of 
fighting for the faith is in it, and 
it used therefore to be taken after- 
wards by the women. 

It runs thus: “ We will not 
associate anything with God; we 
will not steal, nor commit adultery, 
nor fornication; we will not kill 
our children; we will obey the 
Prophet in everything that is right ; 
we will be faithful to him in weal 
and in sorrow.” 

Then the Yathrebites came again, 
seventy-five of them, and they took 
the second pledge. This rendez- 
vous was discovered by a spy, and 
on its becoming known at Mecca 
there was much anger and excite- 
ment. All the Islamites still there 
escaped by twos and threes to 
Yathreb, Mohammed and Ali and 
Abu Bekr remaining still at the 
post of danger. On a plot being 
formed, in which forty young men 
were sworn to plunge their swords 
into Mohammed (thus to divide 
the odium, and render vengeance 
impossible), he and Abu Bekr 
escaped, while Ali lay on the Pro- 
phet’s bed, wrapped in the latter’s 
green robe, in order to deceive the 
liers-in-wait. They scarcely escaped, 
once or twice being all but taken. 

Hidden in a cave, a spider wove 
her web across its entrance, and a 
pigeon’s nest was there also, so 
that the pursuers thought the cave 
to be empty. ‘“ We are but two,” 
whispered Abu Bekr, trembling. 
“ There is a third,” said Mohammed; 
“it is God himself.”’* 

Arrived at Yathreb, ever since 
called Medina al Nabi, the city of 
the Prophet, they were received 
with open arms by the people there, 
and Mohammed tbe despised at 
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Mecca, became the ruler, lawgiver, 
and prophet of Medina. The 
fugitives, the “ Mobajerim” were 
all kindly admitted to a share in 
the property and privileges of the 
Medinites, who were called the 
“ Ansar” or Helpers. 

Not long did they remain in 
peed, for they had enemies in the 

eccans and others without, and 
still more dangerous, because less 
open, foes in the Jewish tribes 
within the city. They could not 
abide the Prophet of Arabia. By 
bitter gibes, by scornful controversy, 
by stinging poems—for they had 
poets and poetesses among them— 
they showed their hatred of bim. 
Deutsch says, “ Some Jewish fana- 
tics even attempted his life—one, 
innocently enough, by witchcraft, 
another by the more earnest missile 
of a stone. They wrote satires and 
squibs on him—men and women. 
There was no end to their provo- 
cations. They mispronounced his 
Koranic words, ‘twisting their 
tongues,’ so as to give them an 
offensive meaning. Their ‘look 
down upon us’ sounded like ‘O 
our wicked one;’ for ‘forgiveness,’ 
they said ‘sin;’ for ‘peace upon 
thee,’ ‘contempt upon thee,’ and the 
like.” Later on, a Jewess, called 
Judith, gave him poison, from which 
he never recovered. When cying, 
he said he felt it “ cutting his heart- 
strings.” 

The first foes to give the Islam- 
ites serious trouble, were the 
Meccans. Many battles were fought, 
not always victorious for Islam. 
Conquerors at Bedr, they were 
beaten at Mount Ohud. The Pro- 
phet in this battle was borne 
wounded off the field, to the con- 
sternation of the Islamites, who 
began to waver, till the message 
reached them, “ Mohammed is no 


* This was the famous “‘ Hejira” or Flight (522 a.p.) of Mohammed, from which the 
Mussulmans date everything, as we use the Anno Domini, and Mohammed himself was in 


his fifty-third year. 
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more than a prophet. What if he 
had been killed, need ye go back ?” 

It must be noticed, by the way, 
that often as Mohammed was in the 
forefront of the battles, he took no 
part in the fighting himself. There 
were also skirmishes with other 
Arab tribes, and also contests with 
the Jews, those who were in Medina 
being finally expelled, and other 
outlying tribes subdued. By these 
victories, by his truces, and still 
more by his peaceful missions to 
the various tribes, he gradually won 
his way. The sixth year after the 
Hejira, he and his followers ful- 
filled their desire of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, for which they were allowed 
three days by the Meccans. On 


this occasion Mohammed won over 
many Meccans to the faith. 
Mohammed now sent embassies 
abroad, to Heraclius, who received 
the letter courteously; to Chosroés, 
the tyrant, who tore the letter to 
pieces; also to Abyssinia, and to 


Amra the Ghassanide. Mohammed, 
hearing of the torn letter, exclaimed, 
“‘So shall Allah tear bis kingdom.” 
When this actually occurred, how- 
ever, Mohammed did not claim the 
tempting coincidence as a proof of 
prophetic power. On the contrary, 
he ever and always disclaimed alike 
the power of working miracles and 
of foretelling events. 

Amra the Ghassanide slew Mo- 
hammed’s messenger sent to him, 
and war arose, upon which the 
Meccans broke again into hostili- 
ties. Upon this, Mohammed, march- 
ing with an army unexpectedly on 
the city, Mecca surrendered, and 
Mohammed at last. entered Mecca, 
a victorious but not a vengeful 
leader—about four of the Koreish 
were put to death, altogether. He 
was at once acknowledged chief and 
prophet, and before the assembled 
people he is said to have addressed 
the Koreish: “ Descendants of 
Koreish, how do you think I should 
act towards you?” 
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“With kindness and pity, O 
gracious brother and cousin,”’ re- 
plied they. The tears came into 
his eyes, and he said, “ I shall speak 
to you as Joseph spake unto his 
brothers, I shall not reproach you 
to-day. God will forgive. He is 
the most merciful and compassion- 
ate.” His chief enemies were the 
idols, and war to the bitter end 
was waged against them. Three 
hundred and sixty idols which were 
in the shrine at Mecca, vanished 
before him. And the same exter- 
mination was carried on as each 
tribe submitted. Towards the 
“ people of the Books ” Mohammed 
showed more toleration; he ex- 
horted peaceable persuasions to be 
used with them, but, that failing, 
they were allowed, under tribute, 
full religious rights. 

Thus ere his death he was 
monarch of all Arabia. The tribes 
were united in one common brother- 
hood, under one law and one re- 
ligion. Mohammed’s mission was 
finished. He had found Arabia 
sunk in barbarism, idolatry, and 
anarchy. He left them kindled into 
loyalty, unity, and spiritual fervour 
for the one true God. Long had 
Christianity and Judaism feebly, 
and in vain, sought to cope with 
the gross superstitions around them; 
“not till they heard the spirit-stir- 
ring strains of the Arabian Pro- 
phet” did the Arabs awake to the 
consciousness of the true God over 
them and around them. It was as 
the valley of dry bones, but a breath 
—may we not say a breath from 
the Great “I AM”—had passed 
over the valley of death, and it 
became a nation of living men. It 
is said that Mohammedanism owes 
all its success to the sword, but this 
seems only true toa limited extent. 
In the first place, as Carlyle points 
out, you have no swords to use, 
until you have hands to hold them 
and hearts on flame to prompt their 
earnest use. Moreover, persuasions, 
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even after Mohammed became a 
leader, had more to say to the suc- 
cess of his mission than arms, and 
above all, the electric influence of 
his personal teaching and especially 
of his personal character. 

It is said that the sanction given 
by Mohammed to two evils, poly- 
gamy and slavery, added much to 
his success. This. is greatly ex- 
aggerated. Mohammed and his 
teaching should be weighed, not 
against that of Christ whom he did 
not truly know, but against the 
Jewish prophets, whom he did 
know to a great extent, and whose 
institutions formed very much the 
model of his own. Moses re- 
strained polygamy only within 
certain limits. Mohammed rescued 
Arabia from unlimited excesses, 
and, far from encouraging polygamy, 
he limited it, and controlled it so as 
to enforce some justice being shown 
to the weaker sex. He may not 
have been able to abolish it al- 
together. He does not seem to 
have thought of it, but at least his 
laws in this respect, as well as in 
other matters, were aimed more at 
controlling the strong‘ than at 
coercing the weak. He himself had 
many wives—only one as long 
as Kadijah lived, and in the hey- 
day of his youth. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith asks us to take into account, 
that, with the sole exception of 
Ayesha, his marriages were all with 
forlorn widows “ who were not re- 
markable either for their beauty 
or their wealth, but quite the re- 
verse!” Convents tor helpless 
Islamite ladies were not extant, and 
Mohammed, who undoubtedly had 
much chivalrous feeling, is sug- 
gested to have adopted the only 
method he could devise for “the 
eare of the widows.” Polygamy, 
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Mr.Smith says, is an evil that should 
and must die out with the progress 
of civilization and more enlightened 
ideas. Arabia was, however, very 
primitive in her civilization in those 
days. What a Mohammed of to- 
day would ordain is another ques- 
tion. It is said that Mohammed's 
laws have at least restrained all 
evils outside of the line drawn; 
much the same is to be said about 
slavery. Both of these evils were 
limited and indirectly discouraged 
by Moses, and the same is true of 
Mohammed. Mr. Smith remarks 
“it has nothing in common” with 
slavery “as practised by civilized 
nations,” and in a note he says 
the slave trade really rests on no 
religion, but on that which is selfish 
and cruel in-human nature. It is 
not chargeable to Islam, any more 
than American slavery was charge- 
able on Christianity.” * 

He, Mohammed, had gone one 
last pilgrimage to Mecca, and re- 
turned to his Ansir. A few more 
days of failing health, one last visit 
to the mosque, and one last address 
to the “faithful,” then the end 
drew near. He is said to have 
called for writing materials to dic- 
tate one more sura, “ to keep them 
from going astray for ever.” These 
were not brought. They gave him 
some medicine, accompanied with 
superstitious rites, from which he 
shrank in horror when he perceived 
it. His last words were, “ Deni- 
zens of Heaven—sons of Abraham 
—prophets—they fall down weep- 
ing, glorifying His Majesty.” His 
head sank more heavily on Ayesha’s 
lap. She looked into his face. His 
eyes were fixed upwards. “ No— 
the companions in heaven,” she 
heard, and the voice failed on earth 
for ever.t 


* Mr. Smith quotes from an address of Mohammed the year before his death, ‘‘ See that 
ye feed them (slaves) with such food as ye eat yourselves, and clothe them with the 
stuff ye yourselves wear ; for they are the servants of the Lord, and are not to be tormented.” 


+ ‘‘Islam.” 
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The last scene of all “that ends 
this strange eventful history” was, 
“when the Prophet had met his 
death, as he had always told his 
doubting followers he must, and 
Omar, the Simon Peter of Islam, 
in the agony of his grief, drew his 
seymitar and wildly rushing in 
among the weeping Mussulmans, 
swore that he would strike off the 
head of any one who dared to say 
that the Prophet was dead—the 
Prophet could not be dead. It was 
by a gentle reminder of what the 
Prophet himself had always taught, 
that the venerable Abu Bekr, the 
earliest of the Prophet’s friends, 
and his successor in the Kaliphate, 
calmed his excitement: ‘Is it then 
Mohammed, or the God of Mo- 
hammed that we have learned to 
worship ?’” * 

After all that has been written 
about the teaching of Mohammed, 
we may briefly sum up the main 
articles of the creed thus: God as 
an eternal ruler, merciful, righteous; 
and Mohammed his messenger—no 


* **Mobammed and Mohammedanism.” 
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more. Man’s responsibility—the 
resurrection, judgment, paradise, 
and hell. Its four great duties— 
prayer, almsgiving, pilgrimage, and 
fasting. 

We have now had some glancer 
into Mohammed's inner and outet 
aspect, acd also into the world 
of Arab life of which he was once 
the inspiration, To form a just 
judgment on a great man, “il faut 
voir son point de départ.” This 
“ point de départ” was, as it seems 
tous, Mohammed’s faith—a divinely- 
inspired faith ; not in what he knew 
nothing of—what was therefore 
no object for his faith to fasten 
upon—but “the eternal power and 
Godhead” which are manifest to 
the seeing eye, and the heart that 
has been gifted with this power of 
faith—faith in the unseen far off 
and future; but never so satisfied 
or at home as when leaning on that 
which is the only true Substance 
underlying all the shows and phan- 
toms of phenomenal life—the “ one 
only eternal Reality.” t 


nn 


+ Faith is the trae wav er#, Archdeacon Hare tells us, from whence the world may be 


moved. 


It was Faith upon which Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, took bis stand, aad 
thus he shook those bygone ages so mightily. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY SIR WILLIAM H. GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 


Governor of Ceylon. 


Tue present Governor of the island of Ceylon is one of the Irish states- 
men who have contributed, in latter times, to develop the resources of our 
Eastern Empire, in the acquisition and consolidation of which Irishmen 
of preceding generations so largely participated. 

The Gregorys are an ancient race long settled in the county of War- 
wick, where their history can be traced far back into the eleventh century. 
One of the Gregorys emigrated to Ireland about the middle of the 

nth century, and was the founder of the county of Galway branch 
ot the family. They soon became possessed of large estates, and their 
eldest representative settled at Coole Park, near Gort, in that county. 
The Right Honourable William Gregory, who died in the year 1818, was 
the descendant of the first settler, and filled for the space of ten years 
the office of Under Secretary for Ireland. He left by his wife, the Lady 
Anne Trench, daughter of the Earl of Clancarty, a son, Robert, who was 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Robert O’Hara, Esq., of Raheen. 
The only son of that marriage is the subject of this memoir. 

Educated at Harrow, a school upon whose roll are inscribed the names 
of some of the greatest men of Eugland, William Henry Gregory bore 
away the highest honours bestowed in that admirable seminary, and won 
the Peel Medal, which was presented to him by the great Sir Robert 
Peel in person. From Harrow young Gregory went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and won there in his first year the Christ Church Scholarship, 
and was second for two years running for the Craven Scholarship, open 
to the whole University. 

On leaving college, he returned to his ancestral home at Coole Park, 
where he followed those manly sports for which the county of Galway has 
long been celebrated—celebrated so long ago as the reign of James I. 
by Sir John Davis, Attorney-General for Ireland, by Sir Toby Butler, 
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Solicitor-General of James II.; in later times by Maxwell, in his 
“Wild Sports of the West,” and by Lever in some of his most delightful 
tales. Mr. Gregory soon became conspicuous for his devotion to field 
sports, and, however strange it may appear, it was alleged against him on 
the hustings in 1842, that as a sporting country gentleman he was 
better fitted for the saddle and the gun than for the benches of St. 
Stephens. 

At the general election, in the year 1841, Messrs. West and Grogan 
were returned for the city of Dublin, in the Conservative interest, after a 
severe contest with Messrs. O’Connell and Hutton. Mr. West was one 
of the ornaments of the Irish Bar, and would have been one of the 
ornaments of the Irish Bench had he been spared to his profession 
and his country. A malignant typhus fever cut him off in the following 
year. Two candidates for the vacant seat at once presented themselves 
to the constituency : Lord Morpeth, in the Liberal, and Mr. Gregory, in 
the Conservative interest. Mr. Gregory was descended from a Conserva- 
tive family ; he had imbibed Conservative principles from bis childhood. 
His grandfather was the devoted friend of Sir Robert Peel, and he now 
stood—it was natural he should so stand—on the Conservative platform. 
He was proposed by Sir John Kingston James, and seconded by Mr. 
George Ogle-Moore. 

In his speech from the hustings he ably advocated the principles of 
his party, but he did not wound the susceptibilities of his antagonists; 
and though it was, as we believe, his maiden speech, yet, it won the 
applause of many friends. 

Mr. O’Connell had tried to identify Mr. Gregory, who had addressed 
his supporters in Fishamble Street Theatre, with a cry that was raised 
there of “To Hell with the Pope.” Mr. Gregory warmly repudiated 
the insinuation. He said— 


“Tt has been gravely and deliberately asserted that my voice had lately mingled 
in a cry of ‘To hell with the Pope and Popery.’ I cannot bring myself to 
think that a man occupying the high position of Lord Mayor of Dublin could 
have ever uttered these words, knowing them to be false. I know well that he 
did not, but I tell him that he has been grossly and wilfully misinformed. Were 
these the last words I ever were to utter I should declare as solemnly as I do 
now, that never did my voice mingle in such a cry, that I never heard such an 
expression, and that were I present, and such words made use of before me, I 
should manifest nothing but the most unyualified disgust. I have passed too 
many happy and peaceful daysin the Eternal City, I have too much respect for any 
prince or governor, I have too much reverence for the grey hairs of an aged and 
venerable man, how wide soever we may be sundered by differences of religion, 
ever to participate insuchacry. But,as I said before, this is no apology to soften 
the rancour of political animosity. I care little for their words, but as a mark of 
respect to many Roman Catholic friends, excellent and upright men, who may 

10—2 
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derive their notions of my words from a profligate and partial press, I owe the 
explanation. God forbid that my voice ever should be raised in louder accents 
than those of expostulation ; God forbid that my hand ever should be extended 
except to meet theirs in the grasp of friendship. I owe this explanation not to 
Roman Catholics alone, but I owe it to many Protestants whose character I 
esteem, whose opinion I respect.” 


Mr. O’Connell was so pleased with the indignation of Mr. Gregory’s 
protest, that he leaned across to him at the conclusion of the nomination, 
and said, “ Your speech has gratified me so much that if you will only 
whisper the little word ‘ Repeal’ in my ears, I will be the first at the 
hustings to vote for you.” From that day to the day of his death, Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Gregory were warm friends. Mr. O’Connell used 
frequently in the House of Commons to beckon to the young Conserva- 
tive member to come over and sit by him, which he often did, much to the 
indignation of the old Tories, and used to say to him, “ If you could only 
see yourself in a glass, my dear boy—how much better you look when 
sitting by my side than over the way—I am sure you would never go back 
to those fellows.” 

When Sir Robert Peel proposed his famous measure for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Mr. Gregory strongly supported it on the second reading. 
He argued that a rise in the price of grain, rather than a fall, was likely 
to be the result of the increased spread of business which Free Trade 
would bring with it, and he specially dwelt on the fact that Ireland was 
far more fitted for the rearing of cattle than for the production of grain, 
and that the profits of the farmer would be far greater from sheep and 
cattle breeding than from tillage. Apprehensions of the consequences of 
Free Trade were rife in Ireland, and deep resentment was felt towards 
Sir R. Peel and his followers, owing to the change of policy. The result 
was, that though his colleague Mr. Grogan was returned at the next elec- 
tion by a large majority, Mr. Gregory was rejected. 

The day after Mr. Gregory's speech on the Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel 
offered him the Irish Lordship of the Treasury, with the whole conduct 
of the Irish business in the House of Commons, in consequence of the 
then Irish Secretary, Lord Lincoln (afterwards Duke of Newcastle), and 
the Irish law officers not having seats in the House. He declined this 
tempting and flattering offer, however, partly from feeling that he had 
not sufficient experience to contend successfully against O’Connell and 
the tail he commanded, but chiefly because he thought that his accept- 
ance of office immediately after he had given in his adhesion to the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel might be open to misconstruction. He had, however, 
manifested his conversion to Free Trade principles a year previously, 
when he paired off in favour of the free admission of Australian corn—a 
measure bronght in by the Opposition. His doing so excited some con- 
demnatory comments among his political friends. 
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The dreadful potato disease of 1846 engaged much of Mr. Gregory's 
attention. Writing from Coole Park under date of the 11th of November, 
he complained that he could not induce the bewildered peasantry to take 
precautions against the disease. ‘‘ By putting drains under my own 
potato pits, and holes in them for ventilation, and by throwing turf, mould, 
and lime upon-them, mine are still safe.” That this experiment arrested 
the disease in many soils there can be no doubt, but as a general preven- 
tive it failed, as failed every other experiment to save the potato crop 
during the five famine years. 

The English Government were then taunted, as they have continually 
since been, with being “the heartless authors of the sufferings of the 
Irish people in the winters of 1846 and 1847;” but every measure to 
save the people failed, millions of money were flung, ostensibly, indeed, 
among the starving peasantry, but a large portion was intercepted by 
rogues and jobbers. The crisis had come on too suddenly to allow of 
adequate measures of supervision ; the whole country had become demora- 
lized ; and the jobbing land agent and the comfortable farmer were too 
often the recipient of relief that was only designed for their wretched 
neighbours. 

Ireland, too, at that period, was chiefly peopled by a peasantry in the 
wretched condition of squatters, whose miserable holdings were quite 
inadequate to afford more than a precarious support to their occupants. 
Comforts were out of the question, because a worse than French “ mor- 
cellement” had split up farms into mere squatter holdings. The low 
standard of life thus caused amongst the agricultural classes, and the 
facility of attaining that low standard so long as the potatoes lasted, had 
encouraged the pernicious subdivision of the Jand, and stimulated such 
an increase of population as has never elsewhere been witnessed in a 
country with so moist a climate, and where the population was so utterly 
dependent, from the absence of manufactures, on the produce of the soil. 
Here then were two difficulties for the statesman ; the one how to manage 
matters so that none but the destitute should receive relief, and the other 
how to provide an outlet for the redundant population. 

Mr. Gregory was amongst those who devoted their thoughts to these 
twofold difficulties. As to the latter, he proposed to the House that any 
tenant rated ata net value not exceeding £5 should be assisted to emi- 
grate by the guardians of the union, the landlord to forego any claim for 
rent, and to provide such fair and reasonable sum as might be necessary 
for the emigration of such occupier, the guardians being empowered to 
pay for the emigrating of his family any sum not exceeding half what the 
landlord should give, the same to be levied off the rates. 

This clause was agreed to without opposition. Of the humanity which 
dictated it there can be no second opinion; it was surely humane to try 
and provide an outlet for the famishing people. At home there was want, 
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at home there was a vast population depending for food upon a soil which 
seemed to be excepted from the primeval blessing that “ the earth should 
bring forth herbs and fruits according to its kind.” Fever was at home, 
and, worse than all, despair as to the future. But a few days’ sail, away 
across the Atlartic, there lay a land with millions of unoccupied acres, 
teeming with natural riches. Why not open a career in that new world 
for those who were willing to go there, and thereby diminish the pressure 
on the resources at home? Surely such an effort would be humane, and 
that effort was made by Mr. Gregory. 

But there remained that other difficulty, of which we have spoken, 
namely, the absorption by undeserving persons of a large portion of 
the public funds. How was this evil tou be met? If it were not 
arrested, and that, too, speedily, the tax for the relief of the poor, already 
a frightful burden on the land, would become intolerable. The poor-rate 
was already so heavy that in many cases it exceeded the amount of the yearly 
rent of the land. Something must be done, or else the dream of Pharaoh 
would again be realized, and the seven lean kyne would devour the seven 
fat kyne, if, indeed, there would be then remaining any fat kyne to be 
devoured! Something must therefore be done, but what? Mr. Gregory 
proposed that a test be applied to insure that no undeserving person 
should get relief, and his test was, that the possessor of more than a 
quarter of an acre of land should not be entitled to assistance. This 
suggestion became law, and has since been known as the “ Gregory 
Clause.” 

That this clause has been perverted to do evil no one can deny, and 
those who only look to one side of the question have often blamed its 
author for some of the evils that were inflicted by its provisions; but 
such men might fairly be asked, was not some test then necessary ? and 
if so, what other effectual test could have been proposed? Was not the 
country in truth demoralized? And if the “Quarter Acre Clause” was 
made to operate oppressively, on whom should censure fall? On him 
who proposed, and on them who supported it, or on the peasants who, 
without requiring, became recipients of the public charity, and on those 
locally influential persons who were aware of their deceit and either sup- 
ported or did not expose it ? 

It is very easy to prophecy after the event, but on the night when 
the “ Gregory Clause ” passed the committee of the Commons, there were 
present’ in the House one hundred and twenty-five members, many of 
them Irish members, and of these hundred and twenty-five only nine voted 
against the measure. Mr. Morgan John O’Connell spoke strongly in its 
favour. The evil results we have alluded to were not then foreseen ; 
certainly they were not believed in by Mr. Gregory, whose advocacy of 
the emigration clause is the best proof of his good motives to those who 
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do not know the humanity and the kindness which then and always have 
marked his dealings with the tenants on his own estates. 

At the general election of 1846 Mr. Gregory again presented himself 
to his Dublin constituents, but the Liberal interest was then too strong; 
he was rejected, and Mr. John Reynolds, after a petition, was declared 
duly elected. In the eleven succeeding years Mr. Gregory had no seat 
in the House. During these years a great change had come over public 
opinion. His political views had also changed, and he coincided with the 
Peelite party, who, for some time previous, formally allied themselves with 
the Liberals. 

In 1857 he sought the representation of his native county, Galway, 
on Liberal-Conservative principles, and was returned by a large majority. 
A project for carrying the British and North American mails across 
Treland had then, and during the entire of Lord Eglinton’s administra- 
tion, found many influential supporters. A company was formed for the 
purpose, and the history of the Galway Atlantic line of steamers must 
be still fresh in the minds of our readers. Lord Eglinton, during his 
short term of office, supported the company, but immediately on the 
change of Government Mr. Gregory moved for a committee of inquiry 
into the question of the subsidy, and obtained it. The report was favour- 
able to the maintenance of the company, and the subsidy was continued 
until the company, which was unfortunately under the control of English 
speculators, adventurers, and jobbers, broke down so completely that the 
attempt to continue became hopeless. A motion to withdraw the subsidy 
was made in the House of Commons, which was warmly opposed by Mr. 
Gregory; but it was carried, the subsidy was withdrawn, and the project 
abandoned. And thus a great national enterprise was sacrificed by the 
corruption and jobbery of the influences that controlled it. 

During his parliamentary career Mr. Gregory took a deep interest in 
all matters connected with science and art; he was chairman of a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the working of the British Museum, was also 
chairman of a committee to inquire into the scientific institutions of 
Dublin, and it was his motion in the House of Commons which threw 
open the Botanic Gardens of Glassnevin on Sundays. He was appointed 
in 1867 a trustee of the National Gallery. 

In the month of January 1872 he was appointed a Privy Councillor 
and Governor of Ceylon, and therefore resigned his seat for his native 
county, which he had then represented for fifteen years. Previous to his 
taking possession of his government, Mr. Gregory married Elizabeth, 
widow of James Temple Bedouin, Esq., late of the 4th Dragoons, and 
third daughter of Sir William Dickson Clay, Bart. Their union was, 
however, of short duration, as she died in the month of June 1873. 

The island which Mr. Gregory was called upon to govern is one of the 
fairest in the Southern seas. The poetic fancy of the natives compares 
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it to the pearls of their own waters. It is the Taprolane of Ptolemy and 
the Serendil of the Arabian Nights. In ancient times it possessed a 
high civilization, and the works of public utility—the enormous tanks, for 
example, the remains of which still exist—are a marvel even in this 
engineering age. Those tanks or reservoirs were the source of life to the 
soil. In the heat of the tropics moisture is essential, and the old kings 
of Ceylon constructed in consequence new basins, hundreds of square 
acres in extent, to provide for the necessary irrigation. 

The inhabitants are now somewhat less than three millions, but they 
were in the old times incomparably more numerous. Districts are now 
uninhabited which must have been at one time teeming with population, 
the temples—the ruins throughout the districts attest this. They are 
now overgrown with trees of the largest size, which in the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics spring up readily in places deserted by man. 
How fascinating to the imagination to count the years that those mighty 
trees have lived in that desolation! It was, we may well believe, the 
decay of the great tanks which led to the abandonment of such vast tracts 
of country. 

To repair these works of the great old kings would be a kingly act— 
it would give land again to cultivation, and would recall men to what had 
once been the dwelling-places of man. The remains of the reservoirs are 
there, and surely the energy of the English race is not likely to leave 
them still in ruins ! 

Some years since steps were taken in the right direction, and those who 
knew Mr. Gregory best anticipated that, under his government, such 
works of public utility would not languish for want of patronage. Nor 
have they languished. Thus we find that the irrigation tanks are being 
repaired, that railways are being constructed, breakwaters built, and 
telegraphic communication establisked. 

The financial condition of the country is carefully maintained. The 
revenue of Ceylon is most satisfactory. In the first four years of this 
decade it was as follows :— 


Rupees. 
1671 ... ... 11,316,700 = £1,121,679 
1872 ... .«. 11,746,980 = 1,174,698 
1873 ... .. 12,900,180 =x 1,290,918 
1874 13,248,288 = 1,324,328 


In the last of these four years, while the revenue was as above— 
thirteen millions and a quarter of rupees—the necessary expenditure 
amounted only to about eleven millions and three-quarters, leaving a 
considerable balance to the credit of the Government, out of which 


balance 700,000 rupees were appropriated towards the construction of a 
line of railway. 


His Excellency, in his address to the Legislative Council of the land 
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delivered on the 10th of September, 1875, states further, that Colombo is 
being enriched with a museum and library, that inscriptions are being 
reproduced, ancient manuscripts copied, and the great Cingalese historical 
poem “ The Mahonana,” translated by the learned Buddhist priest, Hik- 
kadinva Sumangala, and the learned pundit, Batuwantudawa, whilst an- 
other translation of it is expected from the able De Zoyen Mudaliyar. 

In the medical department, too, schools have been established at 
Colombo, which His Excellency labours to advance. It is for the glory 
of our nation, in the vulgar sense of the word glory, that we should wield 
the sceptre of the Indies; but it is for our glory, in the true sense of the 
word, that we should promote, as of late years they have been, and now 
are promoted, in Ceylon, and on the mainland of India, the happiness, 
and the social, moral, and intellectual well-being of the peoples. 

According to a tradition that belongs to a very remote antiquity, an 
ancient connection is alleged to have existed between Ceylon and Ireland. 
For the truth of this, of course, we do not vouch, but Ceylon we are told 
was once the land of the Fenians—not of such Fenians, indeed, as those 
whose accents we have been accustomed to hear of late years, but of the 
children of Fenius, whose son Niul, married to Scota, a daughter of 
Pharaoh, led, it is stated, the Fenians, after the Egyptian host had been 
swallowed up in the Red Sea, to the island of Ceylon. After residing 
there for centuries, they sought another home in Spain, whence they sub- 
sequently proceeded to colonize Ireland. Such is the tradition, and 
the story told in a poem (“ The Duann Eivannach ”) of great antiquity lately 
published in Nennius, by the Irish Archeological Society, and annotated, 
with copious notes, by one whose memory is dear to his country, the late 
Rev. James Henthorn Todd, senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Amongst the most interesting events that have occurred in Ceylon 
during the viceroyalty of Mr. Gregory, was the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Of the policy which dictated his progress, there ought to be no 
second opinion. It was surely wise to conciiiate the people under our 
sway, and make them acquainted with the Majesty of England, by bringing 
among them the Son of their Empress, the heir of her throne. She 
would then be to them, no more an abstract being, but the living repre- 
sentative of the great kings that of old had wielded the sceptres of India! 
How many prejudices might be eradicated, how many difficulties smoothed 
away by introducing at the hearth of one race the representative of the 
other! And surely it was worth the while of those who rule the destinies 
of the Empire to smooth away those difficulties, to eradicate those preju- 
dices, to consolidate, in a word, the Eastern Empire of England, the 
greatest empire recorded in the history of the world, Two hundred 
millions—one-sixth of the human race—dwell within its limits, which 
stretch from the sixth to the five-and-thirtieth degree of latitude, and 
extend nineteen hundred miles from the rising to the setting sun! And 
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those two hundred millions are not savage tribes, roaming over the conti- 
nent, like the Red Men of America. They inherit an ancient civilization— 
a civilization that existed when our ancestors were worshipping the 
misletoe! Yes, it was worth their while who rule our destinies, to win the 
good opinions (for all empire in the end rests on opinion) of the princes and 
the peoples of India! Good laws, a just administration, will convince 
their reason that our sceptre is for their benefit ; prejudices, nevertheless, 
will not yield to reason, but the sympathy of our race, as expressed in the 
visit of the Prince, may do much to conquer prejudices. 

With what interest then have we followed his royal progress! How our 
imagination has revelled in those gorgeous eastern ceremonials! It seems 
as if the visions of our boyhood—the diamonds of Sinbad and the 
palaces of Aladdin—were being realized! But better than the diamonds 
of Sinbad, better than the palaces of Aladdin, if ancient prejudices melt 
away, if when right hand meets right hand, the children of the Eastern 
Continent and of the Western Isle will have learned that there is thence- 
forth a sisterhood between England and India for evermore! Ceylon, 
“the gem of paradise” as her poets call her, was of course included in 
the visits of the Prince. He.landed at Colombo, on the 1st of December, 
1875, and was received by the Governor with all the circumstance 
befitting the occasion. His entry into Colombo might well have been 
denominated triumphal. The pomp of the scene and the loyalty of the 
Cingalese rivalled the pomp and the loyalty of the people of Hindostan, 
and the Empress of India, recognizing the labours and merits of Mr. 
Gregory in his proconsulate, the Prince of Wales was deputed to admit 
him to the rank of Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. Accordingly, on the 3rd of December, 1875, amid the 
splendours befitting such ceremonials, Mr. Gregory received the stroke of 
admission into the order. Let us hope that Sir William Henry Gregory 
will long enjoy the honours he has so fairly won. 





In the Porch. 


IN THE PORCH. 


What does she do on the street? 

Rain-drops they patter and beat, 

Rain and the pitiless sleet 
Cruelly pelt her. 

Slips she now into the porch, 

Into the porch of the church, 

Where she is stamping her feet, 
Seeking for shelter. 


Only a girl very fair, 
Laughing now, what does she care? 
Hearing the voice of the prayer, 
Casting from off her 
The glittering drops of the rain, 
Thinks she the prayer is in vain? 
Backward now shaking her hair, 
Is she a scoffer ? 


Voices of children now raise 

Heavenward sweetly their praise; 

Listening—how changed is her gaze! 
Looking and longing , 

Now are the flashing eyes dim ; 

Thoughts have been stirred by the hymn, 

Thoughts of her innocent days, 
Memories thronging. 


Still is the street dark and wet, 
The sleet and the wind they have met; 
In the porch, with her features hard set, 
Will she not stay ? 
Once could she sing with the band 
Of the fair and the far “ Happy Land;” 
Her heart it is echoing yet, 
“ Far away.” 


Samvuet Sires JERDaN. 





Elis Frébom. 


ELIS FROBOM. 


A LEGEND oF THE MINE. 


(From tHe German or E. T. A. Horrmany.) 


Ore bright July afternoon the 
whole population of Gothaburgh 
was assembled at the harbour, which 
was all alive with business and 
bustle. A rich East Indiaman, 
safely returned from a far voyage, 
lay at anchor, and its pennons, the 
Swedish flag, fluttered in the breeze, 
while hundreds of small craft, 
crammed to the gunwale with holi- 
day-making people, dotted the sur- 
face of the bay, and the cannon 
of Masthuggitorg thundered out 
their vociferous welcome to the open 
sea. The scene on shore was a 
cheerful and animated one. Here, 
the bronzed faces of sea-captains ; 
there, groups of gaily-dressed ladies; 
yonder, the foreign air and garb of 
English sailors, presenting a striking 
contrast to the homely appearance 
of the native Swede. Ia the fore- 
ground, the pompous figures of the 
merchant-proprietors ot the vessel, 
chatting complacently of large 
profits and quick returns, derived 
from the success of their latest 
venture. Towards them every 
honest Gothaburger looked with 
pride and satisfaction, knowing well 
that with their success new lite and 
vigour would be infused into the 
commercial life of the whole com- 
munity. 

The vessel’s crew, numbering 
about 180 men, had just landed, 
aud were preparing to celebrate 
their Honsning, the name given to 
the carnival-feast which Swedish 


seafaring folk observe on the re- 
turn from a voyage, and frequently 
keep up for several days. Musi- 
cians in fantastic, gay-coloured 
costumes, led the van with violins, 
fifes, oboes, and drums, which they 
played lustily, while all manner of 
sailor songs were sung in chorus. 
The seamen followed in pairs. 
Some with hats and jackets gaily 
beribboned swung flags; others 
danced and frolicked; all shouted 
till the air rang again. 

Past the wharves, through crowded 
streets, the procession wended its 
way till it reached the Haga suburb, 
where, in a tavern, the day’s festi- 
vities were to be crowned with a 
debauch. Strong northern liquors 
now flowed in streams, and bumper 
after bumper was emptied. After 
a while the dance began, and wilder 
and wilder grew the fun, madder 
and madder the riot of tipsy jollity. 

One sailor, a slender, handsome 
man, who could not be more than 
twenty years old, had slipped away 
from the crowd, and seated himself 
outside, upon a bench which stood 
by the tavern door. 

A few of his companions ap- 
proached, and one of them shouted, 
with a laugh— 

“Elis Frébom! Elis Frébom! 
mopivg again, like a disconsolate 
fool, and marring our sport with 
your gloomy face? Hark you, 
Elis! if you stay away from our 
Honsning you had better stay away 
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from the ship too. I don’t believe 
an honest, thorough-going sailor 
will ever be made of you. You 
have spirit enough, are brave, too, 
in danger; but you can’t drink, 
man! You'd sooner keep your 
ducats in your pocket than squander 
them here among the land-sharks. 
Drink, lad! or the sea-devil Nacken, 
the big Troll himself, will be upon 
you unawares!” 

Frébom sprang up, his pale face 
animated with a fitful flash of anger. 
He took the cup filled with brandy 
to the brim, and emptied it at a 
draught. 

“You see, Joens,” said he, “I 
can drink with the best of you; and 
whether I am a skilled seaman or 
not the captain can decide. But 
now, shut your calumnious mouth, 
and get you gone! Your boisterous 
merry-making is hateful to me. 
What I do outside here is not your 
concern.” 

* Well, well, comrade!” an- 
swered the other, “so beit. I know 
well you are a Neriker; sad and 
gloomy folk all of them, who never 
take kindly to a seafaring life.” 

Again, Elis Frébom sat discon- 
solate and immersed in sad reflec- 
tion, till at length, when a burst of 
laughter floated with unusual dis- 
tinctness through the open door, a 
sense of desolation seemed to over- 
come him. “ Would to God,” be 
cried, “I lay at the bottom of the 
sea, since there is nothing, and no 
one on earth to love me!” 

“Truly, young man, you must 
haveexperienced great misfortunes,” 
said a deep, rough voice behind 
him, “to long for death at a time 
when life is only opening for you 
her rich treasure casket!” 

Elis turned about and saw an old 
miner, who was leaning with folded 
arms against the wall of the tavern, 
and gazing down upon him with a 
grave, penetrating glance. 

The longer Elis gazed at the old 

man, the more he felt as if a familiar 
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form was advancing with friendly 
extended hand to meet him in the 
desolate wilderness in which he 
thought himself hopelessly lost. 
He collected himself, and told how 
his father, a seaman like himself, 
had perished in the same storm from 
which he had miraculously escaped 
uninjured. His two brothers had 
fallen in battle, and he was left 
alone to maintain his mother with 
his sailor’s pay. At his father’s 
death circumstances had compelled 
him to adopt a sailor’s calling, for 
which he had indeed been destined 
from childhood, and, in such ease, 
he had thought himself especially 
fortunate in being able to secure 
a place in the service of the great 
East India Company. On the 
present occasion higher pay than 
usual had fallen to him, every able- 
bodied seaman having received, over 
and above the stipulated wages, a 
good bit of prize-money, so that he 
had hastened home gleefully, pur- 
posing to surprise his mother with 
an unwonted gift ; but on reaching 
her cottage, strange faces peeped at 
him from the windows, and a young 
woman who at length opened the 
door, and to whom he imparted 
his name and business, told him, 
roughly and coldly, that Widow 
Frébom had died three months ago, 
and that he would find the few odds 
and ends of furniture which re- 
mained, after defraying the costs of 
the burial, at the Town House. 
With a heavy heart Elis turned 
away. He felt utterly bereft of 
friends, lonely as if shipwrecked on 
a barren rock, helpless, wretched. 
His life appeared to him a weary, 
objectless toiling. Nay, when he 
reflected that his mother might 
have been insufficiently nursed and 
tended—might have passed the last 
months of her life in distress and 
discomfort—it seemed to him that he 
had acted a selfish and abominable 
art in going to sea, and leaving 
= tothe mercy of strangers. His 
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comrades had dragged him away to 
the Honsning, and he had himself 
fancied that possibly the riot there, 
the strong drink even more so, 
might deaden his sorrow; but it 
only filled him with unspeakable 
loathing. 

“Ay! ay!” cried the old man, 
“but you will soon be off to sea 
again, Elis! and will leave your 
sorrow behind you. Old people must 
die, lad! and your alae as you 
yourself confess, led a somewhat 
poor and miserable life.” 

“ Alas!”’ replied Elis, “thethought 
that no one sympathizes with my 
grief, that my fellow-seamen may 
laugh at me for it, is that which is 
embittering my life and driving me 
from the company of men—I shall 
never go to sea again ; I abhor the 
life. Once on a time my heart beat 
faster when the ship, spreading its 
sails like stately wings, flew across 
the sea, and the waves plashed and 
rippled in cadence against the sides, 
and the wind shrieked through the 
cordage. Then I could be happy 
as any of my comrades on the 
quarter-deck, and at times, when I 
had the midnight watch, I used to 
picture to myself my home-coming 
and the joy of my poor old mother 
to see her Elis again! Ah me! I 
could join in the Honsning with a 
glad heart when I had poured my 
ducats into her lap, and had thrown 
around her the warm shawls and 
stuffs I had brought from foreign 
parts. When her eyes sparkled, 
when she clapped her hands again 
and again in excess of joy, when 
she tripped merrily to and fro and 
brought out the old ale which she 
had stored for her boy, was Elis 
Frébom then a gloomy man? And 
of an evening I would sit down by 
her side and tell her of the strange 
people I had seen, of their customs 
and habits, and the extraordinary 
things that had happened me in my 
long voyages. She loved to hear 
me talk, and would tell in return 
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my father’s hairbreadth escapes in 
the Polar Seas, repeating some fear- 
ful legend, which I had heard a 
hundred times before, but never 
wearied of hearing. Never shall I 
again to sea! Why should I go 
among men who would only mock 
me, and how can I take pleasure in 
work which would seem to me 
only profitless toiling ?” 

“T listen to you with pleasure,” 
said the old man, when Elis was 
silent; “ moreover, for the last few 
hours I have, unknown to you, been 
observing your behaviour and have 
delighted in the task. Everything 
which you say and do shows you to 
possess a pious and childlike yet 
profound introspective mind, ool a 
fairer gifthigh Heavencannot bestow. 
But for a seaman’s life you are in 
no way suited. How is it possible 
for a gloomy taciturn Neriker (for 
that you are such I read in the 
features of your face, in your whole 
bearing) to take to it kindly ? You 
do well to renounce it for ever. 
But you cannot fold your hands 
upon your bosom. Follow my ad- 
vice, Elis Frébom ; become a miner. 
You are young and strong; doubt- 
less you will soon become a “ hewer,” 
then a “foreman,” and always higher 
up the ladder. You have ducats in 
your pocket; keep them safely; in 
time you may purchase a share in a 
pit. Follow my advice, Elis! go to 
Falun ; become a miner.” 

Elis was horrified at the old 
man’s words. 

“ What!” he shouted, “ what do 
you advise me? Away from the 
free beauteous earth, from the clear 
sunny atmosphere which surrounds 
me, quickening, refreshing, shall I 
descend into the bowels of the 
earth there to burrow like a mole 
for the sake of base gain ?” 

“So it is,” answered the old man 
bitterly, “so it is alway; people 
despise that which they do not 
understand. Base gain! as if the 
racking torment a worry of men 
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who labour on the earth’s surface 
takes a nobler form than the work 
of the miner whose knowledge, 
whose unflagging industry opens 
up the most secret treasure-cham- 
bers of nature. You speak of base 
gain, Elis Frébom? Believe me, in 
the heart of the true miner there 
are other motives to exertion. If 
the blind mole burrows the ground 
in blind instinct, may it not be that 
the human eye, in the profoundest 
depths, by the feeble glimmer of the 
lamp, may become more clairvoyant, 
so that increasing more and more 
in power of vision it may be able 
to discern in the wonderful stone 
the reflection of that which lies 
hid above the clouds. You know 


nothing of mining! Elis Frébom, 
listen to me!” 

So saying the old man sat down 
upon the bench and proceeded to 
describe in fullest detail the pro- 
cesses of mining, and strove to pre- 
sent it to his pupil in its most 


alluring aspects. He selected the 
mine at Falun, in which, as he 
stated, he had wrought from boy- 
hocd; he described the immense 
shaft, with its black walls; he spoke 
of its inestimable wealth of most 
precious ores. More and more 
animated. became his utterance, 
more and more radiant the glance 
of his eye. He wandered through 
the passages of the mine like the 
alleys of a palace garden. The 
stone lived, the fossils moved, the 
wondrous pyrosmalith, the almand- 
rin glittered in the light of the 
lamp, the rock erystals flashed and 
sparkled. 

Elis listened with drawn breath ; 
the old man’s way of talking of 
those subterranean marvels as if 
they were present to his eye at the 
moment puzzled and astonished him. 
He felt an oppression on his chest ; 
he thought he had already descended 
with the old man into the pit, and 
that a mighty spell held him fast 
there so that he could never again 
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look upon the joyous light of day; 
and yet the next moment he felt as 
if the miner had opened up to him 
a new, unknown world to which he 
belonged, and whose attractions in 
dim, mysterious conjectures had 
been present to his mind from 
childhood. 

“T have represented to you, 
Frobom,” concluded the stranger, 
‘all the advantages of a condition 
of life for which nature has pre- 
eminently fitted you. Take counsel 
now with yourself, and act as your 
instinct prompts you.” 

With this he sprang up hurriedly, 
and quitted the spot without turn- 
ing round to greet his companion. 

Meanwhile the riot in the tavern 
had ceased; the strong ale and 
stronger brandy had conquered. 
Many of the sailors had staggered 
to their lodgings, others lay in 
corners and snored. Elis sought 
and obtained a small bedroom in 
the house. 

Hardly had he thrown himself 
weary and exhausted upon his bed 
than a deep sleep fell upon him, 
hiding within its depths a myste- 
rious dream. He fancied he was 
floating in.a stately ship with full 
sails spread, upon a sea bright as a 
mirror, and above him arched a dark 
clouded sky. Yet when he looked 
down into the waves he saw that 
what he took to be sea was no sea, 
but rather a firm transparent lumin- 
ous mass, amid whose faint tremu- 
lous lustre the vessel glided on in 
mysterious fashion; and above it 
was an arch of black sparkling 
mineral, which at first glance he 
had taken to be sky. Urged by an 
irresistible impulse he stepped for- 
ward ; but at that moment there was 
universal commotion above him; 
like rippling waves, unknown 
flowers and plants of sparkling 
metal arose with the greatest speed 
from the ground, which sprouted 
forth leaves and blossoms, and 
swinging this way and that held 
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each other in fast embrace. The 
bottom was so clear that Elis could 
distinctly discern the roots of the 
plants, but soon gazing more in- 
tently he perceived beneath them 
numberless girlish shapes moving 
up and down, in form so beautiful 
and of such fair proportions that 
nothing could be seen more grace- 
ful. From their hearts sprouted 
forth the roots of those flowers and 
plants, and when the virgins smiled 
a sweet harmnoy glided through the 
spacious vault, and higher and more 
beautiful shot up the wondrous 
metal-flowers, Within the soul of 
Elis a world of longing and volup- 
tuousness was opened up. He stood 
devouring those entrancing objects 
with his looks. “Down! down to 
you!” he cried, and threw himself 
with outstretched arms upon the 
crystal floor. But it recoiled be- 
neath him and he floated as in 
luminous ether. 

“ Well, Elis Frébom, and how 
does this splendour please you ?” 

Thus spoke a strong voice behind 
him. Elis turned and saw the old 
miner, but as he gazed fixedly on 
him he became a gigantic figure of 
molten iron. Elis was recoiling in 
terror, but at that instant a ray of 
light darted with exceeding swift- 
ness from the depths, and the noble 
countenance of a woman became 
visible. She seemed of more than 
mortal race, so great, so strong was 
her form, so serene her glance; yet 
the enraptured seaman fancied he 
had never beheld or conceived such 
surpassing beauty. Elis felt so 
great a joy within him that it rose 
to pain. 

he old man seized him and cried, 

“Take heed, Elis! this is the queen! 
But yet thou mayst look up.” 

Involuntarily he raised his eyes 
and saw the stars of the earthly 
sky shining through a rift in the 
dome of sparkling mineral. A gentle 
voice pronounced his name in 
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accents of sorrow. It was his 
mother’s voice. But it was the 
hand of a maiden which was 


stretched down as if searching for 
his, a maiden’s voice which again 
softly pronounced his name. 

‘“* Bear me up,” he cried. “I still 
belong to the upper world, with its 
joyous sky.” 

“ Beware! Frébom,” replied the 
miner, “beware of being faithless 
to the queen, to whom thou hast 
given thyself!” 

But when the young man again 
looked down into the immovable, 
sphinx-like face of the woman, 
he felt his corporeal substance 
melting, merging fast into the 
luminous stone. He shrieked in 
terror, and awoke from the extra- 
ordinary dream. 

“Strange,” mused Elis, when he 
had, with an effort, rallied his 
thoughts, “how I should dream 
such extravagant stuff! My head 
must be filled with the miner's 
stories of the subterranean splen- 
dours. Yet never in my life have 
I felt such strange emotions &s now. 
Can I be dreaming still? No, I 
am only sick and feverish. Out 
into the open air, the fresh sea- 
breeze will cure me.” 

He dressed himself and hastened 
to the Klippa harbour, where the 
revelry of the Honsning had begun 
anew. But now he felt that all 
pleasure in it for him was over. 
He could not concentrate his 
thoughts. Wishes, aspirations, 
which he did not venture to formu- 
late in words, passed through his 
mind. Now he thought with sad- 
ness of his dead mother; again a 
longing seized him to see once more 
the girl who had addressed him so 
kindly on the previous night; and 
again he felt afraid lest, should the 
girl meet him at a street corner, she 
would after all assume the shape of 
the miner, to whom he felt an in- 
vincible repugnance ; yet at other 
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times he felt he could have lis- 
tened unwearingly to the old man’s 
stories. 

Distracted by the tumult of con- 
flicting emotions, he flung his arms 
across the harbour rail, and gazed 
down into the water. After a little 
while he began to fancy he saw the 
silver waves stiffen into a sparkling 
mass, in which floated a large stately 
ship; the dark clouds seudding 
across the sky above seemed about 
to sink down and densify into an 
arch of stone. He was again in the 
midst of his dream. He saw again 
the face of the woman. A deli- 
rium of rapturous love and desire 
seized him anew. 

His comrades roused him from 
his trance, He was forced to join 
their procession. But an unfamiliar 
voice was constantly whispering in 
his ears, “ Why do you hesitate ? 
Away—away! in the mine at Falun 
is your native land. There will be 
revealed to you all the splendours 
of which you dream. Away—away 
to Falun!” 

For three days Elis Frébom wan- 
dered in the streets of Gothaburgh, 
constantly pursued by the phantom 
shapes of his dream — constantly 
urged on by the unknown voice. 

- On the fourth day, he was stand- 
ing at the town gate, through which 
led the way to Gessle. Suddenly a 
tall figure strode past him through 
the gate. Elis recognized the miner, 
and without a moment’s reflection 
hastened out after him. 

Unresting, he walked on and 
still on, gaining not a single step 
upon the other. 

He knew well that he was on the 
road to Falun, and the knowledge 
soothed and comforted him; for he 
felt convinced that the voice of fate 
had spoken to him through the 
miner, who was now leading him to 
his doom. 

At times, more especially when 
he felt uncertain of the way, the 
old man’s form would suddenly 
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emerge from a ravine or from be- 
hind a boulder, and as suddeuly 
vanish. 

At length, after some days of 
toilsome wandering, Elis observed 
in the distance two lakes, from 
between which arose a thick smoke. 
‘he higher he ascended the western 
eminence, he was able more clearly 
to distinguish a few steeples and 
black house-tops. The old man 
halted in front of him, towering to 
a gigantic height, pointed a shadowy 
finger into the midst of the vapour, 
and vanished from sight. 

“This is Falun,” thought Elis. 
“Falun! my journey’s end.” 

And people coming along behind 
him confirmed his conjecture, that 
yonder, between the lakes Runu and 
Warpann lay the town of Falun, and 
that he was just about to ascend 
the Guffrisberg, where was the great 
shaft or opening of the fa.uous 
mine. 

Full of high hope, Elis Fiébom 
strode forward, but when he stood 
before the huge cavernous gulf, his 
blood froze in his veins. He stood 
petrified at the spectacle of hideous 
desolation. 


It is well known that the great 
opening of the pit at Falun is 1,200 
feet long, 600 feet broad, and 180 
feet deep. The black side walls at 
first descend almost perpendicularly, 
then towards the centre they are 
sloped away by an enormous heap 


of slack and rubbish. In it, and 
from the walls, peep out here and 
there the timber work of old shaft- 
ings, which are forined out of strong 
beams laid close together, and fit- 
ting to one another at the ends, 
after the fashion of an ordinary log- 
house. No tree, not a blade of 
grass, sprouts in the bold, crumbling 
cleft; and in fantastic shapes, like 
gigantic petrified beasts and human 
colossi, the jagged rock-masses 
tower up. In the abyss lie, in 
confused disorder, promiscuously, 
stones, slack, ore, rubbish, and a 
11 
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sulphurous vapour is constantly 
rising, as if below was cooking the 
hell. broth, whose steam poisons the 
green freshness of Nature. One 
might conceive that Dante had 
descended here, and had seen the 
Inferno in all its comfortless tor- 
ment—in all its horror. 

As Elis stood gazing down into 
the immense cavern, there flashed 
into his mind an incident which the 
old helmsmanof his ship had narrated 
to him. Once, when lying in the 
delirium of a fever, he fancied that 
the waves of the sea were turned 
aside, and the unfathomable abyss 
revealed, in which he could plainly 
see the monsters of the deep amidst 
thousands of strange sea-shells and 
coral plants, writhing to and fro in 
horrid embraces, till they lay with 
outstretched jaws stiffened in death. 
Such a sight, according to popular 
superstition, prognosticated a speedy 
death; and in truth, soon after- 
wards, the old sailor fell unaccount- 
ably from the fore-deck into the 
sea and perished. Of this Elis 
thought now; for in truth the chasm 
much resembled the bottom of the 
sea exposed by the retreating waves, 
and the dark stone, the red and 
black slack of the ore, might easily 
be taken for hideous monsters, who 
stretched out their arms to seize 
him, like the polypus of maritime 
legend. It happened, too, that at 
this moment several men were 
ascending from the pit, who, in their 
sombre working garb, with their 
black seamed faces, were not unlike 
ugly cobolds who had crawled from 
the bowels of the earth, and were 
laboriously making their way to the 
surface. 

Elis trembled with affright, a 
giddiness overcame him—a rare 
thing with the practised sailor. He 
felt as if dragged down by invi- 
sible hands. 

With closed eyes he recoiled 
several paces, and only when, at a 
considerable distance from the shaft, 
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he was again descending the Guffris- 
berg, didall the horrorsof that fearful 
spectacle pass from him. He again 
breathed freely ; and on his way to 
Falun he mused almost aloud: 
“What are all the terrors of the 
sea in comparison with those which 
dwell in yon desolate chasm! The 
storm may rage—the clouds may 
dive down into the foaming waves, 
yet soon the beautiful, glorious sun 
wins the victory, and before his 
kindly glance the wild tempest is 
hushed; but never does his beam 
pues yonder darkness, and no 

reath of spring ever refreshes the 
breast of the toiler. No! I cannot 
consort with you, ye black earth- 
worms—never could I grow familiar 
with your cheerless life!” 

Elis purposed spending the night 
in Falun, and then at earliest dawn 
setting out on his return journey 
to Gothaberg. 

When he came to the market- 
place, called Helsingtorget, he found 
a crowd of people gathered. 

A long procession of miners with 
lamps in their hands, in holiday 
garb, accompanied by a band of 
musicians, had just halted before the 
door of a stately house. A tall, 
slenderly-built man, of middle age, 
came out from the door, and looked 
about him with a smile of welcome. 
His frank bearing, open brow, dark 
blue eye, proclaimed the genuine 
Dalecarlian. The miners formed a 
circle about him. He shook every 
one heartily by the hand, and spoke 
to each a few friendly words. 

Elis learned upon inquiry that 
the man’s name was Pehrson Dabl- 
sso, select-man, and proprietor of 
a beautiful bergfralse at Stora- 
Kopparberg. Bergfralses are the 
names given in Sweden to those 
portions of land which are devoted 
to the operations of silver and 
copper-mining. The proprietors of 
such fralses have shares in the pit, 
for the prone working of which 
they are bound responsible. 
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It was further told Elis that the 
Bergstag (Court of Assize) had that 
day concluded its sittings, and that 
it was the custom of the miners, on 
the anniversary of that occasion, to 
march in pracession to the houses 
of the mine-owners, principal pro- 
prietors, and select-mén, by all of 
whom they were hospitably enter- 
tained. 

When he surveyed the handsome, 
a ag eae people, with their 
rank, kindly faces, he could no 
longer think of those earth-worms 
in the crater of the great shaft. 
The cheerful hilarity which, when 
Pehrson Dahlsso stepped from his 
house, blazed up, like a freshly- 
kindled dame, in the crowd, was 
very different from the wild, dis- 
solute abandon of the sailors at 
their Honsning. The quiet way in 
which these simple mining folk took 
their pleasure harmonized well with 
Frébom’s grave, taciturn disposi- 
tion. His heart throbbed with 
delight. He could hardly refrain 
from emotion when certain of the 
younger men broke into a song, 
which in simple, stirring strains, 
celebrated the praises of their calling. 

When the song was over, Pehrson 
Dahlsso opened the door of his 
house, and all the miners entered. 
Elis followed involuntarily, and 
stood upon the threshold, so that 
his glance commanded the whole 
arrangements of the spacious room 
in which the others now seated 
themselves upon benches. The 
tables were covered with an abun- 
dance of animal comforts. A door 
on the opposite side of the room 
opened, and there entered a young 
girl, in festive attire. Tall, and 
slender in shape, her dark hair 
bound in many braids about her 
shapely head, her trim bodice fas- 
tened with rich clasps, she seemed 
the impersonment of youth and 
loveliness. A pleased murmur ran 
through the ranks of the miners:— 

“Ulla Dahlsso! Ulla Dahlsso! 
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how God has blessed our good 
select-man with the sweet child ! ”’ 

The eyes of the oldest sparkled 
with joy when Ulla extended her 
hand to them, as to all others, in 
friendly greeting. 

No sooner had Elis seen the girl 
than he felt pierced as if by light- 
ning ; his whole heart melted within 
him in an ecstasy of love and 
longing. It was Ulla Dahlsso who, 
in that fearful dream, had stretched 
out to him a saving hand. He 
fancied now he had solved the 
riddle of the dream ; and forgetting 
the old miner, fervently thanked 
the propitious fate that had led him 
to Falun. 

But again, standing apart on the 
threshold of the door, he felt him- 
self an unheeded intruder, a friend- 
less man, and wished he had been 
dead before he had seen Ulla. Yet 
he could not turn aside his gaze 
from her; and when once she 
chanced to brush past him, he softly 
whispered her name. The girl 
turned and saw poor Elis, who, his 
whole face one vivid blush, stood 
with downcast look rooted to the 
spot, incapable of speech. 

Ulla approached him, and said 
sweetly,— 

“You are, I think, a stranger, 
dear friend !—that, indeed, one may 
guess from your seaman’s garb! 
Well, but why stand thus in the 
doorway? I pray you come in 
and be merry with us.” 

She seized him by the hand, led 
him into the room, and handed him 
a full tankard of ale. 

“Drink, dear friend,” she said, 
frankly, “drink to a hospitable 
welcome.” 

Elis thought himself again lost 
in the mazes of a blissful dream, 
from which he would speedily 
awaken to unutterable misery. 
Mechanically he emptied the tan- 
kard. Then Dahlsso approached 
him, and after he had shaken him 
kindly by the hand, asked him 
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whence he came, and what had 
brought him to Falun. 

Elis felt the quickening power of 
the good liquor in every vein. 
Meeting the steady gaze of the 
select-man, he became bolder and 
less reticent than was his wont. 
He told how he, a sailor’s son, had 
been at sea from childhood; how he 
had just returned from the East 
Indies to find his mother, his sole 
surviving relative, no longer in life ; 
how he now felt himself utterly 
alone in the world; how the wild 
life at sea had become repugnant 
to him ; how, finally, his inclination 
led him to miner’s work, and he 
wished to obtain employment in 
Falun. This last statement, so 
utterly at variance with his resolu- 
tions of a few moments before, broke 
from him almost involuntarily, yet 
he felt an obscure consciousness 
that he had expressed the desire of 
his inmost heart in which he himself 
had not yet believed. 

Pehrson Dahlsso gazed at the 
lad very earnestly, as if he would 
scan his inmost thoughts,— 

“T cannot think, Elis Frébom,” 
he said at length, “that mere 
eaprice has driven you from your 
former calling, and that you have 
not maturely considered all the 
hardships, all the difficulties, of a 
miner’s life before you resolved to 
give yourself toit. There is an old 
superstition amongst us that the 
mighty elements of earth and fire, 
with which the miner contends, 
would annibilate him if he did 
not exert his utmost energies of 
mind and body, undividedly, to 
maintain supremacy over them. If 
you have sufficiently examined your- 
self and are resolved, you have 
come at a good time. There is a 
lack of workers in my pit. You 
may if you chose remain with me, 
and go down to-morrow with the 
foreman-hewer, who will indicate to 
you your work.” 

Elis’ heart beat high at Pebrson 
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Dahlsso’s offer. He no longer re- 
membered the horrors of the chasm 
into which he had looked. The 
blissful prospect of seeing the gentle 
Ulla daily, of dwelling with her 
beneath one roof, filled him with 
delight. He indulged the sweetest 


hopes. 

Dekel Dahlsso informed the 
miners that a young apprentice had 
just offered his services, and pre- 
sented Elis Frébom. All the com- 
pany looked with glances of satis- 
faction upon the comely youth 
whose pliant, muscular limbs, they 
said, exactly suited him for the 
work, and they felt certain in 
docility and diligence he would net 
be found wanting. 

One of the men, a miner well up 
in years, approached, and after a 
cordial greeting, informed Elis that 
he was foreman-hewer in Pehrson’s 
pit, and would take a pleasure in 
carefully instructing him in all 
things necessary for him to know. 
They sat down together, and over a 
jug of ale the old man began to 
talk garrulously over the first duties 
of an apprentice. The spectral 
miner of Gothaburgh returned to 
Elis’ recollection, and, strange to say, 
he was able to repeat almost every- 
thing the man bad said to him. 

“ Why!” cried the miner, in as- 
tonishment, “ Elis Frébom! where 
have you learned all those trade 
mysteries? Certain am I in a very 
short time you will become one of 
the best apprentices in the pit.” 

The fair Ulla, as she walked up 
and down among her guests, often 
nodded to him kindly, and urged 
him to be merry. “ Now,” she 
said, “ you are no longer a stranger ! 
You are one of ourselves. Falun, 
with its rich mines, is your native 
land.” 

A whole heaven of bliss and joy 
opened before the young man’s eyes 
at Ulla’s words. The girl manifestly 
loved to linger beside him; her 
father also observed with pleasure 
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the quiet, self-restrained bearing of 
his new employé. 

But all this did not prevent Elis’ 
heart from beating violently when 
he stood once more beside the 
smoking chasm, and, shrouded in 
the sombre dress, the heavy Dale- 
carlian shoes shod with iron on his 
feet, descended with the hewer into 
the shaft. Sometimes thick vapours 
which lay heavy on his breast almost 
choked him, at other times the 
lamps flickered and were extin- 
guished by the cold, piercing drafts 
which streamed through the under- 
ground passages. Further and 
further they descended, at times on 
iron ladders hardly a foot broad; 
and Fiébom soon found that the 
dexterity in climbing he had 
acquired at sea would avail him 
nothing here. 

At length the bottom was reached, 
and the new recruit received his 
work. He thought of the gentle 


Ulla; like a radiant angel she floated 


above him, and he speedily forgot 
his qualms, his dislike, and the tedi- 
ous toilsome work. He felt con- 
vinced that only when he had 
devoted himself to his calling with 
all his powers of mind and body, 
and had given satisfaction to 
Dahlsso, was there the slightest ex- 
pectation of his hopes being fulfilled, 
and so in an incredibly short space 
of time he equalled in skill the 
most experienced miner. 

Every day Pehrson Dahlaso’s 
liking for the diligent lad became 
more and more manifest, indeed, he 
would frequently tell him that he 
looked upon him more in the light 
of a dear son than a trusted servant. 
Uilla’s warm affection too, showed 
itself by various little signs. Often 
when Elis was going to his work 
and had something dangerous in 
hand, she would implore him with 
tears in her bright eyes to expose 
himself to no unnecessary risks, 
And when he returned on such 
occasions she ran joyously to meet 
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him, and had always a cup of the 
best ale in her hand, or had prepared 
some refreshing dainty. The heart 
of Elis thrilled with joy when 
Dahlsso one day said to him, that 
with the considerable sum of money 
he had brought with him his dili- 
gence and economy could not fail, at 
no distant date, to obtain a berghem- 
man, or portion of a bergfralse, in 
which case no mine-owner in Falun 
would reject him as a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. He ought now 
to have found courage to say at 
once how unspeakably he loved Ulla, 
and had fixed all his hopes of happi- 
ness upon the possession of her. 
But invincible timidity, possibly also 
the harassing doubt whether Ulla, 
as he sometimes fancied, did really 
love him, sealed his lips. 

It happened that Frébom was 
one day working in a subterranean 
passage, surrounded with a sulphur- 
ous vapour so dense that his lamp 
glimmered feebly and he was hardly 
able to discern the seams of the 
ore. Suddenly he heard a slow 
measured beat, as of some one 
working with a pointed hammer, 
which seemed to proceed from a 
still lower portion of the mine. 
Since that kind of work was not 
possible at such a depth, and more- 
over no one save Elis had that day 
descended, the foreman having set 
the men to work in the front shaft, 
there was something weird and 
mysterious in the continued knocks. 
Elis laid aside chisel and mallet, and 
listened tothe hollow beating sounds, 
which seemed to come nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly he observed close 
beside him a black shadow, and 
when a draft of air blew aside the 
choking “‘ damp,” he recognized the 
old miner of Gothaburgh. 

“Good luck to you,” he cried, 
“good luck to you, Elis Frébom, 
here below among the ores. Well, 
how does your life please you, 
comrade?” 

Elis was about to inquire in what 
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extraordinary way the man had 
found his way into the pit, but the 
other struck his hammer on the 
stone with such force that sparks of 
fire flashed out, and when the sound 
had died away like distant growling 
of thunder he shouted again,— 

“This is glorious trappgang, but 
you, base, grovelling companion, see 
nothing but a vein of ¢rwmm, hardly 
broader than a wheat straw. Down 
below here you are a blind, unskilled, 
helpless toiler to whom the Metal 
Prince will be always ungracious. 
Ha! ha! you will win Ulla Dahlsso 
for your wife? for that you labour 
here sans pay or reward. Beware, 
faithless wretch! lest the Prince 
whom you despise seize you and 
dash you to pieces against the rock. 
Mark my words, Frébom! Ulla will 
never be your wife.” 

Elis was transported with fury at 
the man’s insulting words. 

“ What do you here?” he cried, 
in hoarse tones—‘ what do you 
here inmy master, Pehrson Dahlsso’s 
pit, where I am doing with all my 
might the work given me to do? 
Get you gone as you came, or we 
will see which of us will first beat 
in the other’s brain.” So saying, 
Elis planted himself defiantly in 
front of the miner, brandishing his 
heavy iron chisel. But the old man 
burst into a mocking laugh. Nimbly 
as a squirrel he ran up the narrow 
rungs of the ladder, and vanished in 
the darkness. 

Elis felt paralyzed in every limb. 
He could no longer work to purpose. 
He also ascended the ladder. He 
met the foreman at the pit entrance, 
and was surprised when the man 
recoiled some paces in manifest 
terror. 

“ Good heavens, Elis!” he eried, 
“what has happened you? You 
are pale as death. My God! I know 
it. You are not yet accustomed 
to the damps; that has done it, I 
feel certain. Come, drink, good 
lad ; this will do you good.” 
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Elis took a strong pull at the 
brandy flask, which somewhat re- 
vived him. He proceeded to nar- 
rate his adventure, and how he had 
formed the acquaintance of the 
miner in Gothaburgh. 

The foreman calmly heard him 
out, then shaking his head signifi- 
cantly he said, “Elis Frébom, it 
bas been old Torbern whom you 
met, and I now perceive the tales 
which are told of him here to be 
not altogether fabulous. About a 
century ago there lived in Falun 
a miner named Torbern. He is 
said to have been the first to bring 
the mineral wealth of Falun into 
notice, and in his time the output 
was far richer than it is now. No 
one then understood the processes 
of mining better than Torbern. As 
if armed with an especial higher 
power, the richest veins revealed 
themselves to him; and, being a 
gloomy, taciturn man, who, without 
wife or child—even a house of his 
own in Falun—rarely came to the 
surface, but was constantly burrow- 
ing in the depths, a report could 
not fail speedily to pass about 
among the superstitious mining 
folk, that he had entered into 
alliance with the demons who reside 
within the bowels of the earth, 


and form ore and gold and silver 


to entice the soul of man. Paying 
no heed to the urgent remon- 
strances of Torbern, who constantly 
prophesied misfortune when the 
miners’ motive for work ceased to 
be a true love for the wonderful 
minerals and metals, in avari- 
cious greed of gain they widened 
the passages more and more, till 
at length, on St. John’s Day, 1687, 
the fearful land-slip occurred which 
produced the deep kettle-shaped 
opening known as the great shaft, 
and so completely ruined the whole 
internal structure, that only with 
great labour, and at great expense, 
couldthe works beagain commenced. 


Of Torbern nothing more was ever 
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seen or heard ; and it was supposed 
that, burrowing as usual in the 
lowest workings of the mine, he 
had perished in the catastrophe. 
Some time afterwards, however— 
indeed so spon as the mine was 
again in good working order, the 
hewers declared they had met Tor- 
bern in the pit, who gave them all 
manner of good advice, and pointed 
out the richest lodes. Others had 
seen him wandering round the 
opening of the sunken pit ; some- 
times lamenting piteously, at other 
times in a fury of passion. Young 
men came here at various times 
with a story similar to yours, of a 
grey-headed man who exhorted 
them to take to the miner’s calling, 
and directed them to Falun. This 
always happened when there was a 
deficiency of workers, and possibly 
Torbern in this way still endeavours 
to further the prosperity of his be- 
loved mine. If it be really Torbern 
with whom you quarrelled, and if 
he spoke of an abundant trappgang, 


= may be certain that there is to 
e found there a rich vein of ore, 
which we will examine together to- 


morrow. I suppose you have not 
forgotten that we in this locality 
call the ferruginous stone trappgang, 
and that ¢rwmm is a ribbon-like vein 
of ore entering the rock, broken up 
into various parts and comparatively 
valueless. 

When Elis Frébom, disturbed 
and excited by what he had heard, 
entered Pehrson Dahlsso’s house, 
Ulla did not come to meet him with 
her wonted cordiality. With down- 
cast look, and, as Elis thought, eyes 
red with weeping, she sat apart, 
and beside her a handsome, middle- 
aged man, who had her hand clasped 
in his, and seemed anxious to make 
himself agreeable. Dahlsso drew 
Elis—who, filled with a terrible 
suspicion, could not lift his eyes 
from the pair—into a side-room, and 
said,— ; 

“Well, Elis! you will soon be 
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able to prove your love for me ; for 
though I have all along considered 
you as my own son, you will be so 
now in reality. The gentleman 
whom you see in the other room is 
the wealthy Mr. Eric Olawsen, 
merchant in Gothaburgh. He has 
sought my daughter in marriage. 
I have gladly given my consent. 
She goes at once with him to Gotha- 
burgh, and then you will be alone 
with me; my only support in my 
old age. But, Elis! you say no- 
thing? You grow pale. I trust 
my words do not displease you; 
that when my daughter must leave 
me, you will not go also. Stay here 
a moment. I hear Mr. Olawsen 
calling me.” 

With this Pehrson left the room. 

Elis felt his brain reeling. He 
had not a word—not a tear. Ina 
passionate frenzy he rushed from 
the house, on—on to the opening of 
the sunken pit. If the monstrous 
cleft in the daylight presented a 
terrifying spectacle, now, when the 
night had fallen, and there was but 
a faintly-glimmering moon, the 
weird, fantastically-shaped rocks 
resembled obscene monsters—the 
abominable birth of hell—who, in 
hideous ruin and combustion 
hurled, lay writhing in horrid em- 
braces, darting fiery glances from 
their basilisk eyes, and stretching 
out hungry talons for poor human 
folk. 

“Torbern! Torbern!” screamed 
Elis, in a terrible voice, till the 
cavernous gulf rang, “ here am I! 
You were right. I was a poor fool 
to give myself up to hopes of hap- 
piness upon the earth’s surface. 
Below lies my treasure—my life— 
my all! Come down with me— 
show me the richest trappgang ; then 
I will hew and bore and toil, and 
will never again look upon the light 
of the natural sun, nor the face of 
this fair world. Torbern! Torbernt 
come down with me!” 


Elis took flint and steel, lighted 
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his lamp, and descended to where 
he had been working on the previous 
day. What was his astonishment 
to find, on reaching the bottom, in 
the stone struck by the old miner's 
hammer, an abundant vein of most 
glorious metal. Yet, when he gazed 
more kindly upon it, a dazzling 
radiance seemed to light up the 
whole vault, and its walls became 
transparent as purest crystal. That 
fateful dream which he had dreamt 
in Gothaburgh returned. He gazed 
upon blooming gardens of metal 
trees and plants, upon which, like 
fruit, hung blossoms and flowers of 
luminous stone. He saw the laugh- 
ing girls, the majestic form and fea- 
tures of thequeen. Sheseized him, 
drew him down, clasped him to her 
bosom. Then a glowing heat shot 
through him, and he lost all con- 
sciousness, save an obscure feeling 
of floating in the waves of a blue, 
transparent ether. 

“Frébom! Fiébom!” shouted 
a strong voice from above, and the 
flicker of torches fell into the shaft. 
It was Dahlsso himself, who was 
descending with the foreman to 
search for the young man, who had 
been observed running like one 
possessed to the opening of the 
great shaft. 

They fund him standing as if 
spell-bound, his face pressed against 
the cold stone. 

“What do you down here in the 
night time, rash fellow ?’’ shouted 
Pebrson. “Gather yourstrength and 
come up with us; who knows what 
good news you may learn above ?” 

In profound silence Elis ascended 
—in profound silence he followed 
Dahlsso, who ceased not to rate 
him soundly for having exposed 
himself to such peril. 

It was bright daylight when they 
entered the house. Ulla, with a 
loud ery, flung herself upon Elis’ 
breast, and called him by the 
sweetest names. But her father 
said :— 
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“You fool! am I so blind as not 
to have long known that you loved 
Ulla—that the hope of one day 
calling her your wife spurred you 
to toil so unwearyingly in the pit? 
Think you I knew not long ago 
that Ulla loved you with her whole 
heart? Nor did I desire a better 
son-in-law than a diligent, steady, 

ious miner, such as you, my brave 
lis. But your silence vexed me.” 

“Did we ourselves know, my 
father, that we loved one another so 
tenderly ?” interrupted Ulla. 

“ Still,” continued Dahlsso, “I 
was vexed at Elis not telling me 
openly and straightforwardly of his 
love, and for that reason, and to try 
your love also, I invented the story 
about Mr. Olawsen’s wooing. You 
foolish people! he has been married 
these many years. And to you, 
Elis Frébom, I give my daughter in 
marriage; for, I repeat, no better 
son-in-law could I look for or 
desire.” 

Tears of joy ran down Elis’ 
cheeks. All recollection of the 
fearful experiences of the night van- 
ished at Dahlsso’s words, which 
came with the sudden and gladsome 
effect of a burst of sunshine. He 
felt like a man awakening {rom a 
fearful dream to find the bright 
morning light streaming upon him. 

At their master’s command, the 
miners assembled at noon to share 
the betrothal feast. 

Ulla had dressed herself in her 
best, and looked lovelier than ever. 
The guests showered their con- 
gratulations on Elis; but upon his 
pale face something of the terrors of 
the past night still lay, and often 
he gazed out in front of him, as if 
his thoughts were far away, 

“What ails you, Elis?” asked 
Ulla. 

He pressed her to his breast, and 
said only, “ You are mine now, 
dearest, and all is well.” 

In the midst of all his joy, 
Elis sometimes thought an ice-cold 
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hand was creeping about his heart, 
and a low voice saying, ‘* Have you 
reached your highest desire in win- 
ning Ulla? You poor fool! have 
you not seen the face of the queen?” 

At such times he felt himself 
almost unmanned by an indefin- 
able terror. He was haunted by 
the dread that suddenly one of the 
miners would rise up before him, 
tall as a giant, and assuming the 
form of ‘Torbern, would remind him 
of the subterranean realm of stone, 
to which he had given himself. 

And yet again, he could not 
understand why the spectre miner 
should be so hostile to him—why 
his miner's handicraft should prove 
an obstacle to the consummation of 
his happiness. 

Pehrson did not fail to observe 
Elis’ perturbed manner, but as- 
cribed it merely tothe baneful effects 
of that nocturnal visit to the pit. 
Not so Ulla; filled with a myste- 
rious presentiment of evil, she im. 
plored her lover to tell her the 
terrible thing which hud befallen 
him, and which was slowly rearing 
betwixt them u wall of secrecy and 
reserve. In the tumult of conflict- 
ing emotions, Elis felt almost dis- 
tracted. In vain he strove to tell 
of the wonderful sights he had seen 
in the bowels of the earth. He felt 
as if an unknown power sealed his 
lips—that the awful face of the 
queen was stamped upon his fea- 
tures; and should he pronounce her 
name, a glance from her stern eye, 
like the fabled head of the Gorgon, 
would turn the beholder to stone. 
All the splendours which in the 
mine had filled him with rapturous 
joy, he now felt to be inventions of 
hell to lure him on to his eternal 
destruction. 

Pehrson Dahlsso ordered him to 
remain at home for several days, 
until he had completely recovered 
from the nervous disorder into 
which he had fallen. During this 
period Ulla’s love, which streamed 
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forth pure and bright from her 
innocent heart, banished for the 
time the fantastic and horrible 
creations of his heated brain. Elis 
breathed an atmosphere of joy and 
peace. 

When again he descended to his 
work, he was conscious of a great 
change. Rich veins of ore lay clear 
and distinct before his eyes where 
before he had discerned nothing. 
He wrought with redoubled energy, 
forgetting every other thing. When 
he ascended to the surface, and had 
to think of Ulla and her father, he 
felt as if cloven into two parts. His 
higher and better part he knew lay 
beneath the ground, reposing in 
the arms of the queen, while he 
slept a troubled sleep in his lowly 
bed in Falun. If Ulla at any time 
ventured to speak of their love and 
the happiness in store for them, 
Elis would interrupt her with an 
eloquent description of the splen- 
dours of his subterranean home; 
of the inconceivable wealth which 
lay undiscovered there, and would 
launch into such confused and 
incoherent rhapsodies that distress 
seized the poor child. She could 
not imagine what had so changed 
the taciturn Elis. He was con- 
stantly tormenting Dahlsso and 
the men with stories of the dis- 
covery of rich lodes of abundant 
treppgang; and when they could 
find nothing but worthless stone, 
he would say, with a mocking laugh, 
that apparently he alone understood 
the secret signs, the significant 
writing which the hand of the 
queen herself had graven on the 
mineral, and that it was enough to 
understand those mysterious hiero- 
glyphics, without endeavouring to 
bring to the surface that which they 
revealed. Sadly the old foreman 
would look at Elis, when, with 
flashing eyes, he spoke of the radiant 
paradise which shone with resplen- 
dent lustre in the fathomless caverns 
of earth, over which reigned the 
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mighty queen, whose bounden 
vassal and slave he was. 

“Alas! sir,” he once whispered 
into Pehrson Dahlsso’s ear, “ old 
Torbern has done for the poor boy.” 

“ Believe not,” replied the other, 
“such foolish miners’ legends, old 
friend. Love has turned the head 
of the excitable Neriker, that is all. 
Only let the marriage be past, and 
it will be all over with his trappgang 
and subterranean paradises.” 

The marriage day fixed by Dahl- 
sso at length drew near. For 
several days previous to it, Elis 
Frébom had been more silent, grave, 
and taciturn than had _ recently 
been his wont, yet he had never so 
yielded himself up to his love for 
Ulla as during that time. He was 
not inclined to be absent a moment 
from her side, so did not descend 
to his work. He seemed to have 
forgotten his dreams and visions, 
for not a word of the kind passed 
his lips. Ulla was full of joy; all 
her fears lest the secret powers of 
which she had often heard the 
superstitious miners tell might lure 
him by magic force to his ruin were 
dispelled. Pehrson Dahlsso, too, 
said smiling, to the old foreman,— 

“Did not I tell you that Elis 
Frébom had only lost his head with 
love for my Ulla?” 

Early on the marriage morning— 
it was St. John’s day—Elis knocked 
at the door of Ulla’s room. She 
opened, and recoiled in terror when 
she saw her bridegroom, dressed in 
his wedding clothes, pale as death, 
in his eyes a dull, lurid light. 

“JT only wish,” he said, in a 
trembling voice, “to tell you, my 
dearest Ulla, that we stand now upon 
the verge of highest human happi- 
ness. Last night all has been re- 
vealed tome. Atthe bottom of the 
pit, embedded in chloride and mica, 
lies the sparkling ruby almandrin, 
in which is inserted the tablet con- 
taining the pictured record of our 
future life, which you must receive 
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from me as a wedding gift. It is 
more beautiful than the glorious 
blood-red carbuncle which glitters 
on the mountain’s brow in distant 
western lands, as Indian legends 
tell; and if we, united in close 
affection, can gaze together into its 
luminous depths, we will be able to 
discern the mode in which our 
inmost being is interwoven with 
the branches which sprout up from 
the heart of the queen, in the 
centre point of the earth. It is 
only necessary for me to bring the 
stone to the light, and that 1 will 
do now. Do not disturb yourself, 
dearest Ulla. I will soon return.” 

Ulla entreated her lover with 
tears to desist from his insane pro- 
ject, since she felt a presentiment 
of misfortune; but Elis assured her 
that without the precious amulet 
he could never have another happy 
hour, and laughed away her tremors. 
He hastily embraced his bride and 
hurried from the house. 

The guests were already assem- 
bled to conduct the bridal pair to 
the church at Kopparbergh, where, 
after divine worship, the ceremony 
was to be performed. Quite a bevy 
of gaily-dressed girls, who, after 
the fashion of the country, were to 
lead the van of the procession, were 
already dancing and jesting about 
Ulla. The musicians were tuning 
their instruments, and trying a gay 
wedding march. It was almost 
noon; yet no sign of Elis. Sud- 
denly several miners rushed into 
the room, anguish and terror on 
their pale faces. A fearful land-slip 
had happened, and Pehrson Dahl- 
sso’s pit had entirely fallen in. 

“Elis! my Elis is dead!” 
screamed Ulla, and sunk at her 
father’s feet in a death-like swoon. 
Dahlsso now learned for the first 
time that Elis had descended the 
shaft early in the morning, and had 
not since been seen. The horror- 
struck miners, all of whom, for- 
tunately, were among the wedding 
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guests, hastened to the spot; but 
all their efforts, undertaken at the 
risk of their lives, proved unavailing. 
Elis Frébom was not found. There 
could be no doubt that the unfortu- 
nate man had been buried under 
the falling earth of the pit, and so 
anguish and sorrow fell upon the 
house of good Pehrson Dahlsso at 
the very moment that he fancied 
the peace and rest of his old age 
secured. 


* * * a * 


The good select-man had been 
long dead; long ago his daughter, 
Ulla, had vanished no one knew 
whither, and their name and story 
had become a tradition in Falun; 
for since Friébom’s fateful marriage 
day fifty years hadfied. One day 
it chanced that certain miners, 
searching for a through passage 
betwixt two shafts, found, at a 
depth of 600 feet, the corpse of a 
young man, which, when brought 
to the daylight, seemed as if fos- 
silized—hardened to stone. 

He lay as if asleep—so fresh, so 
well preserved were his features ; 
so utterly without any symptom of 
decay his handsome miner’s dress, 
the very flowers upon hisbreast. The 
villagers gathered round the corpse; 
but no one could recognize the 
features, or recollect a comrade 
who had recently perished. They 
were about to carry it away to 
Falun, when there was seen de- 
scending the Guffrisberg a grey, 
withered woman, supporting her 
feeble and tottering frame upon a 
staff. 

“ Yonder comes the old St.John’s 
Day ‘witch!” shouted some of the 
men. They had given this name 
to the woman from the circum. 
stance that every year, on the anni- 
versary of St. John’s Day, she never 
failed to appear in the vicinity of 
the sunken shaft, round which she 
wandered some time, wringing her 
hands, and manifesting the utmost 
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sorrow, and then disappeared 
mysteriously and suddenly as she 
came. 

No sooner had the withered crone 
perceived the body of the man, 
than throwing away her staff, she 
flung her arms wildly up towards 
heaven, and cried in heart-rending 
tones of grief: ‘‘ Oh, Elis Frébom! 
my Elis! my sweet bridegroom !” 
She crouched down on the ground, 
seized the stiffened hands and 
pressed them to her breast, beneath 
whose cold exterior there still beat 
a heart full of passionate love. 

“Alas!” she said, at length, 
looking round upon the bystanders, 
“you have all forgotten poor Ulla 
Dahlsso; this man’s happy bride 
fifty years ago. When I, in grief 
and sorrow, was journeying to 
Omas, old Torbern met me, and 
comforted me, saying, that I would 
once again on earth see my Elis, 
whom the stone had swallowed up 
upon his marriage-day. And so I 
came always on St. John’s Day, and 
looked down into the dark depth, 
full of longing and true love; and 
now, after all the years, I have him 
again. My Elis!—my husband!” 

Again she flung her arms about 
the body as if she would never part 
from it, and the rough miners 
stood round deeply moved. 

Softer and softer grew her sighs 
and sobs, till they died away. 

The miners approached; ten- 
derly they would have raised poor 
Ulla, but she had breathed her last 
upon the corpse of her dead bride- 
groom ; and when they sought to 
lift the body of the man, which 
they thought hardened to stone, it 
crumbled in their hands to dust. 

In the church at Kopparberg, 
where fifty years ago the pair were 
to have been married, they laid the 
ashes of the man, and beside him 
the corpse of his bride, faithfub 
unto death. 


J. Matueson SHaw. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE LIFEBOAT. 
By tue Rev. P. MacMortanp, LL.D. 


Sport of the seething Brine, 
She sits like buoyant seabird on the wave ! 
As if she said, ‘‘ Come, man me with the brave ; 
And let us glory in our work to save— 
Our work divine!” 
They launch’d her with a Cheer! 
Loudly it rose upon the welcoming wind ; 
Telling what kindly sympathies of Kind, 
Man to his fellow-man in danger bind— 
O’ermastering fear. 


They launched her with a Prayer! 
The words rose heavenwards as she swam afloat ; 
“May God's best blessings rest upon the boat! 
And when wild dangers gather, may He note, 
And shield, and spare!” 


The giant billow breaks 
Around her, as she curtseys to the Sun; 
Filled with great deeds, that yet are to be done; 
And with dear lives, that yet are to be won, 
From ocean wrecks. 


O great and glorious strife! 
O, thrice bless’d vessel, all by Mercy plann’'d ; 
With brave and fearless spirits nobly mann‘d ; 
(Amid the grandeur of the storm, more grand!) 
To rescue life. 


A place to serve has each— 
One on the land, another on the sea; 
Some where soft gales with silken sails agree ; 
Thine, where the wild foam-churning billows be ; 
Wild storm-birds screech! 


But won is highest fame, 
Where danger is the greatest—toil most hard! 
All honour to the Ships our coasts that guard ; 
But higher honour, more sublime reward 
Illumes thy Name! 
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STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


No. Ii. 


FERGUSSON, TANNAHILL, AND POLLOCK. 


“ And even they whose shattered hearts 
and frames 

Make them unhappiest of poetic names, 

What are they, if they know their 
calling high, 

But crush'd perfumes exhaling to the 
sky?” 


Many of the Scottish poets are 
numbered among the infanti per- 
duti of that nation. The indomi- 
table energy which characterises 
her sons has been lavished on her 
singers, and the additional impe- 
tuosity of the poet has been the 
ruin of many of them. Confident 
of their own latent gifts, and fired 
with ambition’s lofty thoughts, they 
reckoned flesh and blood of little 
account in comparison with an im- 
perishable song. As their faculties 
developed, new desires too soon 
procured for them unhappy ex- 
periences, which not only rifted 
their lives with terrible destruc- 
tion, but when set in lines of 
melodious verse have captivated 
people old and young alike. High- 
strung and intensely passionate, 
they passed their days in fever- 
heats of anxiety, and in tragic 
dénotements reached premature 
ends. Lives they are which the 
modern versifier remembers in a 
sonnet and the preacher chooses as 
texts for trite moral disquisitions. 
Their childhood was passed in the 
blessed calm of the country, and 
strong was their love for their 


fatherland; their hearts cheered 
them in the days of youth; but 
with budding manhood came 
sorrows and sadness. In their 
thoughts dwelt these delightful 
words, stamped with the authority 
of the old pensive Ecclesiastes: 
“A good name is better than pre- 
cious ointment, and the day of 
death than the day of one’s birth.’” 
Cultured as many of them were, 
they did not reach those length- 
ened years which the excellency of 
knowledge giveth. In their ears 
lingered also the fond sentence, 
‘“* Whom the gods love die young.” 
This poetic fancy of the Greeks 
must not be too strictly criticised ; 
it is ever old and ever new. For 
centuries it has acted on sorrowing 
parents, charms more potent than 
any hard truths; and had it not 
touched all hearts as a spell it 
would not have been passed down 
on human lips from century to cen- 
tury. It is as fresh as the last 
and best coined phrase of Disraeli ; 
it is more epigrammatic than 
Emerson’s shortest sentence ; more 
powerful than the strongest words 
of Carlyle. And even although it 
is illusory and is the veriest 
myth that passes in modern circu- 
lation, no one has the courage to 
dispel its fictionary solace, or to 
brush away the delicate web of 
comfort it weaves around a mother’s 
heart. 
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During the end of the last cen- 
tury and the early beginning of this, 
it was a characteristic feature of the 
Scottish muse to be melancholy, 
tender unto sadness. Her music 
was largely made up of wails and 
dirges. The subjects were old and 
threadbare. The strict observance 
of the Sabbath, and the determined 
religious feelings of the people 
strongly restrained new thoughts. 
No similes were then so often em- 
ployed by the poets as death, 
eternity, and the grave, and the 
muse was jaded and worn out from 
having so long journeyed in the 
one direction. Upon crossbones, 
dissolving skulls, and old epitaphs 
the bards raised strains of music 
worthy of better subjects. The 
atmosphere was sultry and the 
waters were stagnant. It was the 
end of an old school of poetry, 
and the quiet pause which preceded 
the new. The poets had not yet 
found themselves at ease with the 
English language ; when once they 
saw it was to be the language of 
the nation they set themselves 
diligently to master it; but as was 
to have been expected, their En- 
glish verse was lifeless. There 
then followed a crushing reaction. 
It was left for a new singer to 
show that they had no reason to be 
ashamed of their native tongue, 
and with Robert Burns came newer 
and higher poesy. In his hands 
the Doric became classic. Romance 
deluged the land, and his spirit at 
once remodelled the Scottish muse, 
and gave to verse the intense 
realism of modern life and thought, 
from which it had been long 


divorced. Of these two periods 
which preceded and _ succeeded 
Burns, Fergusson and Tannabill 


and Pollock may be taken as fair 
specimen poets; their lives and 
works bear out these remarks. 
But even at this time we have 
hardly got over those ideas of life 
which then spoiled so many useful 
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lives. English poets, who held in 
defiance all authority and estab- 
lished opinions, were the models 
which the young rhymesters copied, 
while the manly examples of 
Crabbe, Cowper, and Allan Ramsay 
were disregarded. Imitation did 
not end in merely copying their 
styles and mannerisms, but youth- 
ful aspirants, sad now to contem- 
plate, dressed as they dressed, 
lived as they lived, and even died 
their deaths. It was melancholy 
plagiarism. 

It is sad to reflect that many of 
the authors of our touching lyrics 
died young, and in circumstances 
unpleasant. Some of our sweetest 
songs have been written by despon- 
dent hearts. We have often won- 
dered if our young ladies would 
continue to warble some of these 
songs in the impassive, unfeeling 
manner they are wont to do, were 
they aware of the histories of the 
songs. And perhaps it fortunately 
is a strange anomalous affinity that 
lyrics chargéd with strong person- 
ality, written under a delirium of 
pain, and impetuously thrown off 
as a relief to a harrowed heart, 
afford joy and pleasure to the 
singers. It is often well that the 
public do not greatly interest them- 
selves in the histories of some of 
our popular songs, else the glow of 
sweet feelings which they expe- 
rience in hearing them sung would 
be rudely dissipated. The author 
of the beautiful song “ Home 
sweet Home” was a wearied tra- 
veller abroad, and had not enjoyed 
those feelings of gladness he has 
immortalised. “ The Flower o’ Dun- 
blane,” which is a delightful song, 
was written in sadness by its 
author. 

The blooming flush of youth is 
clearly observable in the Scotch 
ringers, and they possess that flow 
springing from newly-found wealth 
which seemed to have been as joyfulto 
them as they are to the readers. One 
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finds but little consolation in the 
philosophic reflection that what is a 
severe loss to the individual is a clear 
gain to the community. Exclud- 
ing Burns—on whom nothing new 
that is true can be written after 
Carlyle’s masterly criticism,—the 
forlorn hopes of North Britain are 
not such giants in the literary world 
as are to be found in England, Italy, 
and France ; alongside of them they 
are pigmies; but the beauty of a 
daisy or a cowslip may be as at- 
tractive to the painter as that of 
the rose or the pansy. Classify 
them as we may,these minor men 
have suffered as much as the most 
eminent. Sorrow is allotted to all 
men ; and we are too apt to take the 
sorrows of the great at their own 
estimate, without reflecting that 
their sufferings have been accounted 
heavier than others because of the 
dignity and grandeur of their 
expression. The pain which a 
shepherd lad experiences on the 
rejection of his lovesuit by a 
ploughman’s daughter may be more 
acute and lasting than the spasm 
which a rhymester feels in the 
unsuccess of his love; solitude 
heightens the one, rhymes and 
sonnets take the edge off the 
other. But errors are as neces- 
sary to the development of minor 
poets as they are of master-spirits, 

Robert Fergusson may be con- 
sidered the poetical father of 
Burns. He was the national 
bard’s favourite ; and on his grave 
in the old churchyard of the Canon- 
gate Burns, from some scanty 
savings, erected a memorial to his 
memory and wrote an epitaph for 
the tombstone. There was a strong 
likeness in their lives. Although 
the one was educated at the Uni- 
versity,and had spent his days in the 
city, in its pleasures and night al- 
lurements, and the other had up 
to manhood enjoyed the gladness 
of the country and the freshness 
of a farm servant’s occupation, the 


two had much in common—the 
intense relish of pleasure wher- 
ever to be had, extreme delight 
in whatever they delighted in, 
strong passionate hearts, and care- 
less indifference to whatever pleased 
them not. Admirers of the one 
can hardly fail to admire the other. 
But it is only in their lives that 
the resemblance holds, for it widely 
diverges the moment their poems 
are compared ; then the master-hand 
of the later compeer stands out 
pre-eminent by far. 

Fergusson was a veritable infante 
perduto. His life was as a rapid 
mountain torrent, in its eagerness 
to reach the slopes of the vale 
rushing headlong over large 
boulders. It reads like a dream of 
an unstrung mind, fitful, restless, 
terribly anxious to reach a conclu- 
sion, untimely though it be. Like 
Walter Savage Landor’s paintings, 
the draughtmanship is not mure 
fantastic than the colours are 
weird. One cannot help wonder- 
ing sometimes, on reading the 
careers of some of our gifted 
brothers, if a man’s life with all its 
responsibilities be faintly realised 
in holding it worth a mere child’s 
bauble, or an irksome task to be 
got over as speedily as possible, or 
a cupful of pleasure which may 
be drained at one single gulp and 
its contents not exhausted in 
sips and mouthfuls for many years. 
What may seem to us as a delirium 
of joy, might have been to others 
a racking vision, with no alleviat- 
ing pleasures, except the expression 
of the mind’s fancies in ringing 
verse. “ Things sad to bear,” says 
Euripides, “ are pleasant to hear.” 

Those who palliate the errors 
and faults of men of intellectual 
endowments will find in him one 
worthy of attention. To our more 
sedate readers we would state that 
it is but just to remember that we 
owe those songs and poems of his 
to the very same genius of the 
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man which brought him low and 
stained his name. His was one 
of those constitutions with which 
there is no moderation. An anec- 
dote of his childhood illustrates 
this. Being fond of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, he was reading the 
chapter wherein the parent’s duty 
is ineuleated in a_ sententious 
manner, and entering the room 
where bis mother was, he, in tears, 
besought her to whip him. The 
astonished mother, on inquiring the 
reason of the request, was told, 
“Oh, mother! he that spareth the 
rod hateth the child.” 

His conduct at the University 
of St. Andrew’s was alike eccen- 
tric. He indulged in compositions 
of a satiric vein, and a “youth- 
ful frolicsome exhibition” very 
strangely procured for him the re- 
gard of one of his professors. 
Worthy of a better cause, he dis- 
played an ingenuity in freeing 
himself of a task he disiiked. At 


the morning prayers he officiated as 
leader of the psalmody, and on one 
occasion he gravely rose from his 
desk and formally announced, “ Re- 


member in prayer ” (a student 
who was present), “for whom, from 
the sudden effects of inebriety, 
there appears but small hope of re- 
covery.” 

Full of glee and love for adven- 
ture, his career at the University 
would appear to have been of very 
doubtful respectability. As he left 
it he abandoned the intention of 
studying for orders. Setting about 
to aid in supporting himself and 
his poor widowed mother, he ob- 
tained a clerkship in a public law 
office in Edinburgh, which, with but 
a small interval, was the only situa- 
tion he filled. Many of the first 
intellects in the three kingdoms 
have been occupied in youth in 
copying deeds, writings, and sum- 
monses, and drafting wills in law 
offices; from simple law clerks 
many of our best judges and bril- 
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liant authors have arisen; and 
among that class there are as many 
men of genuine ability and start- 
ling genius as any other in the 
world. But Fergusson had no care 
for his occupation, and, indeed, had 
no interest in any work; he only 
enjoyed writing verses. Many a 
time he spoilt official extracts, from 
blunders committed by his atten- 
tion wandering on a song of his own, 
when it should have been engaged 
writing legal phraseology. Some- 
times he would relieve the mono- 
tony of his copying by composing 
verses, and off he went to the news- 
paper office with them fresh from 
his pen. On his way back another 
subject for an epigram would occur, 
which also required to be tran- 
scribed and handed to the editor, 
and then he would settle down as 
best he could at his stool and desk. 

Fergusson was as great a pest 
to his superiors as Chatterton was 
to the attorney in whose office he 
was apprenticed. His wit and 
song soon drew around him many 
of the first characters of Edin- 
burgh; in taverns and clubs he 
was glorious company. Very many 
youthful tricks and pranks he 
played upon ignorant vintners and 
others, to their exceeding annoy- 
ance; and for a bet he sung 
ballads in the disguise of a street 
singer. Conviviality had a strong 
fascination over him, and his life 
was thickly set with riotous scenes. 
Dissatisfaction with life, and re- 
morse, and deeper plunges into 
conviviality—then growing melan- 
choly, religious despair, mental 
unrest followed in quick succes- 
sion, until there came the descent 
into madness. "Tis sad unto tears 
to read of him in his madness per- 
sonifying a king, crowned with 
plaits of straw of his own handi- 
work ; in more sane mood entreat- 
ing his sister to come and sit 
beside him that she might by her 
presence dispel the retinue that 
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kept court in his visions; and anon 
he would, with a deep pathos not 
excelled in his gayest life, sing 
some old ballads and chaunt some 
old melodies. From all that, and 
the horrible asylums of those 
times, there was but one exit, in 
death. In his twenty-fourth year, 
and in the solitude of a cell, lying 
on a bed of straw, without “a 
hand to help, or an eye to p'ty,” 
all that was mortal of this Scotch 
poet became extinct. It would be 
idle to pen the reflections which 
such a career suggests, the narra- 
tive of his life is its best criticism, 
—a sermon only obeyed by them 
who do not require its instruction, 
and disregarded by them who stand 
sadly in need of its lessons. And 
in a strain somewhat prophetic he 
referred to his life in the verses ap- 

ropriately entitled ““A Tavern 

legy :"— 


“* Now the short taper warns me to de- 


part 
Ere Darkness shall assume his dreary 
sway ; 
Ere solitude fall heavy on my heart, 
That lingers for the far approach of 
day.” 


Between his life and that of 
Christopher Marlowe at an early 
a there is much similarity: 

oth spent their nights in drinking 
brawls and their days in scribbling; 
their deaths were equally igno- 
minious. In gazing at the stars 
they knocked their heads against a 
stone, 

On turning to Fergusson’s writ- 
ings we are first surprised at their 
number and disappointed with 
their worth. But at once we un- 
derstand the admiration of Burns 
for his poems. His love for land- 
seape and delight in rural life is 
manifest; he revels with great 
delight 


“On gowany braes, 
Whare peerless Fancy hauds her court, 
And tunes her lays.” 
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And no less did he enjoy the 
peacefulness of the farmer’s and 
shepherd’s life; for him, as for all 
true poetic souls, the beauty of 
mountain and glen, of field and 
river had ineffable pleasure. The 
pastoral poems of a town bard 
greatly touched Burns; but it may 
be seriously doubted if Fergusson 
excelled in these attempts. We do 
not think he has; he had only a 
poetic eye for country life and land- 
scapes, and had no relish for, nor 
even experience of its every day 
pleasures, that peasant poets such 
as John Clare had; his descriptions 
are tame, and his auohael and 
rural actors are flimsy outlines 
after the old-fashioned school of 
classic imitators. To these defects 
let there also be added, that the 
English language but too plainly 
trammelled his English verse, and 
that his subjects were old, and 
schoolboyish, such as Odes to 
Hope, Pity, Disappointment, on 
Fashion, Tea, and even Good Eating, 
which we cannot say afford matter 
for good reading. North of the 
Tweed the English language then 
(1750-74) was not even spoken by 
the nobles, far less the people, and 
allowance must be granted for the 
difficulty of writing with freedom 
and grace in the sister tongue. 
Readers unacquainted with the 
language of North Britain will 
have no difficulty in at once ob- 
serving that Fergusson is best in 
his native Doric. Constrained and 
formal in his ambitious efforts after 
the ancient and English classic 
models, in his Scotch verse bis 
muse asserts its nativity in un- 
doubted signs; she was a homely 
Scotch lass adorned the most when 
unadorned. In his glib native 
words his verse rushes on witha 
delightful freeness and ae 
charm. His sententious lines an 
hrases, coined from common fami- 
fiarity and expressed with no ap- 
parent effort, recall to our minds 
1z 
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social life and manners in the 
northern metropolis with greater 
distinctness than any lengthened 
history could. The atmosphere of 
that century sweeps over us in 
every line; her holidays, fairs, and 
sights are vivified in two sentences ; 
they epitomise in epigrammatic 
language the condition and thought 
of the people. He excels in his 
poems descriptive of town life, and 
added to poetic grace there is the 
authority of a correct historian ; 
many phases and lights of Edin- 
burgh manners are preserved in 
his vigorous lines. He was no 
songster, and having delineated the 
characteristic features of his own 
times alone, his verses are now not 
read by the people, although sedu- 
lously referred to by the students 
of former days. His “ Leith 
Races,” “The Election,” and 
* Auld Reekie,”’ under which name 
Edinburgh is yet familiarly 
known, are all portraits worthy 
of preservation despite their faded 
colours and antiquated workman- 
ship. His language is expressive ; 
thus in his poem “To the Tron- 
Kirk Bell,” the first line echoes its 
sound—, 


“ Wanwordy, crazy, dinsome thing.” 


And in this verse he happily de- 
scribes a winter scene,— 


“Now mirk December's dowie face 

Glowrs owre the rigs wi’ sour grimace, 

While, thro’ his minimum o’ space 
The bleer-e’ed sun, 

Wi’ blinkin’ light and stealin’ pace, 
His race doth run.” 


But they possess an interest to 
the student of Scottish literature 
apart from their intrinsic value. 
Burns, like Shakespeare, drew upon 
the works of other men for mate- 
rials; and upon Fergusson’s poems 
it is undoubted that he framed 
many of his most successful verses. 
For exawple, those splendid lines 
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which open “Tam O’Shanter ”"— 
the most expressive lines perhaps 
in any literature—bear a close re- 
semblance to those of Fergusson’s 
“ Hallow Fair,” and the outlines of 
the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” are 
similar to his “ Farmer’s Ingle.” 
The metre which Burns so often 
used, and in which his muse pos- 
sessed considerable freedom and 
power, has come to be generally re- 
garded as his invention; if any 
honour is to be awarded in this re- 
spect it should be given Fergusson, 
for he was the first to popularize 
the metre. It would, however, 
be as great a mistake to assign the 
authorship to Fergusson, because it 
was in use before his days. The 
metre is peculiarly Scotch, is harsh 
and grating, and far from being 
melodious ; being better suited for 
rhyming epistles and biting verse 
than for high efforts of the muse. 
The name of Robert Tannahill, 
the gentle love-poet, is heard wher- 
ever Scottish songs are sung. The 
sad tragedy of his life is to this 
day but imperfectly told, and in 
that condition it is likely now ever 
to remain; not because of the 
want of sympathetic admirers, but 
of the absence of satisfactory in- 
formation regarding the man him- 
self. It is not pleasant to reflect, 
although some enthusiastic ad- 
mirers and townsmen of his birth- 
place, Paisley, have sent forth many 
lives and editions of his works, that 
the man is to us presented as an 
old, mutilated tombstone; beneath 
all their narratives we can but 
with great straining catch an idea 
of the living man. In all likelihood 
it was the man’s own even-tenored 
ways that caused his biographers to 
fail in presenting a characteristic 
portrait, as his life possessed no 
strong features. With all that, his 
sad end remains an enigma unac- 
countable, and far beyond our 
knowledge. It would have been 
well had the biographers grappled 
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with the simple fact, and not 
evolved reason out of their own 
consciousness. When we are told 
that his latter end was the result 
of his mental strength being over- 
taxed, his feelings overcome by un- 
just criticism, ‘and his sensibility 
“overwhelmed with’ captious re- 
marks,” we naturally look for evi- 
dence to support these statements ; 
but on searching we find nothing 
bearing on the subject, not even a 
reliable statement in the remotest 
degree from his friends or contem- 
poraries. And as no man hath 
power over the spirit of a brother, 
it is with humility that we reflect 
upon the self-destruction of a 
poetic life. His life showed him to 
have been strangely whimsical for 
a weaver and exceedingly sensitive ; 
but we confess to holding strong 
feelings against the plea of insanity 
in such circumstances. It is now 
too frequently adduced, and seems 
to be the last resort. In many 
quarters it is instantly adopted in 
the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, and that in direct violation of 
the law which sanctions such a find- 
ing only on the clearest evidence 
possible being given. It is mani- 
fest to all readers, from the abrupt 
conclusion of the poet’s life and the 
extreme paucity of information 
regarding the events which pre- 
ceded it, that at one time or other 
many facts in his life have been 
withheld. The fact is indisputable 
that the mere statement of a man 
having attempted to commit or suc- 
ceeded in committing suicide is of 
itself no actual proof of insanity, 
though it shows extreme mental 
anguish and great weariness of 
life. We know, and many of our 
readers will, we are sure, likewise 
know, people who have made such 
attempts in a rash moment, but we 
would never think of branding them 
as insane. Such theorizings of bio- 
graphers should not, however, be 
altogether disregarded, but should 
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only receive that value which they 
are entitled to. Life, with all its 
joys and hopes, must have been ter- 
ribly painful to the lyric poet when 
he took that dire step; and a critic 
is not without painful emotions as 
he meditates on such a tragic death. 
Below the simple statements of the 
provincial biographers our imagina- 
tion finds room enough to play, 
and in the heat of sympathy we fill 
in as our fancy glows many of 
these pictures of great inward feel- 
ing, of days of depressed thought, 
long still nights of mental anguish 
and remorse, and hours when cold, 
clammy despair asserts its ruth- 
less supremacy, which ever float as 
feverish visions over the life of 
such melancholy, despondent bro- 
thers. And in such moods how 
many known troubles,—and suffer- 
ings more intense because unknown 
to the agitated brain,—how many 
small events are hopelessly magni- 
fied into evils unconquerable, how 
his teeming brain becomes the 
haunt of sickly, phantom dreams 
and racking visions, and how his 
troubled head becomes the store- 
house of all byegone lost hopes 
and false steps! In hours of such 
hard self-communing the poor 
visionary, lost in the numerous 
company of his own weird creations, 
in the powerful tension of thought, 
finds no loophole of escape, sees ne 
leasure again in his well-worn 
ife. His worst self then suggests 
a final issue in self-destruction, 
which revolting thought being over- 
come, scruples and objections are 
swept away. That faithful moni- 
tor, Memory, having become lost, 
and Self-control having also become 
forgotten, the man ends “ life’s mad 
career, wild as ‘the waves.” Then 
follows the horrible jerk, which 
ends all thoughts, all cares and 
woes, and sans everything! 

In Paisley, Tannahill’s birth- 
place, he is a perfect phenomenon, 
and its greatest hero. About him 
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the natives never tire of talking, 
and a dozen separate editions of 
his poems have already been sold. 
’Tis but seldom that the place of 
the nativity of a minor bard takes 
so intense an interest in a singer as 
Paisley has done in Tannahill. The 
town has long been a nest for 
warblers, and to this day it num- 
bers upwards of a score of candi- 
dates for poetic fame, who measure 
the standard of excellence by his 
effurts. What then does his poetry 
ossess to cause such enthusiasm ? 
hat are its characteristics? It 
must be acknowledged that his sad 
death and the consequent feelings 
of pity among his admirers have 
had very much to do in enhancing 
his reputation, for during his life 
he was but little thought of out- 
side his own burgh. With light- 
ning speed his name spread over 
Scotland, and minor bards in re- 
mote corners rivalled each other in 
ae the worth of his verse. 
e is essentially a love-poet, and 
often a pensive one. His muse is 
tuned with plaintive song. It 
neither fires us with energy, nor 
does it possess the virtue of being 
suggestive; it is soft and sweetly 
melodious. In place of exciting, it 
soothes the rapturous feelings of 
lovers. No delirium of glad joy, 
no exultation in the possession of 
a loving heart, no intoxicating 
transport of the divine feelings, 
animate his lines or give life to 
his quiet music. Everywhere it 
is autumn with russet falling 
leaves, departing riches, and set- 
ting suns of softest, deepest golden 
colours; nowhere is the rapid rush 
of life-giving spring felt, no ful- 
ness of newborn wealth, no brac- 
ing, invigorating. breeze sweeps 
across his lines. But this autumnal 
mellowness is relished by most 
lovers of the Scottish muse; it is 
dear to the contemplative people of 
her straths and rivers. The con- 
acientious or discriminating reader 
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will be apt to entertain, perhaps, 
a still lower estimate of his poems 
and songs; and as he reads all the 
stray and unimportant productions 
of his pen he may very readily en- 
tertain the opinion that the poet 
was but a very minor one when 
the fine frenzy which occasionally 
touched him was awanting. In 
such productions— and a great 
number they are—the author is 
reduced to a common level; their 
ability is only distinguished by its 
respectability, their tone and dic 
tion being common in the extreme. 

The reader will also be sur- 
prised to find that they are all 
after the same mould, repeating 
the same thoughts, echoing the 
same music. His muse had become 
exhausted and jaded. His field 
was limited but cultivated to ex- 
cess. His stock was somewhat 
small, and it is no wonder to find 
him trading and retrading, even in 
the best market, in the self-same 
articles. Thus “the mavis” he 
introduces in his best songs, the 
“Braes of Gleniffer,”’ “ Jessie, the 
Flower o’ Dunblane,” “ Gloomy 
Winter’s now awa’,” and the 
‘Bonnie Wood o’ Craigielee ;” 
and from the reiteration of snow 
one would think he had no means 
of otherwise describing desolation ; 
over and over again he paints the 
same picture with but a new figure 
in the foreground. The wonder is 
that he should have so much es- 
caped this fault cf writers in small 
coteries, for he came in contact but 
rarely with a fancy stronger than 
his own. And we most seriously 
doubt the judiciousness of publish- 
ing all he wrote; of many writers 
we know, his poems demand a rigo- 
rous selection for his lasting fame. 
As the last edition stands, the few 
flowers are scarcely visible from 
amongst the vast number of weeds. 
His songs are good examples of the 
poems which are most popular 
among the common people of Scot- 
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land, circulated not so much in 
papers as in actual song. To un- 
derstand his great reputation we 
require to enter the concert-room. 

But his masterpiece, “ Jessie, the 
Flower o’ Dunblane,” deserves 
more than a passing notice; its 
popularity calls for it some atten- 
tion, and around it there centres 
the painful interest of a marred 
life and a sad love-story. The first 
two verses are perfect pieces of 
art :— 


“The sun has gane down o’er the 

lofty Benlomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside 

o'er the scene, 

While lanely I stray in the calm sim- 
mer gloaming, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o’ 
Dunblane. 


“How sweet is the brier wi’ its saft 
faulding blossom, 
And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle 
o’ green ; 
Yet sweeter, and fairer, and dear to this 
bosom, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ 
Dunblane.” 


The history of the heroine and 
the poet is a bit of romance, and 
tends to illustrate his character. 
Jessie, his betrothed, with his con- 
sent was the partner of a fellow 


weaver at an annual dance. 
Jealous of their intimacy during the 
evening, the poet followed them to 
Jessie’s home, and concealed himself 
in the passage that he might over- 
hear their talk. The weaver swain 
delighted with his partner and em- 
bued with poetic gallantry, deemed 
that a good-bye in the circum- 
stances could not be spoken to his 
comely partuer without the enjoy- 
ment of a single kiss. Unaware 
that any one was listening, and far 
less thinking that the ears of a 
lover were near, which according 
to Biron “will hear the lowest 
sound,” they not only kissed, but the 
implement thereof caused a noise 
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too beautiful to be described. In 
the silence of night the smack 
easily reached the poet’s anxious 
ears. And as we are told that 
such formed no part of the compact 
between the weaver and the poet, 
Tannahill became furious, his love 
for Jessie there and then ended, 
the golden thread snapped in 
twain. The blithe and pretty 
Jessie, although following the 
saying that “bonnie lasses gene- 
rally flirt a little to bring blate 
lads to the point,” miscalculated 
her influence over the bashful poet 
lover, and next morning .she re- 
ceived verses, penned during the 
night, from him, which opened 
thus :— 


“ But when I knew thy plighted lips 
Once to a rival prest, 

Love-smothered independence rose, 
And spurn’d thee from my breast.” 


Perhaps she received ample com- 
pensation in the offer of the rival 
weaver, which she accepted. It is 
said their union was a happy one. 

The captiousness of a critic is 
hushed and the cavillings and 
sneers of the learned are laughed 
out of court and out of place as we 
hear the poet’s songs sung in every 
town in Scotland and his words 
loved by every heart. What argu- 
ment can withstand the power of 
popular song? There are many 
things in which success may be a 
false standard of superiority, but 
the excellency of a song-writer is 
best known te his success; and 
Tannahill’s lilts and strains of the 
pensive muse will long survive the 
detractions of his objectors. Words 
cannot utter the power of love- 
songs. They carry with them their 
own judgment. 


“‘ Love can with pleasure drive us mad, 
Or make us more than Sadness sad.” 


Fergusson and Tannahill are 
thus bracketed together, as their 
lives had tragic conclusions, and 






















their hearts’ blood was poured out 
to the very last drop at the temple 
of Parnassus. They, too, in their 
own ways, to use the words which 
Carlyle sent on the seal to Goethe, 
like stars, unhasting, unresting, 
had fulfilled their “ God-given 
“hest ”! 

Turning to Robert Pollock, the 
author of “ The Course of Time,” 
we find in him an excellent speci- 
men of a Scotch Dissenting clergy- 
man. His youth and manhood 
witnessed no great troubles, he 
being constrained by the gloomy, 
strict doctrines of his Church. He 
was a man of most exemplary habits, 
and is a pet of the Scottish Seces- 
sion Church; many of its members 
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As flows a river, on to its goal, 
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scarcely ever looked into modern 
poetry, but having their theolo- 
gical tenets set in his austere 
verse, his poem became not only 
popular in his own Church, but 
with the general public, and has 
passed through upwards of twenty 
editions. Now it is but seldom 
read, its object and tone being 
entirely at variance with those of 
the present day. But, like Henry 
Kirke White, he was destined to an 
early grave, and in the year 1827, 
in which he was admitted a licen- 
tiate of his Church, and his volume 
of poetry appeared, he died at the 
age of twenty-eight. His thoughts 
as well as his muse were thoroughly 
orthodox. 


And aye unresting its waters roll; 
Till to the ocean, it pays its dole— 
So wags the world on, whirligig show, 
Bearing us onward, will we or no. 


Down, down life's river, swiftly or slow. 


Vanity-Fair time—pastime of man, 
Lotteries, prizes, win ye who can, 


Mitre or motley, blessing or ban ; 
Man is a masker, capp’d and bell’d fool, 
Fate is his master, life is his school. 


Will-o'-wisp phantom over a pool! 


Youth is the springtime, sing with the lark, 
Summer brings autumn, care and its cark, 


Then the end cometh, leap i’ the dark ! 
So flows life’s river, down to the sea, 
Fathomless, endless—eternity ! 


Nobody knoweth what that may be! 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Roprrtcx O’Franacan, Barrister-at- Law. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue trials by court-martial during 
the year 1798 were constant. On 
the 6th of August of that year, one 
composed of officers of rank, as- 
sembled in the Council Chamber of 
Limerick, for the trial of Horatio 
Townshend Orpen and. Richard 
Orpen, Esqs., of the county of 
Kerry, charged with aiding and 
assisting in the rebellion. The pro- 
secution was conducted by Harry 
Deane Grady, with Messrs. Casey 
and Going, instructed by Mr. 
Meredyth Monsell. The prisoners 
were assisted also by counsel. They 
had Messrs. Hartwell, Jeremiah 
Keller, John and Stephen Dickson, 
and for their attorney Mr. Henry 
Hassett. 

The case having wholly failed to 
establish the charge, the prisoners 
were acquitted. It is most probable 
this charge against members of a 
respectable family was instigated 
by private malice, as was found 
to be often the case in those 
troubled times. 

The Munster SpringCircuit of 1806 
was presided over by Judge Mayne, 
and Charles Kendal Bushe, then 
Solicitor-General. Of Judge Mayne 
there is not much to narrate. He 
is chiefly remembered by the re- 
mark of the facetious Jerry Keller, 
who, on learning that Edward 
Mayne, in 1805, was appointed a 
judge of the Common Pleas in the 


room of Judge Finucane, deceased, 
went into that court to look at him. 
The wit of the Munster Circuit 
having stared for a short time at 
the newly-made judge was over- 
heard saying, with a sigh, “Ab, 
Mayne, your gravity has placed you 
wp there, while my levity keeps me 
down here.” But of his associate 
on the Munster Circuit, there is, 
indeed, much to record; yet as the 
name and fame of Charles Kendal 
Bushe have been already abundantly 
related, 1 must try, in my remarks 
respecting him, to avoid going 
over beaten ground. His early 
career was indicative of future emi- 
nence. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Bushe and Kathe- 
rine Doyle, sister of Major-General 
Doyle, Governor of Guernsey and 
Colonel of the Connaught Rangers. 
The future Chief Justice of Ire- 
land was born at Kilmurry, in the 
County of Kilkenny, in 1767,anden- 
tered Trinity College in his fifteenth 
year. His career in our University 
was brilliant, and deserves to be re- 
membered. He swept away all the 
honours in science and classics, and 
gained a scholarship in 1785, with 
eight first best marks. The best 
proof of his ability is evidenced by 
the names of those who were the 
competitors over whom hetriumphed 
—Plunket, Graves, Tone, Magee. 
In the College Historical Society, 
Bushe acquired that oratorical ex- 
cellence which gained him the eu- 
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logy of a competent judge of public 
speakers. Of his talents Lord 
Brougham says: “His power of 
narration has not, perhaps, been 
equalled. Perfect simplicity, but 
united with eloquence—a lucid ar- 
rangement and unshaken connection 
of all the facts—the constant intro- 
duction of the most picturesque 
expressions, but never as ornaments 
—these, the great qualities of nar- 
ration, accomplish its great end and 
purpose; they place the story or 
the scene before the hearer or the 
reader as if he witnessed the reality. 
It is unnecessary to add that the 
temperate and chaste and even 
subdued tone of the whole is un- 
varied and unbroken; but such 
praise belongs to every part of the 
great speaker's oratory. The utmost 
that partial criticism could do to 
find a fault, was to praise the 
suavity of the orator at the expense 
of his force.” * John Kemble de- 
scribed him as the greatest actor 
off the stage. This reference to 
the stage recalls to my recollection 
an anecdote highly characteristic of 
Charles Kendal Bushe. The love 
of theatricals was very prevalent in 
his native county of Kilkenny, and 
Bushe was in great demand for 
amateur performances. He was 
considered an excellent judge of 
acting, and on one occasion was 
appealed to by the performers, who 
sought his opinion as to who acted 
best. Bushe was naturally reluctant 
to answer this invidious question. 
He tried to avoid it by saying,“ that 
comparisons were odious ;”’ but all 
was in vain. Thev would have his 
opinion, so he resolved to state it. 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, “ if [must say who acted best, 
you must all promise me not to be 
offended by my preference.” 

“ We all promise,” was the unani- 
mous response. 

“Then I declare, most solemnly,” 
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replied Bushe, “I think the promp- 
ter acted best; for, during the eu- 
tire play, Lheard the most and saw 
the least of him.” 

A burst of laughter at Bushe’s 
happy mode of getting rid of the 
delicate responsibility rewarded his 
claration. 

He was called to the Bar in 1790, 
and for some time devoted his at- 
tention to literature and_ politics. 
He threw himself heart and soul 
into that Spartan band that resisted 
the waves of corruption, as they 
surged onwards to swamp the liber- 
ties of Ireland. His family were 


long known among the foremost of 


the friends of popular measures. 
Many had seats in the Irish House 
of Commons, and, from the days of 
the Kevolution to the Union, were 
always ranged on the side of their 
fatherland. In 1775 Gervase Par- 
ker Bushe, then one of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, took charge of the 
Perpetual Mutiny Bill, and the car- 
rying of this measure was in no 
small degree due to his talents and 
his patriotism. Incited by such 
example, Charles Kendal Bushe, 
when in 1797 he was elected mem- 
ber for the borough of Callan, 
county Kilkenny, at once took his 
stand in opposition to the Castle 
party, and his surpassing eloquence 
soon placed him in a prominent 
position in the House. The Irish 
Government were most anxious to 
enlist him in office, aud, in 1799, 
when his professional prospects and 
political ability were alike  re- 
uowned, he was visited at his 
house in Bagot Street by two emis- 
saries -from the Viceroy, Lord 
Cortwallis, who, in the name of 
his Excellency, offered him the office 
of Master of the Kolls, or that of 
law officer of the Crown. As Mr. 
Bushe was a decided foe to the 
then impending measure of legisla- 
tive Union, he declined this flatter- 
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ing offer in courteous terms. He 
wrote as well as spoke against a 
measure he believed likely to be 
prejudicial to Ireland, and his pam- 
phlet “Cease your Funning”’ is 
lively, yet farcible in the argument. 
It reminded Lord Brougham of the 
satires of Swift. 

It is highly creditable to the 
British Government, that when the 
victory over Ireland was won, and 
the Union an accomplished fact, the 
Ministers did not allow resentment 
against their bitterest and most 
powerful antagonists to serve asa 
barrier against their professional 
advancement. The Right Hon. 
George Ponsonby, a resolute anti- 
Unionist, was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 1805; Curran, 
also anti-Unionist, became Master 
of the Rolls; Saurin and Bushe 
respectively Attorney and Solicitor 
General; and Plunket was soon 
employed by the Crown. The emi- 
nence of Bushe at the Bar was very 
much owing to his industry. He 
carefully prepared his speecties, and 
his tact and judgment were so great 
that he seemed always carried away 
by his feelings when he really was 
ouly speaking on behalf of his 
client. His expressions were always 
elegant, often forcible, yet their 
arrangement covered the weak parts 
of his case ; and, if he was betrayed 
by his zeal into the use of lan- 
guage he had not pre-arranged, he 
managed so to amalgamate the ex- 
temporaneous with the prepared— 
that no one could detect the fusion. 

While acting as judge on the 
Munster Circuit, he, for the first 
time, gave the Munster Bar indica- 
tions of that ability as a judge, 
which, in after years, distinguished 
him as Chief of the King’s Bench. 
At Ennis, Limerick, Tralee, and 
Cork there were many important 
cases tried before him, both on the 
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civil as well as the criminal side of 
the court, and the rulings of the 
Solicitor-General gave very general 
satisfaction. 

When the admissibility or rejec- 
tion of evidence was to be disposed 
of, the Associate Judge showed 
very considerable knowledge of the 
rules which regulate that important 
branch of common law; and when 
it became his province to charge 
the juries, then his logical mind and 
remarkable powers of narration 
came forth in all their power and 
gracefulness. The Munster Bar— 
lately accustomed for a series of 
circuits, to the platitudes of Judge 
Day, the prosy charges of Baron 
M‘Clelland, or Prime Sergeant 
Browne *—were delighted with the 
lucid and orderly manner in which 
the Solicitor-General presented the 
facts, as proved by evidence, to the 
jury. The cases were often com- 
plicated, the evidence often con- 
flicting, titles to lands perplexing, 
and the links of evidence of the 
slightest. Under the perspicuous 
arrangement of the Associate Judge, 
the chaotic mass soon appeared to 
form a clear and logical sequence ; 
everything of importance was put 
in its proper light ; every irrelevant 
or unreliable piece of evidence esti- 
mated accordingly ; and the jury, 
thus assisted, seldom failed to 
bring in a satisfactory verdict. 

To the members of the Munster 
Circuit the Solicitor-General was 
linked by many ties of association 
and friendship. With some he had 
fought the battle of his country’s 
legislative freedom, and though 
they were defeated, the bonds of 
friendship were not weakened by 
that result. With others, he had 
long professional and social ac- 
quaintance, and these invited him 
among them with that pleasure 
which kindred tastes create and 


* Prime Sergeant Browne was the last who held this rank. On his death in 1805 arthur 


Moore was appointed First Sergeant, 
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preserve. Bushe was a delightful 
companion. He had a fund of 


anecdote which he freely communi- 
cated, and the wits of the Munster 
Bar contributed their quota in re- 
turn. Lysaght and Keller might 
have profited by one trait in the 
Solicitor-General ; for while they 
would not scruple to say a sharp 
word if it raised a laugh, he was 
careful not to utter a syllable which 
could inflict pain. No one was 
ever more studiously free from 
malignity or personal vanity. 
Though often playful, he was 
never coarse. But he loved a good 
mot. I never saw him laugh more 
heartily than when, on a law argu- 
ment coming on in the King’s 
Bench while he was Chief Justice, 
a very prosy barrister, Mr. Scott, 
was to open the case; but when he 
came in he said : “ My lords, 1 must 
beg to be excused addressing your 
lordships, for I am quite tired. I 
have been speaking for three hours 
in the Court of Exchequer and 
need some refreshment.” 

“ Oh, certainly, we'll excuse you, 
Mr. Scott,” blandly replied the 
Chief Justice. On which Mr. Scott 
bowed and withdrew to the coffee- 
room. 

“ Now, Mr. Holmes,” said the 
Chief Justice, addressing the leader 
of the common law Bar, “ you are 
with Mr. Scott, so you can pro- 
ceed.” 

“ Indeed, my lord, I’d rather not, 
for I, too, am very tired,” said the 
learned counsel thus addressed. 

“Why, surely, you have not 
been speaking for three hours,” 
said the Chief Justice. “ What has 
tired you?” 

“Listening to Mr. Scott, my 
lord,” responded Mr. Holmes. The 
Bench and Bar vied with each 
other in the roar of laughter thus 
elicited. 

There are many amusing anec- 
dotes related of Busbe. A barris- 
ter, whose person was not kept over 
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clean, once complained to him of a 
sore throat. 

“I can cure you,” said Bushe, 
“but I fear you'll have some diffi- 
culty in following my prescription.” 

“Let me hear it, at all events,’’ 
said the invalid. 

“ Get a tub of hot water, and 
put your feet in it. Then get a 
pint of bran and rub your legs and 
toes with it for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Td call that very like washing 
my feet,” said the invalid. 

“T'm obliged to admit,” gravely 
observed Bushe, “my receipt is cer- 
tainly open to that objection.” 

When the late Sir Robert Peel, 
then Mr. Peel, was Secretary for 
Ireland, he encountered a very 
plain-spoken Munster man who had 
a vivid recollection of the talents of 
Mr. Bushe. He had often heard 
him winning verdicts, and Mr. Peel 
was much amused by his remarks. 
He inquired of the bucolic dealer, 
“what was Mr. Bushe’s forte.” 

This was a difficult word, so Mr. 
Peel had to alter it. He inquired 
“what Mr. Bushe was most re- 
nowned for at the Bar.” 

This was a little more intelligible. 

“You mane what he’s famous for?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, then, he’s famous for 
one thing beyond all the other 
counsellors, and that’s the jury.” 

‘Indeed, how does he succeed 
with them ? ” 

“Tl tell you, sir. He just blar- 
neys them. First, he butthers them 
up, and then heslithers them down.” 

I question whether the terms of 
explanation were not as unintelli- 
gible to the English Chief Secre- 
tary as the term forte to the Mun- 
ster farmer. 

One of the leaders of the Munster 
Cireuit, whom I shall mention later 
on, Harry Cooper, was addressing 
the Court of Queen's Bench one 
day, when he suddenly paused in 
his argument. ; 
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** Pray proceed, Mr. Cooper,” said 
Chief Justice Bushe. 

“T can’t, my lord,” spluttered 
Harry, in his singularly rapid utter- 
ance. “I can’t go on as long as 
Judge Crampton is shaking his head 
at me.” 

“T really was not aware of it,” 
said Judge Crampton, apologeti- 
cally. 

“Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. 
Cooper,” remarked the Chief Jus- 
tice, “ that my brother Crampton is 
a descendant of Lord Burleigh.” * 

“T was not aware of it, my lord,” 
gulped out Harry, and, turning 
round to me, who sat close behind, 
he whispered, “ And he (meaning 
the judge) is as great an actor as 
ever Lord Burleigh was.” 

Apropos of Judge Crampton, 
whose habits of total abstinence 
were not fully shared by his social 
Chief, I may here record a veritable 
legal bon mot, which it will be diffi- 
cult to excel. Baron Greene asked 
the Chief “what Judge Crampton 
was doing in Germany.” 

“Merely,” replied the Chief, 
with a merry twinkle of his bright 
eyes, “making a traverse absque 
hoe (k).” t 

As it is not my province to refer 
to this great judge more, save as in 
connection with the Munster Cir- 
cuit, I must only further mention 
that he went the Munster Spring 
Circuit in 1815 as associate to 
Judge Moore ; again the Spring 
Cireuit of 1817 as companion to 
Judge Mayne; the Spring Circuit 
of 1818 with Judge Moore; the 
Summer Circuit of 1820 with Ser- 
jeant Joy; and the Spring Circuit 
of 1821 with Baron Pennefather. 

The Solicitor-General was raised 
to the Chief Justiceship of the 
King’s Bench, on the resignation of 
Lord Downes in 1822. He never 


* The Judge’s name, Philip Cecil Crampton, probably suggested this remark. 
Burleigh’s nod was considered very significant. 


t A technical mode of pleading. 
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went the Munster Circuit after 
becoming Chief Justice. Bound to 
Kilkenny by ties of affection and 
property, he did not care to wander 
far from his ancestral home, and 
passed most of his vacations at Kil- 
murry. He continued to preside 
over the Queen’s Bench for many 
years, and, on his retirement, was 
succeeded by the Right Hon. 
Francis Blackburne. Chief Justice 
Bushe died in 1843, sincerely and 
deservedly lamented. 

In the Spring Circuit of 1807 
the judges of assize for the Mun- 
ster Circuit were Baron William 
Cusack Smith and the Hon. Judge 
Fletcher. It would not be easy to 
meet with two men more dissimilar 
in many respects. While Baron 
William Smith was courteous and 
genial in his manner, Judge Flet- 
cher was remarkable for a brusque 
demeanour, nearly approaching to 
rudeness. A brief notice of these 
two judges, who have long passed 
away, may be desirable. 

Sir William Cusack Smith, Baron 
of the Exchequer, was born on the 
23rd of January, 1768. He was the 
eldest son of a judge and father 
of a judge ; his father, Sir Michael 
Smith, having been first a baron of 
the Exchequer, from 1793 to 1801, 
when he was appointed Master of 
the Rolls, where he sat until 1806, 
when he was succeeded by the great 
ornament of the Munster Circuit, 
the Right Hon. John Philpot 
Curran. Sir William Smith was 
called to the Irish Bar about the 
year 1790, and in 1795 received 
the silk gown of King’s Counsel. 
He then entered the Irish House 
of Commons, and continued a mem- 
ber of Parliament until the time of 
the Union. In that year, 1800, Mr. 
William Smith was appointed Soli- 
citor-General, and it appears that 
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the law officers in those days went 
circuit as judges; for in 1801 
a very singular occurrence took 
place—father and son both going 
circuit as judges—Baron Smith and 
his son, the Solicitor-General.* On 
the 27th December, 1801, the Soli- 
citor-General became a Baron of 
the Exchequer, on the resignation 
of Baron Metge. On the death of 
his father, Sir Michael Smith, in 
1808, the baron succeeded to the 
title of baronet, and assumed by 
sign manual, upon the decease of 
his mother, the name and arms of 
Cusack. He married Hester, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Berry, Esq., 
of Eglish Castle in the King’s 
County.t Sir William Smith was 
a very accomplished man, fond of 
society and of sitting up late, which 
often made him very late in court. 
His charges have been collected and 
published. One extract must suffice 
to give a specimen of his style. 
Alluding to the cordiality of feeling 
among country gentlemen produced 
and cemented by partaking of the 
same field sports, when charging 
the grand jury at the Carlow sum- 
mer assizes in 1833, Sir William 
said: “I would celebrate the fox- 
cover, the race-course, the preserve, 
as so many Runnymedes if we 
could sign there the great charter of 
national conciliation. I would cheer 
the steeplechase, or the horse race, 
if concord was the latent goal, and 
on the flag of the winning post was 
inscribed Harmony and National 
Conciliation.” 

Judge Fletcher was originally 
destined for the medical profession, 
of which his father was an eminent 

ractitioner. He was called to the 
Trish Bar in 1778, and had been such 
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a diligent student, that few lawyers 
of many years’ standing equailed 
him in profound legal learning. 
Yet bis great knowledge remained 
for some years unsought, and he 
experienced that hope deferred 
making the heart sick, arising from 
roaming the hall term after term 
without briefs, or going from one 
assize town to another on circuit 
without practice. As I always 
thought that much of Dr. Johnson’s 
surliness was owing to the terrible 
privations he endured in his battle 
for fame, so it is very probable 
Judge Fletcher's mind grew irri- 
table, his temper soured, and his 
manner rude, iu consequence of the 
want of encouragement afforded 
him in these early days. Sir Jonah 
Barrington says, “ He was a clever 
man, au excellent lawyer, but with 
a surly temper combined with a 
kind heart and an honest, free- 
spirited principle, which never for- 
sook him either in private life or as 
a public functionary.” t 

There is, perhaps, no profession 
in which business comes—when it 
does come—more rapidly than the 
Bar. Lord Mansfield declared, in 
his case there was no gradation 
between nothing at all and £2,000 
a year. I remember the present 
universally-respected Baron Fitz- 
gerald without any court practice, 
and at a bound sharing the leading 
practice of the Court of Chancery 
with—and the worthy opponent of 
—Mr. Christian. Soa distinguished 
argument in the Court of King’s 
Bench in 1782, when the advocate 
overpowered a corrupt Bench re- 
solved to crush him, stamped upon 
Mr. Fletcher the mark of profes- 
sional as well as public approba- 





* “ Burke's Peerage.” 


+ The second son of this marriage was the late Master of the Rolls, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Berry Cusack Smith; he was a great lawyer and an excellent but somewhat 


irritable judge. 


From the number of initial letters to his name, T. B. C. Smith, he was 


frequently called ‘* Alphabet Smith,” and, evincing some deficiency in literature, Archbishop 
Whately said ‘‘he was a man of more letters than learning.” 
¢ Personal Sketches by Sir Jonah Barrington, vol. i. 
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tion, and thenceforth his fortune 
was assured. The Irish House of 
Commons opened its portals to the 
champion of popular rights, and 
during Lord Fitzwilliam’s short- 
lived administration of the Viceroy- 
alty of Ireland in 1795, Mr. Fletcher 
was nominated a King’s Counsel. 
Though a consistent anti- Unionist, 
his political exertions were no bar 
to his promotion. In 1806 he was 
added to the Common Pleas judges, 
then comprising Chief Justice Lord 
Norbury, with Judges Fox and 
Johnson. Shiel, in his “ Legal and 
Political Sketches,” gives an amus- 
ing description of Lord Norbury 
and his yoke-fellows, and as they 
occasionally went the Munster 
Circuit, I may introduce the extract 
here. “Judge Fletcher’s charac- 
teristic was moroseness* rather 
than irritability; but he had an 
honest vehemence and impetuosity 
about him which, whenever his 
sense of propriety was violated, he 
could not restrain. When Lord 
Norbury was giving judgment (if 
the olla podrida which he served up 
for the general entertainment can 
be so called), the spectacle derived 
from the aspect of his brother 
judges furnished a vast accession of 
amusement. Judge Fletcher, in- 
dignant at all the absurdity which 
was thrown up by Lord Norbury, 
and which bespattered the Bench, 
began expressing his disgust by the 
character of bilious severity which 
spread over his countenance, of 
which the main characteristic was 
a fierce sourness and a scornful 
discontent. Judge Johnson, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to conceal 
his anger, and placing his elbows 
on the bench, and thrusting his 
clenched hands upon his mouth,tried 
to stifle the indignation with which, 
however, it was obvious he was 
swelling. After a while a growl 
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was heard from Judge Fletcher, 
while Judge Johnson responded 
with a groan. But undeterred by 
any such gentle admonition, their 
incomparable brother, with despe- 
rate intrepidity, held on his way. 
Judge Fletcher had a habit, when 
excessively displeased, of rocking 
himself in his seat; and as he was 
of considerable bulk, his swinging, 
which was known to be an intima- 
tion of his augmenting anger, was 
familiar to the Bar. As Lord Nor- 
bury advanced, the oscillations, 
accompanied with a deeper growl- 
ing, described the greater segment 
of a circle, and shook the whole 
bench ; while Judge Johnson, with 
his shaggy brows bent and con- 
tracted over bis face, and with his 
eyes flashing with passion, used, 
with an occasional exclamation of 
mingled indignation and disgust, to 
turn himself violently round. Still 
on Lord Norbury went, until, at 
length, Judge Fletcher, in his pen- 
dulous vibrations, came with him 
into actual collision on one side, 
aud Judge Johnson, by his averted 
shrug, hit him upon the shoulder 
on the other, when, awakened by 
the simultaneous shock, his lord- 
ship gave a start, and looking round 
the Bar, who were roaring with 
laughter at the whole proceedings, 
gave vent to his feelings in a succes- 
sion of puffs.” 

Both Baron Smith and Judge 
Fletcher were well acquainted with 
the sad state of Ireland at this 
period (1807), and frequently, in 
addressing the jurors, especially 
grand jurors, sought to impress 
upon them the great powers for 
doing good which resident landlords 
possess. These judges were uncom- 
monly severe upon all who, takin 
advantage of their position of gran 
jurors, were parties to what was 


_ then known as grand jury jobs, and 


* ‘Master Dwyer told me the Judge had a country-house called Montrose, which the wits 
of Dublin, in allusion to his temper, always called Morose.” 
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woe betide any magistrate or land- 
lord who came within the lash of 
either judge, after seeking to wrong 
or oppress his inferior! Norank, no 
station sheltered the offender from 
condemnation and punishment. 

The counties forming the Mun- 
ster Circuit were in a very disturbed 
state in the year 1808, which caused 
the Irish Government much anxiety. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington) was then at 
Cork, organizing a force for the 
Peninsula. He addressed a letter 
to the commanding officer at Lime- 
rick, so full of excellent practical 
suggestions, and displaying such 
wonderful sagacity and knowledge 
of the Munster Circuit, and those 
best qualified to give advice on 
emergencies, that I think it merits 
a place in our history. It is 
directed to “‘Brigadier-General Lee 
at Limerick.” 

“ Cork, 7th July, 1808. 

“ My dear Sir,— 

“ According to the desire which 
you expressed in the conversation 
I had with you at Lord Harring- 
ton’s, I proceed to give you my 
opinion on the nature and cireum- 
stances of the command which you 
are about to exercise in the county 
of Limerick. In the first place, I 
must point out to you that the 
situation of a general officer com- 
manding in a district in Ireland 
is very much of the nature of a 
deputy-governor of a county or a 
province. He becomes necessarily 
charged with the preservation of 
the peace of the district placed 
under his command; and the Go- 
vernment must confide in his re- 
ports and opinions for the adoption 
of many measures relating solely 
to the civil administration of the 
country. From these circum- 
stances, it is obvious that it is 
the duty of every general officer 
to make himself acquainted with 
the local circumstances of his dis- 
trict, and with the characters of the 
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different individuals residing within 
it, in order that he may decide for 
himself according to the best of 
his judgment re information, and 
that he may not be misled by 
others. This duty will be the 
more obvious by a consideration of 
certain circumstances which exist 
in many parts of Ireland. It fre- 
quently happens that disturbances 
exist only in a small degree, and 
probably only partially, and that 
the civil power is fully adequate 
to get the better of them. At the 
same time, the desire to let a build- 
ing to Government for a barrack— 
the anxiety to have troops in the 
county, either on account of the 
increased consumption of the neces- 
saries of life, or because of the 
increased security which they would 
give to the a part of the 
country—and cause a general rise 
in the value and rent of land 
which probably at that moment 
might be out of lease ; or in some 
instances the desire to have the 
yeomen called out on permanent 
duty—occasions a representation 
that the disturbances are much 
more serious than the facts would 
warrant. Upon these occasions 
letter after letter is written to the 
commanding officer and to the 
Government ; the same fact is 
repeated through many different 
channels ; and the result of an in- 
quiry is generally, that the outrage 
complained of is by no means of the 
nature or of the extent which has 
been stated. The obvious remedy 
for this evil, and that which is 
generally resorted to, is to call for 
information on oath of the trans- 
actions which are complained of. 
But this remedy is not certain, for 
it frequently happens that the in- 
formations on oath are equally false 
with the original representation. 
The general officer then has no re- 
medy, excepting by his acquaintance 
and communication with the magis- 
trates and gentlemen of the county, 
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to acquirea knowledge of characters, 
and to become acquainted with all 
the circumstances which occur. It 
frequently happens that the people 
who commit outrages and disturb- 
ances have reason to complain; but 
in my opinion that is not a subject 
for the consideration of a general 
officer. He mustaid in the preser- 
vation of the peace of the country, 
and in support of the law; and he 
who breaks the law must be con- 
sidered in the wrong, whatever may 
have been the nature of the pro- 
vocation he may have received. 

“In respect of the gentlemen of 
the county in which you are posted, 
I recommend you to attend particu- 
larly to the Lord Chief Baron 
O’Grady; you will find him well 
informed of the transactions of the 
county of Limerick, and well ac- 
quainted with the characters, and 
disposed to assist your judgment. 
I also recommend to your attention 
Mr. Dickson, the late High Sheriff 
of the county, and Colonel Vereker, 
the member for the city of Lime- 
rick. There may be, and certainly 
are, other gentlemen in the county 
of Limerick on whose information 
you may depend. But I have re- 
quested Mr. Traill, through whom 
1 send this letter, to apprise you 
confidentially of the names of those 
whom you ought to consult. 

“ Believe me, &ec., 


“ ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” * 


A considerable amount of litiga- 
tion on the Munster Circuit has 
arisen from the salmon weirs on the 
Shannon. These cases were usually 
tried in Cork. William Ryves, Esq., 
of New Garden, near Castle Con- 
nell, brought an action against 
Thomas and John Burke, who 
monopolised the Sax weir, which 
was tried at the Cork Assizes in 
August, 1809, and the plaintiff 
obtained a verdict for £200 damages 
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and costs. A like case was entered 
in the list of records for the Sum- 
mer Assizes of 1810, but the de- 
fendants compromised. On the 
2ist August, 1810, three large 
gaps, the centre fourteen feet 
wide, were made in the sal- 
mon weir on the Shannon, for the 
advantage of the public, and huge 
stones placed to stop the fish, were 
removed. The price of salmon does 
not appear now to be much less in 
Limerick than in London. In the 
early months 3s. and 2s. 6d. per lb.; 
at no time below ls. 8d. There are 
vast quantities exported, which 
yield a large return to the fishery 
owners. 

There had been for years a 
struggle between the Independents 
and the Corporation of Limerick, 
who denied their civic rights to the 
franchise. The Independents ap- 
plied to the judges of the King’s 
Bench, who granted them a man- 
damus, and the suit was expected 
to be tried before Judge Day at 
Ennis, in August, 1813. It was 
postponed until the following year, 
when, at the Lent Assizes on the 
llth March, 1814, it was tried 
before Baron Sir William Cusack 
Smith. The Independents obtained 
a verdict, securing to them their 
chartered rights tothe franchise, and 
the freedom of the city, by birth, by 
servitude, and by marriage. 

The Corporation of Limerick 
appear to have been much engaged 
in litigation. I find on 20th June, 
1815, the following items were 
submitted by the Chamberlain :— 

£8 d. 
Ordered—No. 1. The 

Prosecutors taxed 

costs in the cause, 

The King at the 

prosecution of John 

Tuthill, Esq., against 

the Corporation of 

Limerick, per Boyse 





* Lenehan’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” pp. 123-4. 
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and Mr. Barrington’s 


Bill ok . 84010 1 
Ordered—No. 2. The 
Prosecutors taxed 


costs in the cause, 
The King at the 
prosecution of James 
Sullivan against the 
Corporation of Lime- 
rick, per same At- 
torney’s Bill - 
Ordered—No. 3. The 
prosecutors taxed 
costs in the cause, 
The King at the 
prosecution of Lord 
Glentwortb, and the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Citizens of Limerick, 
per same Attorney’s 
Bill one . 
No.4. Postage paidon 
the foregoing costs, 
received in a packet 
from Mr. Barring- 
ton * es 179 
There has been a vast amount of 
litigation on the Munster Circuit 
respecting the tolls and customs 
of Limerick. An action against 
the Corporation, to test their right 
to collect tolls, was tried in Cork in 
1823. The case was one of great 
importance, for it involved the 
right to the chief part of the 
borough fund, out of which the 
public markets were supported— 
public charities sustained by con- 
tributions, watching, lighting, lo- 
cal courts, and the improvements 
necessary for the requirements of 
the city, all were at stake. The 
case was well fought, and resulted 
in a verdict in favour of the Cor- 
poration.+ Again, in 1847, the right 
to tolls was questioned. The plain- 
tiff was Mr. Joseph Robinson, a 
merchant, who resisted the de- 
mands of the tenant of the Corpora- 
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tion for tolls and customs on water 
carriage. 

The cause of action was the 
seizure of a portion of a cargo of 
Indian corn, imported into Lime- 
rick from Kilrush by a trading 
vessel, and the payment of the tolls 
demanded was refused. This, of 
course, raised the question. The 
Corporation defended their rights, 
and relied upon these customs being 

aid from time immemorial, as in 
Siena, Glasgow, Cork, Bristol, 
and other ports. This action also 
resulted in a verdict for the Lime- 
rick Corporation. But the next 
attack was not. so successfully 
repelled. 

In 1850 the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company dis- 
puted the right of the Corporation 
to levy these tolls, and the railway 
company obtained a verdict in 
their favour, which caused a serious 
loss to the Corporation of Lime- 
rick.t 

During the progress of this liti- 
gation many trials took place, in the 
progress of which the most eminent 
members of the Irish Bar, as Mr. 
Brewster, T. B. C. Smith, Black- 
burne, &c,, were brought as special 
counsel. 

At the Summer Assizes of Cork 
in 1811 Maurice Noonan was in- 
ditted, for that he feloniously aud 
burglariously did break and enter 
with intent to steal from the dwell- 
ing-house of Highfort the goods 
and chattels of one John Pur- 
cell in the said dwelling-house, 
then and being, and that the said 
Maurice Noonan then and there, in 
the said dwelling-house, in and 
upon the said John Purcell, in the 
said dwelling-house, feloniously did 
make an assault with intent to kill 
and murder John Purcell, against, 
&e. 








Ibid, 508. 
| Ibid. 508, 


* Lenehan’s “‘ History of Limerick,” p. 437. 
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The case was one of considerable 
interest, and attracted much public 
attention, and when the following 
facts were elicited on the trial, we 
cease to be surprised at this. 

Highfort, the house in which the 
burglary was committed, lies in a 
secluded place between Charleville 
and Kanturk, in the county of 
Cork. This was the dwelling of 
John Purcell, Esq., a gentleman 
past the middle life, in the year 
1811. He was a man of somewhat 
peculiar habits. Though much em- 
ployed as a land agent and receiver 
of rents over extensive landed 
estates in his neighbourhood, he 
attended fairs and other places of 
public resort, where he was seen to 
meet the tenants, and take from 
them their various rents without 
ever making any entry as to the 
parties who paid him. He gave the 
tenants memorandums of the sum 
paid, which he placed in a bag, and 
never gave a stamped receipt, 
though he charged for the stamps 
when accounting with his principal. 
He acted as agent for the Earl of 
Egmont, and for landed proprietors, 
and others, and was always most 
accurate in accounting for the 
rents. His family consisted of him- 
self, his daughter-in-law, and her 
little child. His domestics were 
two maids and a_ servant-man. 
Though his house was in a lonely 
spot in the country, he had no fears 
of any one seeking to injure him, 
and considered himself highly popu- 
lar and perfectly safe. He was 
soon undeceived in this respect. 

He had a fatiguing day collecting 
rents on the 11th March, 1811, and 
it was long past dinner and tea- 
time, as he rode home, hungry and 
tired. Some cold meat and bread 


formed his solitary supper, which 
was served in his bedroom, and he 
told the servant-man not to sit up, 
as he need not remove the tray till 
next morning. 

Mr. Purcell’s bedroom was ad- 
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joining the parlour, on the ground 
floor. A door communicated be- 
tween the rooms, but this had been 
nailed up, and some of the parlour 
furniture, chairs and table, placed 
against it. There was access to the 
bedroom from a passage, which was 
referred to going through the par- 
our to the bed-chamber. Having 
partaken of his supper, Mr. Purcell 
undressed and retired to rest. 
About one o’clock he was aroused 
by a noise, as if some one ap- 
roached the windows of the adjoin- 
ing parlour. He listened. The 
windows of the parlour were pushed 
in and several men climbed through. 
As well as he could judge, as each 
man came down with a fall on the 
carpet, he reckoned that about four- 
teen men had entered his house. 
Mr. Purcell resolved to ascertain 
what they came for, and to defend 
his house. He arose, but was dis- 
heartened when he recollected all 
his weapons were iu his little office, 
out of his reach, aud the only 
implement available was the knife 
he used at supper, which lay on the 
table beside him. He found this 
knife before any attempt to enter 
his bed-chamber was made. When 
thus armed he heard the table 
placed before the nailed door dragged 
away, aud the long disused door 
was pulled open. Through the 
space the round, full, silvery moon 
looked brightly in from the open 
parlour windows, and while Mr, 
Purcell stood, shrouded in darkness, 
he saw a number of men, many of 
them bearing firearms, with black- 
ened faces, as if for concealment, 
crowding the room. Purcell, kuife 
in hand stood motionless, by the 
side of the open door, until one of 
the burglars entered his bedroom. 
Swift and true, the blade of the 
knife was plunged into the intru- 
der’s body, and the robber reeled 
back amidst his comrades, swearing 
“he was killed.” Another took 
his place, to receive a like - and 
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he, too, fell back, crying out “he 
was done for.” Then some one who 
seemed to act with authority, called 
out “‘ Fire,” and the loud report of 
a short gun, or blunderbuss, was the 
reply. Luckily it did no more 
harm than lodging a brace of balls 
and a number of slugs in the oppo- 
site wall, while, almost ere the 
smoke cleared away, the intrepid 
Mr. Purcell struck the marksman 
with his knife, and sent him also 
wounded to his companions. A 
rush was then made, which Mr. 
Purcell had not counted on. He 
was resolved, however, not to flinch, 
and struck a fourth robber, when 
he received a blow on the head, and 
found himself tightly grappled. 
The floor, rendered slippery by the 
blood so copiously shed, made foot- 
ing insecure, so, in the struggle 
Mr. Purcell and his adversary 
both fell. Still thrusting with his 
knife, the owner found it did 
not act as effectually as formerly, 
and, on passing his finger along 
the blade, was dismayed to find 
it was bent near the point. As he 
lay struggling with his foe he tried 
hard to straighten the blade, and 
soon the hold of his assailant grew 
relaxed; he lay dead. This man 
carried a sword, which Mr. Purcell 
gladly seized as a substitute for the 
now useless knife. The gang, find- 
ing so many of their party killed or 
wounded, began to bear away the 
bodies on chairs, through the par- 
lour windows; the darkness in 
the bedroom prevented their see- 
ing they were only opposed by 
one man. hen all were gone 
Mr. Purcell aroused his servant- 
man, who lay in his bed, and 
never came to assist his master 
in this terrible conflict. The man 
was loudly reproached for his das- 
tardly conduct. The daughter-in- 
law and child were placed in safety 
for the remainder of the night, but 
the attack was not renewed. 

Next morning Highfort could not 
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be accounted lonely. The news 
of the attack and gallant defence 
spread far and wide, and men of all 
ranks, creeds, and classes came to 
offer their expressions of abhorrence 
at the attack, and of admiration at 
the courage, bravery, and skill with 
which Mr. Purcell had acted. In- 
stant search was made for the 
perpetrators. Mr. Purcell was sure 
he recognized one named Maurice 
Noonan, who lived in his neighbour- 
hood. He went himself to Noonan’s 
house ; beneath Noonan’s bed was 
the gun fired the night before. Mr. 
Purcell identified it, a short gun 
with the butt broken off, and the 
barrel secured by a cord. This, of 
course, caused Noonan’s arrest, and 
he admitted, “‘ Mr. Purcell had like 
to do for him.” It transpired the 
party consisted of nine men, all 
armed. Two were killed in the 
affray, and three severely wounded. 
Some became panic-struck during 
the conflict and fled, as they believed 
a strong force defended the house. 

Noonan was tried at the Cork 
assizes, found guilty, and hanged 
on the 9th September at Gallows 
Green, Cork. He acknowledged 
his guilt, but declared that on the 
morning of the day of the attack, 
he had no idea of taking part in it, 
but being sent for by another of the 
gang he joined them init. Henever 
was engaged in any other attack. 

When the Irish Government was 
apprised of the gallantry of Mr. 
Purcell, of Highfort, from a laudable 
desire to manifest a sense of his 
courage, he was offered and accepted 
the honour of knighthood. He 
was called in the country “The 
blood-red knight,” by some “ The 
knight of the knife.” 

A daring murder had been. com- 
mitted in his vicinity, and he took 
an energetic share in bringing the 
murderer to justice. The mode he 
adopted to identify the guilty 
person was creditable to his acute- 
ness. Going to the house of the 
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suspected criminal, Sir John Purcell 
asked “if he could see him.” 

“Oh, no; he’s very sick,” was 
the reply. 

“TI must see him,” insisted Sir 
Jobn. 

He was then introduced into the 
cabin, and in bed was the man, 
“taken,” he alleged, “with a bad 
colic.” 

“Let me see your shoes.” was 
Sir John’s next request. 

“ Och an’ troth, they're gone to 
be mended,” was the reply. 

“ What are these under the bed?” 
asked the inquisitive knight, seizing 
a pair of soiled brogues, the shoes 
he wanted. 

Bearing away the shoes, he left 
the sick man well watched by a 
couple of policemen, while he re- 

aired to the scene of the murder. 
ft was winter, and congealed snow 
covered the ground. Sir John 
found many foot-prints, but enough 
to connect the sick man with the 
deed of blood, a nail was deficient 
in the heel of one of the shoes, and 
the tracks in the congealed snow 
showed a like want. This led to 
further evidence, until the guilt of 
the pretended invalid was satisfac- 
torily established to the jury who 
convicted, and the judge who pro- 
nounced upon him sentence of 
death. 

Most probably these deeds made 
Sir John Purcell an object of dis- 
like to the peasantry. While at a 
country fair he received intimation 
“that his life was in danger, and 
he had better get home with all 
speed.” Satisfied of the bond-fides 
of this intelligence, he put spurs to 
his horse, and soon a hot pursuit 
told him the warning was not made 
too soon. Being well mounted, he 
escaped to a farm-house, where he 
sought and found shelter. 

On another occasion, when riding 
with a gentleman named Seward, 
near Mallow, both were hemmed 
in by a large party of Rockites. 
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These men bade Mr. Seward “not 
be in dread, for ’twas Sir John they 
wanted.” They forced him to alight 
from the horse he rode, and while 
considering what they could do to 
him, he said, in a low voice to his 
friend Seward, “ Your horse is 
better than mine; lend me yours, 
and I’]] make a rush for it.” 

“Do, in God’s name!” said Mr. 
Seward, jumping from the saddle. 

He was no sooner out of it than 
Sir John was in, and, despite his 
fourscore years, leaped the next 
fence like a centaur. The Rockites 
ran here and there, but he was soon 
lost to them, and they wreaked 
their vengeance on Mr. Seward in 
making him ride to his house, sans 
culottes sitting on a furze bush tied 
on the saddle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ar the Summer Assizes of 1816 the 
case of Bruce v. Grady, for libel, 
was tried in Limerick, before Mr. 
Serjeant Johnson. Never in the 
legal annals of any country was a 
more powerful satire penned than 
the poem for which this action 
was brought. The plaintiff, George 
Evans Bruce, was a man of very 
considerable political influence. He 
amassed a very large fortune, and 
settled in the county of Limerick. 
He purchased in 1789 the estate of 
Hermitage, containing about 200 
acres, from Mr. Waller, of Castle- 
town, for the sum of five thousand 
pounds, and laid out at least ten 
thousand more in building a fine 
house, planting, and improving the 
natural beauties of the place. He 
was of considerable use to Lord 
Clare as a political ally, and his lord- 
ship, when Chancellor, appointed 
him to the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Limerick ; but, it 
is said, Mr. Bruce was then so un- 
popular the other magistrates would 
not act with him. Bruce, however, 
seems to have conquered this preju- 
13—2 
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dice, and in the year 1800 served 
the distinguished office of High 
Sheriff of the county. He dis- 
posed of his beautiful seat, Hermi- 
tage, in 1802, to Lord Massy for 
the sum of £20,000. Mr. Bruce 
founded the Limerick Club, and 
became a banker in Limerick. His 
bank was No. 6, Rutland-street, the 
present auction mart. It was stated 
—perhaps untruly—that the money 
with which Mr. Bruce carried on his 
dealings as a banker in Limerick 
had been gained by gambling in 
London and Paris, and amounted to 
£90,000. It was also related that, 
while playing guinze with the cele- 
brated statesman Fox, the latter, 
suspecting foul play, snatching a 
fork from the supper table in the 
gambling saloon, drove it with all 
his force into the hand of his sus- 
pected companion, exclaiming, “ For 
five thousand guineas the five of 
clubs is under that hand!” On 
investigation this statement proved 
true; but the truth of the whole 
story is rendered apocryphal by 
there being no sign of any such 
wound on the alleged blackleg’s 
hand. It was, however, stated Fox 
did not think all was fair play with 
the Limerick banker. 

The defendant, Thomas Grady, 
Esq., of Belmont, was, as we have 
already seen, a barrister, a member 
of the Munster Circuit, an assistant 
barrister, and possessed of a landed 
estate, with a suitable mansion 
called Belmont. That he was a 
gentleman holding considerable sta- 
tion in the county of Limerick may 
be inferred from his having filled 
the office of High Sheriff of that 
important county in the year 1805. 
He was—unfortunately for himself, 
but still more so for those he re- 
garded as enemies—possessed of 
the cacoéthes scribendi, and as the 
literature of those times was not 
as moral as our own, his poems 
abound with indecent passages. 
He wrote the “Flesh-Brush” for 
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Lady Clare; the “ West Briton,” 
to support the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; 
he likewise spoke in favour of the 
measure at the meeting of the Irish 
Bar already mentioned. A poem 
entitled “ Peace” was written by 
him; another called “Sir Phelim 
O'Shaughnessy.” “ The Barrister ’” 
and “The Twopenny Post Boy” 
are ascribed to him; but the poem 
which caused the greatest noise, 
and gave the author most trouble 
and cost, was his satire called “ The 
Nosegay.” He moved in the best 
society in Limerick, and was said to 
be a tuft-hunter. He told the fol- 
lowing story of Dr. Bernard, Bishop 
of Limerick in 1799:—‘I will 
never forget the impression this 
accomplished bishop made upon me 
the first time I ever sat in his com- 
pany. It was at Lord Gort’s. After 
dinner the conversation took a 
stupid turn upon our taxes, and 
particularly upon the window-tax, 
then lately laid on this country ; 
and I threw in some stupid ob- 
servations reprobating the tax, and 
lamenting the miserable fine of £6 
a-year I had to pay for my house in 
Dublin. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘ you have 
no taxes; it is idle to talk of taxes 
in this country. Sir, I had a house 
once in London that lay in an angle 
of two great streets. By conse- 
quence it had two fronts, each very 
extensive, and with more than the 
ordinary proportion of windows to 
each front ; and, sir, I had to pay 
for the window-tax of that house (I 
think he said) £80.’ This struck 
me with horror—proximus ardit. 
I had a prophetic anticipation of 
what has since happened, and in the 
state of despair arising from the 
_ d’eil, I burst into the vulgar 
and indecent ejaculation of ‘ Oh, 
blood and ’ounds.’ I saw in an 
instant the lawn sleeves present 
themselves. to my confounded 
imagination. I was sensible of the 
vulgarity and grossness I had com- 
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mitted, and I humbly asked his 
pardon. He saw I was degraded 
and humbled in my own feelings, 
and fixing his eyes upon me, which 
sparkled when he was going to be 
playful, and gave notice of the 
coming flash, ‘ Well you may say 
**blood and ’ounds,” sir. It was 
enough to make any honest man 
say “ blood and ‘ounds,” sir. 1 can 
tell you, sir, it has made a bishop 
say “ blood and ’ounds,” sir.’ The 
whole table was convulsed, and I 
was redeemed by the wit, the plea- 
santry, and good nature of this ad- 
mirable man.”* 

It is believed some unwillingness 
on the part of the banker to accom- 
modate Mr, Grady with mouey 
caused the publication of “The 
Nosegay.” hatever the cause, 
it is impossible to conceive a more 
pungent and terrible invective. It 
represents Bruce brought to the 
bar of Justice and accused of a 
catalogue of crimes. I must content 
myself with a few extracts, as there 
is much not fit for publication. The 
satire commences with a description 
of the plaintiff brought before the 
court :-— 


“* Come—for tardy Justice takes her, 
seat, 

Convicted usurer, convicted cheat ; 

In every mischief aider or abettor ; 

Self-vaunted infidel and tampering 
traitor ; 

In daring prime, in principles un- 
buckled ; 

Reluctant subject, voluntary cuckold. 

See round the court of youths de- 
bauched a group 

"Who supped thy poison while they 
supped thy soup, 

Who haunt thy dinners, emulous to 
share 

Thy half-digested extracts from Vol- 


taire, 
‘Whose finer taste thy sense could never 


hit, 
‘Which caught th’ impiety, but not the 


wit ;— 
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Dinners, where mischief's never at a 
stand— 

Atheist and sharper joining hand in 
hand, 

Blest firm combining to engulf the 
whole, 

To sink the property and damn the 
soul,” 


Having charged the plaintiff with 
every species of usury, the de- 
fendant says :— 


“See on one side some vision-ruined 


boys, 

Whose lands you mortgaged to sustain 
their joys, 

Who pay for nights in these sad vigils 
spent, 

A mild retribution of cent. per cent.” 


The account of the transaction 
with Fox is thus introduced :— 


“But see aloft, and near the sheriff's 


box, 

The black-brow’d spectre of poor 
Charles Fox. 

See, with one hand his angry eyes he 
rubs, 

And in the other holds—a five of clubs. 

Some fools assert plurality of wives, 

Thy doctrine was plurality of fives, 

And by this doctrine, hetorodox and 
rank, 

You built a palace and you stocked a 
bank, 

But sold the palace, when no neigh- 
bour came, 

Mark’d, while you lived there, mansion 
of ill-fame.” 


The satire then describes some 
female relationship of Mr. Bruce, 
which showed the reason why re- 
spectable ladies declined to visit at 
this mansion. Having discharged 
all the gall and venom of an im- 
placable nature on the head of his 
victim, the satire concludes,— 


“Yet in the dark and dreadful mid- 
night hour, 


* Lenehan’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” p. 441. 
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Oh God ! this caitiff owns thy sovereign 
power ; 

It happen’d once, by some unlucky 
doom, 

I lay (not slept) in his adjoining 
room; 

"Twas then I witnessed of his soul 
the pangs, 

The stripes of conscience, and of guilt 
the fangs ; 

Scared by fierce visions from his fev'rish 
rest, 

He saw ten thousand daggers at his 
breast. 

‘Murder! ye villains! murder!’ he 
exclaimed ; 

And of his many victims, some he 
named ; 

Now seem’d the pistol’s muzzle to 
evade, 

And parried now the visionary blade; 

Now roared and bellow’d like*one mad 
or drunk, 

And now in abject supplication sunk ; 

Now the most hellish imprecation ut- 
ter'd ; 

Now, half-suppressed, the Litany he 
mutter’d. 

And now, confounding blessed spirits 
with evil, 

Invoked at once our Saviour and the 
devil. 

Thus passed a night, which fear and 
fury share, 

A sad mélange of blasphemy and 
pray’r ; 

And while his groans and superstitions 
rattle 

I thought of Ricnarp on the eve of 
battle.” 


* * * * * * 


The following lines show a better 
spirit, but warped by his eumity 
against Mr. Bruce :— 


**Oh! Heavenly Father, merciful and 
kind, 

Subdue my passions, grant me peace of 
mind! 

Peace with good men on earth to me 


be given, 

And glory be to Thee, on high in 
Heav’n, 

And if this world one atheist shall 
disclose, 

The sacred balm of mercy interpose ; 

Place him by night where he may 
fairly hear 
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The ravings of this wretch’'s guilt and 
fear ; 


Atheist no more—reform'd he'll bend 
the knee 


To truth and grace, to majesty and 
Thee.” 


Of course, no man could rest 
under the lash of such a libel with- 
out bringing an action against the 
author. There was not much diffi- 
culty in discovering who the author 
of “The Nosegay ” was, and pro- 
ceedings were promptly taken. A 
declaration was filed, issue joined, 
and the case appeared in the list of 
records for the Limerick Summer 
Assizes of 1816. A very able Bar, 
composed of the leaders of the 
Munster Circuit, appeared on both 
sides, The counsel for the plain- 
tiff were Mr. Goold, afterwards 
Serjeant and Master in Chancery ; 
Mr. Pennefather, afterwards a 
Baron of the Exchequer; and 
Mr. Jackson, afterwards a Judge 
of the Common Pleas. For the 
defendant were Mr. Burton, Daniel 
O’Connell, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Meade 
Hobson, Mr. Furlong, Mr. Smyth, 
and Mr. O’Regan. 

The jury was composed of the fol- 
lowing highly respectable Limerick 
gentlemen :— 

Hon. George Eyre Massy, fore- 
man; Edward Croker, Stephen 
Edward Rice, The Knight of Glin, 
De Courcy O’Grady, Thomas Rice, 
Michael Scanlan, Edward Villiers, 
George Tuthill, John Greene, 
Robert Cripps, and Alexander 
Rose, Esqrs. 

The declaration, necessarily a 
long one, set out such parts of the 
libel as it was proposed to prove, 
and the damages were laid at 
£20,000. 

Mr. Goold stated the case for the 
plaintiff, and gave the formal proofs 
usual in case of libel. The speeches 
for the defendant by O'Connell and 
Burton were very much repetitions 
of the alleged libel, and a host of 
witnesses to @ considerable extent 
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sustained the case for the defence. 
Among these were Mr. Bolton 
Waller, Thomas Lloyd, K.C., Mr. 
Webber, Mr. Evans, Mr. Ryves, 
aud Mr. Vandeleur. 

Mr. Pennefather replied for the 
plaintiff, and then the learned judge 
charged. 

The jury, after some delay, found 
for the plaintiff. Damages, £500. 

These damages the defendant 
would not pay. ‘To avoid being im- 
imprisoned for debt he went to 
Boulogne, where he died. 

About the year 1820 smuggling 
was very extensively carried on in 
many parts of the South of Ireland. 
The jutting promontories, tle creeks 
aud bays along the coast of Kerry 
and Cork favoured contraband trade, 
and the want of an organized re- 
venue police gave great scope to the 
removing of goods which paid no 
duty. ‘Tobacco was a favourite 
article for smuggling, and it is said 
many families along the coast were 
enriched by the sums amassed 
which they embarked in this un- 
lawful business. 

At length the Government re- 
solved to try and check it, the 
Custom House officials sent a re- 
venue officer to Dingle, with orders 
to seize the offenders and bring 
them to trial. This officer was a 
Mr. Flood, who had, at one time, 
filled a subordinate position in the 
Crow Street theatre in Dublin. He 
possessed a great memory for plays, 
was accustomed to repeat many 
scenes verbatim from the principal 
dramatists, and successfully mim- 
icked the most eminent actors of 
the day. 

However active Mr. Flood might 
have been as a revenue officer under 
authority, he seemed indisposed to 
much exertion when left to himself, 
He preferred the exhibition of his 
histrionic powers, and the good 
fellowship of the Dingle youths, to 
watching the rough sea waves or 
the smuggling of coguac brandy or 
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Havannah cigars. He got up pri- 
vate theatricals in Dingle, and soon 
enlisted a numerous corps drama- 
tique. Suppers soon followed the 
theatricals, and Mr. Flood was very 
ready to give as well astake. These 
festive repasts were frequent. Fowl 
were scarce, they were essential for 
the suppers, and Flood was not over 
particular how they were procured. 
The jovial suppers despoiled many a 
hen-roost and poultry-yard, and 
their frequency denoted the con- 
viviality of Mr. Flood. 

Soon reports of his doings reached 
head-quarters, and Mr. Flood re- 
ceived a friendly hint that, unless 
he gave some prompt proof of his 
zeal for the revenue, his services 
would be dispensed with on the 
Kerry coast. Fortune favoured 
him. A wholesale smuggler, named 
Connor, was caught in a midnight 
attempt to discharge a cargo of 
smuggled tobacco. The cargo, a 
valuuble one, was seized by Flood 
and his men. They captured forty 
horses each laden with a huge bale 
of tobacco on either side, and a 
third poised on the back of each 
horse. ‘This was a seizure to set up 
Flood. The informations privately 
made against him were attributed 
to malice, and he was rewarded 
liberally. Connor was lodged in 
gaol, and was to be tried at the 
Tralee assizes. The offence was 
expected to be fully proved, and 
that Connor would be transported 
for fourteen years. His family at 
once retained O’Connell to defend 
him in the court-house of Tralee. 

The chief witness against him was 
Mr. Flood, and to incapacitate 
Flood from being such witness was 
the object of Connor’s friends. 
They kuew the disposition of their 
man from frequent convivial as- 
sociation, and took their measures 
accordingly. As the assizes came 
on they plied him with all sorts of 
liquors—whisky, brandy, gin, and 
rum. He was kept in a state of 
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maudlin drunkenness to the day of 
the trial. Still, he was not incapa- 
ble of telling his tale of the capture 
coherently. He described how he 
lay in ambush, and arrested Con- 
nor and the contraband goods. 

Having concluded his evidence, 
he was about leaving the witness 
chair, when O’Connell, in his full- 
toued mellifiuent voice, recalled him, 
with, ‘‘ Come back, Alonzo.” He 
knew Flood well, as an habitué of 
Crow Street theatre, and was well 
posted up in his history. Flood’s 
stage passion was stirred, and as he 
sat down he smiled on O’Connell, as 
he repeated, “ Alonzo the brave and 
the fair Imogene.” 

“And who was your Imogene in 
Dingle?” inquired Dan in a coaxing 
tone. 

Flood fenced with him, but was 
obliged to tell, and how many, and 
what parts he had acted. He was 
then asked about the suppers, and 
the geese, turkeys, chickens, and 
other fowl which were slaughtered, 
the hen-roosts robbed, until at last 
Flood lost his temper and O’Connell 
gained his point. Between the 
drink and bewilderment in which 
he found himself, he became in- 
volved in a web of contradiction, 
so that it was impossible to credit 
what he said. He actually lost 
consciousness of where he was, and 
erying, “ My love, my life, my 
Belvidere,” attempted to embrace 
O’Connell, and thereby fell off the 
table, to the amusement of the by- 
standers and the indignation of the 
presiding judge. After five minutes’ 
discussion the jury acquitted the 
prisoner, thus adding another to 
the triumphs previously gained by 
O'Connell on the circuit. 

At the Clare assizes in Ennis, 
two brothers named Hourigan were 
indicted for feloniously, unlawfully, 
and maliciously setting fire to a 
certain dwelling-house (the dwell- 
ing-house was a police barrack), 
with intent to injure, &c. The 
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— barrack was the property of 
arby O’Grady, Esq., and it was 
stated the barrack had been ignited 
by means of a jar of pitch, found 
half consumed near the burnt 
barrack. 

O’Connell was employed for the 
defence, and by his desire a skillet 
containing pitch, was secretly placed 
near the witnesses’ chair, and over 
this O’Connell placed his broad- 
brimmed hat, so as effectually to 
conceal it. The principal witness 
for the prosecution was examined 
by Mr. Bennett, K.C. He swore 
“ that he discovered the barrack on 
fire, and knew it was set on fire by 
pitch, for he got the smell of it.” 

He was then cross-examined by 
O'Connell. 

“You know the smell of pitch 
then,” said O’Connell. 

“T do, well,” replied the witness. 

“You seem a man able to smell 
pitch anywhere?” said O'Connell. 

“ Anywhere I found it.” 

“ Even here in this court-house if 
it was here.” 

“No doubt I would.” 

“And do you swear you don’t 
get the smell of pitch here ?”’ asked 
O'Connell. 

“TIT do solemnly,” replied the 
witness. ‘If it was here l’d smell 
it.” 

Then O'Connell, taking his hat 
off the skillet of pitch, which was 
placed beside the witness’s chair 
cried, “ Now, you may go down, 
you perjured rascal. Go down.” 

This saved his client. The jury 
discredited the witness. 

At Limerick O’Connell had a case 
to defend which presented slight 
hopes of his being able to obtain an 
acquittal. The mode he adopted 
was one which few would venture 
upon. His two clients were indicted 
for robbery, and the case was 
substantially proved against them. 
They called a young priest for testi- 
mony as to their character for 
honesty. He thought to make a 
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pee of his learning by the use of 
ig words, and his replies to the 
usual inquiries were in the most 

olysyllabic terms he could devise. 

aving stated “ their reputation for 
rectification of habitual propriety 
was exemplary and commendable,” 
Judge Torrens, who chafed with 
irritation as the young priest rolled 
out each jaw-breaker, at last cut 
him short with,— 

“Come sir, no more of this, say 
shortly what you know of these 
men. Are they honest” 

“As far as my experience of 
their deportment, I am under that 
impression.” 

“You think they are. That 
comprehends a great deal,” said the 
judge, still displayingtemper. Turn- 
ing to the priest, he said, “ ‘That 
will do; go down, sir?” 

O'Connell, assuming an air of 
great indignation, as the priest 
shuffled off the table, addressing 
the prisoners in a tone of deep 
commiseration, said, “My poor 
fellows, bigotry is on the bench, 
and when your excellent young 
priest has been, so ignominiously 
turned out of court I am in despair 
of being able to serve you. Here’s 
your brief and fee.” He flung the 
brief and the notes to the agent 
for the prisoners, and commenced 
putting on his cloak, muttering, 
“My innocent clients, I despair 
altogether now of your acquittal ; 
you'll be hanged, and never were 
men hanged more unjustly. The 
only hope I can look to is, that, if 
your sentence is not carried into 
execution before the twelve judges 
meet, I bring this outrageous case 
before them.” 

This had the effect intended. 
Judge Torrens grew terrified at the 
notion of having acted harshly to- 
wards the priest, and disclaimed 
any such intention. He invited 
O’Connell to continue the defence 
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of his clients, and to this, after 
some pretended reluctance, O’Con- 
nell assented. The case went on, 
and the judge, to show he was no 
bigot, put the character fur honesty 
given the prisoners by the priest so 
strongly that the jury, almost in- 
stantly, brought in their verdict, 
Not Guilty. 

O’Connell was in very large prac- 
tice, and few equalled him in the 
conduct of the criminal cases he 
defended. He was in his early 
years usually retained for the pri- 
soners in Limerick by one of the 
officials in the gaol, and as in the 
days of Whiteboys and Captain 
Kock these constituted a large 
number, his gains from this source 
alone must have averaged at least 
a thousand a year. 

The son of Mr. Hoskins, agent 
for the estates of the Earl of Devon, 
in the county Limerick, was mur- 
dered by a party of Rockites, 
who fired at and wounded this 
young gentleman, on the 27th of 
July, 1821. Several men were 
arrested for this outrage, as also for 
the murder of Major Going, and 
Mr. Christopher Sparling, a respec- 
table Palatine farmer, who was shot 
as he was riding towards the town 
of Newcastle, from a farm called 
Rourka, of which he had become 
tenant; the former tenant having 
been ejected. Mr. Sparling had 
previously been attacked in his 
house at Patrickswell, when, aided 
by a young man from the city of 
Limerick, named Samuel Cross, he 
beat off the Rockites, but had to 
mourn the loss of -his intrepid com- 
panion, who was killed in the 
conflict. For this attack three of 
the Rockites were made amenable. 
Two brothers, named Walsh, were 
tried and executed after the sum- 
mer Assizes in 1822, the other 
escaped to America, where he was 
accidentally burned.* 


* Lenehan’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” p. 450. 
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The murder of Major Going was 
as follows: On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1821, Major Richard Going 
Chief Magistrate of Police of 
the county of Limerick, who by 
his activity had incurred the 
hatred of the Rockites, as the 
insurgents were then called, was 
shot near Rathkeale. The unfor. 
tunate major slept the previous 
night at Castletown, the mansion 
of John Waller, Esq. Ue had 
choice of three roads, by any of 
which he could have reached Rath- 
keale ; but the Rockites had deter- 
mined to murder him, and for three 
months were on the watch to effect 
their fell design. On this day no 
less than four of the gang were 
posted on each of the roads, so as 
to guard against the possibility of 
his escape. Several men were ar- 
rested on suspicion, and one named 
James Bridgman, not quite twenty 
years old, was strongly suspected of 
having shot the major. The Crown 
failed to coliect sufficient evidence, 
so he was discharged at the spring 
assizesof Limerickin 1823. Luckily 
for the ends of justice, he had 
not been tried and acquitted, for, 
shortly after, the missing link in 
the chain of evidence against him 
was supplied; and at the spring 
assizes in 1824 he was tried, and 
found guilty. He was hanged in 
front of the Limerick county gaol, 
and acknowledged he was guilty. 
He confessed he also was the 

rson who shot Major Hare and 
Mtr. Bushe. He was, though young, 
a hardened miscreant. 

Those of my readers who are 
familiar with Gerald Griffin’s ad- 
mirably constructed novel of ‘ The 
Collegians,” or have witnessed Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s excellent drama, 
“The Colleen Bawn,” know the 
sad fate of the low-born wife of 
a dissolute Limerick gentleman, 
named Scanlan. Now, instead of 
the pages of the sensational novel, 
or the spectacle of the theatrical 
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representation, the curtain rises on 
another scene. We behold the 
court-house of Limerick thronged 
with an eager yet awe-struck 
crowd. On the bench sits the 
Honourable Richard Jebb, one of 
the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. The bar seats are filled 
with counsel learned in the law. 
There is a jury struck to make 
deliverance, and give a true verdict 
according to the evidence ; and a 
well-dressed, rather good-looking, 
gentlemanly man stands at the 
bar of the dock, charged, that he, 
John Scanlan, and Michael Sul- 
livan—one Ellen Hanly, otherwise 
called Ellen Scanlan, feloniously, 
wilfully, and of their malice pre- 
pensed, did kill and murder, against 
the peace of our lord the King, 
his crown and dignity, and against 
the statute in such case made and 
provided. 

To this indictment the prisoner 
pleaded “Not guilty.” He was 
defended by two most able criminal 
lawyers, Daniel O'Connell and 
George Bennett; the counsel for 
the prosecution being Mr. Quin 
and Mr. Richard Pennefather. 

The facts of this atrocious crime 
were as follows :—The prisoner was 
of a most respectable family—son 
of Wm. Scanlan, of Ballycahane, 
in the county of Limerick, Esq. 
He had served in the Royal Navy, 
and had formed a connection with 
the young girl Ellen Hanly, who 
was only sixteen years of age. She 
was daughter of Michael Hanly, a 
farmer holding land at Ballyclan, in 
the said county. It was reported 
the prisoner had married his victim, 
and, repenting of doing so, resolved 
to get rid of her. 

On the 13th of July, 1819, 
Scanlan, accompanied by Michael 
Sullivan, his boatman, was in his 
boat at Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare. Ellen Hanly or Scanlan, 
the reputed wife of the prisoner, 
was also with him. ‘Patrick Caze, 
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James Mitchell, and a man named 
James Mangan, with Ellen Walsh, 
a native of the village of Glin, being 
at Kilrush, went also in the boat, 
for the purpose of crossing the 
Shannon, in. order to get home to 
Glin. The weather being tem- 
en and the tide adverse, the 

oat was unableto cross the estuary, 
so they put into Carrigafoyle, an 
island on the coast of the county of 
Kerry. All the party remained 
that night in Carrigafoyle, and the 
principal witness, Ellen Walsh, 
saw Michael Sullivan force a 
old ring from off Ellen Hanly’s 

ger. 

Next morning Caze, Mitchell, 
and Mangan left for Glin, Ellen 
Walsh remaining on the island with 
the prisoner, Ellen Hanly, and 
Sullivan. The prisoner requested 
the witness to remain on the island, 
assuring her he would return for 
her when he got rid of Ellen Hanly, 
but this witness refused. She in- 
sisted on being put over the creek 
intervening between the island and 
the shore, whence she could walk 
to Glin. The four in the boat then 
went across the creek. While they 
were together, Ellen Hanly showed 
the witness several articles of wear- 
ing apparel, some of which she 
wore, others were contained in a 
small round trunk she had on board. 
She also showed witness a gold 
ring. After landing, the witness 
set off for Glin, leaving Scanlan, 
Sullivan, and Ellen Hanly together 
in the boat. Early next morning 
witness saw both John Scanlan and 
Michael Sullivan at Glin. Ellen 
Hanly was not with them. They 
stated “they had left her at Kilkee.” 
The witness noticed the ring which 
Ellen showed her, on Sullivan’s 
finger. In a few days she saw 
with Mary Sullivan a silk handker- 
chief, a grey mantle, and other 
articles. These were produced at 
the trial, and she identified them 
as the articles of dress she saw in 
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the possession of Ellen Hanly at 
Carrigafoyle. 

These articles were shown to the 
next witness produced, Mary Sul- 
livan. - She swore she got the grey 
cloak from her brother Michael, 
who told her he bought it. It was 
taken out of a round trunk in the 
possession of JohnScanlan. Scanlan 
gave this witness several articles of 
female dress. She saw a plain gold 
ring on her brother’s finger, and a 
figured ring on Scanlan’s finger. 
Scanlan had money. Witness saw 
four guineas, and a red leather 
purse. Witness never saw any 
woman’s clothes with either Scanlan 
or her brother until they came to 
Glin. Heard that Pat Scanlan’s 
wife had silk stockings and a silk 
handkerchief. Michael Sullivan 
told the witness the names of all 
the party who reached Carrig island. 
Some days later, she asked Scanlan 
“where the young woman was?” 
He said, “ he left her at Kilrush.” 
In a week later, he said “she was 
at Kilkee with his sister.” Wit- 
ness took a letter from Scanlan to 
his father at Ballycahane. She saw 
his sister there, but not the young 
woman. On her (witness’s) return 
from Ballycahane, she told the pri- 
soner “that his sister was there, 
but the young woman was not.” 
“Oh, no,” he replied, “she’s gone 
off with the captain of a ship.” 

Grace Scanlan, wife of Pat Scan- 
lan, deposed to Michael Sullivan 
giving her a yellow silk spenser, a 
aprigged skirt, a pair of silk stock- 
ings, a silk handkerchief, and a pink 
handkerchief. She saw a trunk 
with a round lid. She also saw ten 
guineas in Scanlan’s possession, and 
a five-pound Bank of Ireland note. 
Saw the rings on the fingers of both 
Scanlan and Sullivan. Witness 
asked Scanlan if he should ever see 
his lady again. He replied “she 
was at Kilkee with his sister.” 
Witness expressed her surprise that 
Scanlan “allowed Sullivan to make 
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so free with her clothes.” He then 
said, “the young woman had mis- 
behaved with a captain of a ship.” 
Once or twice she heard Sullivan 
ask the prisoner for money. On 
being refused, Sullivan said, “I 
have as much right to it as you 
have.” 

From the 13th of July to the 
middle of September, no trace of 
Ellen Hanly, alias Scanlan, could 
be discovered. Whether she had, 
in truth, gone off with a captain 
of a ship, or was dead and buried, 
was not known: but three men 
from Moneypoint, a small village 
near Kilrush, engaged in preparing 
their fishing gear on the estuary of 
the Shannon, at Carndalla, in the 
parish of Killena, in the county of 
Clare, observed a small heap covered 
with sea-weed and slime. This, on 
examination, proved to be the fast- 
decaying remains of a female, little 
past the age of girlhood. There 
was nothing on the person but a 
small bodice. Her features were 
barely recognizable; but remarkable 
teeth in the upper jaw, on either 
side of the small mouth, yet held 
out some hope of identification. 
That the poor young creature came 
by her end by murder most foul, 
was evident, for the instrument of 
strangulation was there; a rope 
still kept its fatal place, tight round 
that fair and slender neck. At the 
loose end was a loop as for a stone. 
The sad discovery was quickly re- 
ported to the Knight of Glin, and, 
together with two other magistrates, 
the Rev. George Warburton and 
Thos. Odell, Esq., they held an 
inquest on the 10th September, 
1819, upon the remains. Ellen 
Walsh, already mentioned, attended 
the inquest. She felt no difficulty 


in identifying the body as that of 
Ellen Hanly ; and the jury, having 
heard all the evidence then attain- 
able, returned the following ver- 
dict :— 

“We find, on view of the body 
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buried on the shore, at Carndalla, 
that the woman exposed to our 
view was murdered. 

“We find that such murder was 
committed on the River Shannon. 

“ We find that such murder was 
effected by strangling the body 
with the rope found about her 
neck, 

“ We find that such murder was 
committed by John Scanlan or 
Michael Sullivan, or by both.” 

The finding of the body createdthe 
most intense sensation throughout 
the country. Scanlan was arrested 
at a friend’s house, where he was on 
a visit, little suspecting the shore 
of the Shannon had already given 
up its dead. On the warrant of the 
Mayor of Limerick (for the Shannon 
is within the jurisdiction of the 
city), he was committed to the city 
gaol. The young victim of this 
foul deed had resided for some time 
in the city, having been adopted by 
an uncle, named John Connery, a 
ropemaker. While with him she 
contracted her unhappy marriage, 
having made acquaintance with 
Scanlan at Garryowen. 

The case for the prosecution was 
too clear, and public sympathy too 
strong, for much chance of any 
disagreement of the jury, much less 
an acquittal. Both O’Connell and 
his able and respected colleague 
Mr. Bennett did all they could in 
cross-examining the witnesses to 
elicit discrepancies and contra- 
dictions in their statements, so as 
to raise a doubt as to their credit ; 
but it was impossible to beat down 
the facts. 

The jury, without hesitation, 
found the prisoner guilty, and he 
was sentenced to be hanged in forty- 
eight hours. He did not anticipate 
that his sentence would be carried 
into effect. His family were highly 
connected, and immediately on his 
conviction, a relation started on 
horseback to procure signatures to 
a memorial for the Judge, to obtain 
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a respite of his sentence. The 
memorial was not only signed by a 
large number of most influential 
gentlemen, but many of them 
went to present it to Judge Jebb. 
It produced no effect. His lordship 
informed the deputation “‘he had 
pronounced a like sentence upon 
an illiterate, humble man, whose 
offence was much inferior in enor- 
mity to that of Scanlan; and how 
could he execute the one, and respite 
the greater criminal? The law must 
take its course.” 

It is said Scanlan was permitted 
the use of his family coach to convey 
him to Gallows Green, but the 
horses refused to stir. Neither 
blows nor entreaties could persuade 
them to draw him to the place of 
execution. Some tenant of the 


prisoner’s family arriving in Lime- 
rick with loads of hay, allowed two 
of his horses to be harnessed, and, 
lo! on crossing Balls Bridge, they 
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both lay down, and no whip or 
efforts would make them move, 8o 
the unhappy youth (he was only 
twenty-three years of age) had to 
walk in his mournful procession to 
the gibbet. He professed the Pro- 
testant faith, and was attended to 
the gallows by the Rev. Henry 
Gubbins. As all through he pro- 
tested his innocence, the clergy- 
man, at the last moment, bade him 
“make his peace with God, and 
tell the truth.” He replied, “I 
suffer for a crime in which I did 
not participate. If Sullivan be 
found, my innocence will appear.” 
He was immediately after launched 
into eternity. 

Sullivan was arrested, and tried 
at the Limerick assizes in 1820, 
before the Right Hon. Charles 
Kendal Bushe, when the same 
evidence was called, with a like 
result. He was convicted, con- 
fessed his guilt, and was executed. 
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Tue rose has been appropriately 
termed the queen of flowers, and is 
a symbol of luxuriant beauty on the 
canvas of the painter. Admitting 
the existence of brier-roses and 
rose-like flowers on thickets and 
hedgerows, I shall perplex some of 
my readers when I tell them that, in 
spite of the so-called “ Wars of the 
Roses,” the rose species was un- 
known in British soil in the troub- 
lous times of the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians. These partizans 
might have adopted poppy flowers, 
or any full-blown round-shaped or 
cup flower of red and white colours, 
but, at all events, they had not our 
familiar rose. 

At an old country place in York- 
shire, Worsborough, there is yet 
perfect a red-rose light or lamp. 
At some distance from the mansion 
the traveller at night may perceive 
this relic blinking and twinkling 
upon him the intelligence that an 
ancient Lancastrian once looked 
out upon the wayfarer, for good or 
evil, in the bygone times of old 
England. This rose-lamp is like a 
large lotos or cup flower. I have 
seen a sketch of the Hall, and the 
rose-light itself is, of course, like a 
mere spot on the paper. One of 


the family, who described the shape 
of the lamp to me, remarked at the 
time, “It was not the red rose of 
the present day ; for there was no 
rose in the olden days of England, 
and no flower exactly identical 
with it.” 
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The earliest variety known among 
us was a native of Syria, the birth- 
place of roses, and named Damask, 
after the city of Damascus; and of 
these there are numerous varieties. 
Originally it was a crimson single 
flower, and, in common with all the 
rose tribe, had five petals. It came 
to England in 1573, although in a 
book called “L’Ancien Provins ” 
it is stated that a rose had been 
brought to this country from Syria 
by the Count de Beu and de Cham- 
pagne, who adopted it as his badge ; 
the House of Lancaster, of which he 
was the head, preserving it hence- 
forward in their arms. 

France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
severally enjoyed the luxury of 
rose cultivation long before our- 
selves. The Medici family in Italy 
were renowned for their love of 
gardening experiments, and are 
said to have grafted roses upon 
orange-trees, This flower, being 
mystically associated with the 
Christian Church and the Crusades, 
was brought into notice by the 
clergy and rich nobles among the 
different European Courts ; and it 
is supposed that we first obtained 
possession of the genuine rose-tree 
of the East from the Dutch traders. 
The art of printing being unknown 
till 1440, very much information 
respecting the doings of the florists 
and gardeners of the age must 
necessarily be a blank to us, till 
the days of Le Notre. 

In 1512 the great Earl of North- 
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umberland had but one gardener 
to clip the “knottes, and swepe 
the gardene pathe clene.” Actually, 
too, there seemed to have been a 
doubt in the mind of the comp- 
troller of. his household; for he 
adds, in his “ directions,” by letter, 
to some one on the estate, “If there 
really be one where my lorde 
— Like those of the early 

mans, English gardens were laid 
out somewhat in the form of a maze, 
with grotesque fences and juniper- 
trees cut into monstrous forms. 
“ The setting of erbis” is put down 
as a gardener’s duty in an Ear!’s 
pleasure-ground. The“ Pleasaunce” 
was for bowls and other games of 
the family. The garden contained, 
for the most part, vegetables and 
certain herbs to be used as charms, 
cataplasms, and other medicinal 
purposes. It is to gipsies, pedlars, 
and palmers, “from Padua, beyond 
the sea,’”’ that we are indebted for 
the introduction of many little 
flowers we look upon now as essen- 
tially British, and even common- 
place in themselves. 

“The Dutch, an enterprising race, 
were ambitious of navigating and 
pirating all seas and coasts.” Phleg- 
matic and practical, with none of 
the effeminacy of the French, nor 
even the higher class of English, 
they turned industry to account 
when at home and at ease. They 
openly stole and borrowed ideas 
from all nations, and their craft in 
gardening was unique; much of 
our own skill being derived from 
them. They gave us the rose into 
the bargain, when that flower had 
a long time previously become the 
song of romance, and the emblem 
of knighthood in all the Courts of 
Christendom. Provence ciaims the 
lovely Syrian hundred-leaved or 
centifolia rose for her own in 
Europe. 

The Provence pink rose is vul- 
garly called in England, cabbage 
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rose. It smells of musk, and 
blooms, it is said, on the Caucasus, 
throughout Persia and India, and 
even in some parts of Africa. This 
rose is the oldest in existence, 
according to some writers. It 
certainly bears the appearance of 
an original form, and was the 
favourite flower of the rose family 
among the ancient and later Greeks 
and Romans. It was first grown 
among us in the cottage of a 
labourer in Suffolk in the year 
1596, having, probably by means 
of a smuggler, found its way from 
France into the poor man’s keeping. 
The beautiful’ Bourbon is akin to 
this Provence or cabbage rose, and 
is reckoned under the head of 
Provence roses. On account of its 
perfection in the regularity of its 
petals, the natives of France hve 
named this flower, or variety of 
it, “ Coupe d’Hébé.” According to 
“McIntosh on Gardening,” the 
Bourbon made its first appearance 
in England in the year 1777. 
Exported by Japan, China roses 
of all sorts. became quite a folly of 
fashion in the garden pots and 
house verandahs of the rich about 
the year 1789. From these China- 
rose specimens, entirely distinct 
from the Damask and Provence, 
have been produced multifarious 
varieties of rose plants, and the 
tea-rose species coming from the 
same part of the world. ‘The 
smallest of this rose blossom is, by 
some travellers throughout the Ce- 
lestial Empire, supposed to have 
been the bead of the rosary. 
Nevertheless, I rather doubt the 
truth of such a statement, from 
having listened to a lengthy dis- 
course on the subject of the “ In- 
vention of the Rosary ;” but as my 
readers might think the same dis- 
quisition tedious and irrelevant to 
the topic in band, I will leave rosary 
and friar, and content myself with 
cursorily alluding to the idea of the 
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Japanese crimson, diminutive flower, 
or pompon rose of France, being 
connected with that devotion among 
Roman Catholics, called “ The 
Mysteries of the Blessed Virgin.” 

From the Damask and Provence 
have also been produced the in- 
numerable kinds of roses ; the habit 
and colour science in gardening 
and the freaks of nature, and asso- 
ciation of climate and soil, have 
alike conduced to change, and have 
rendered their departure from the 
characteristics of the parent ori- 
ginal a wide one. 

At an exhibition in Mannheim, 
in 1855, a prize was awarded to the 
grower of a green rose. The petals 
of this flower were like green leaves. 
I see blue artificial ones at present 
in the milliners’ shops ; therefore, 
I presume that there are blue ones 
in nature. This season [ have read 
of their existence, but can scarcely 
imagine such a seeming monstrosity 
as a blue or green rose of the Pro- 
vence tribe. 

On the wall of the crypt, in a 
chapel attached to the monastery of 
the cathedral at Hildersheim, may 
be seen a venerable rosetree whose 
stem is a foot in diameter; it was 
planted by Charlemagne, and the 
monks have built a shade over its 
head, to protect it against the ele- 
ments, 1 suppose. Some particu- 
larly good wine, called rose itself 
once (if it be not still), was the 
ey of their refectory for the 

enefit of travellers and noble 
patrons. 

The uses of the rose petal in 
medicine are yet valued by our 
medical men. That of the rosa 
gallica or simple garden rose, pink 
or light crimson, affords, when dried 
and expressed, a refreshing astrin- 
gent to be used in cases of low fever 
and debility. Most of us remember 
the rose draught of our childhood. 

The French use decoction of roses 
in many of their domestic medicines; 
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and the petals, too, of the dog-rose— 
which last species receives its name 
from its supposed virtue in healing 
the bite of a dog and preventing 
fatal consequences to the sufferer, 
by its root being boiled down and 
applied to the wound—are popular 
enough as a medicine in Germany, 
where they use the pulp of the hip 
most extensively as a preserve. I 
have often eaten this sweetmeat as 
an eligible accompaniment to roast 
veal on the Continent, which is 
cooked very young indeed, and so is 
most insipid. This dog-rose hip in 
German families is preserved as 
regularly as the beans are pickled 
and as the stockings are still knitted 
for the household; yet I never 
heard of its use as a compote in 
England, but perhaps the natives 
of Devonshire, who have many 
customs relating to culinary art 
obtaining in Germany and Norway, 
may know the true use of this 
wholesome accompaniment to the 
roast of veal and pork. The centi- 
folia or cabbage-rose petals are used 
in medicine as a laxative, and a 
delicious syrup is also expressed 
from them, and is used in the pre- 
servation of fruits. Besides also 
its individual popularity in the 
kitchen of our foreign friends and 
the pharmacopeia of our own medi- 
cal men, I may add that the rose- 
water used all over the world is 
made from this particular species 
of rose; and though the damask is 
thought to produce the richest attar 
or cream, yet the trade in the 
musk or cabbage-rose petals is 
enormous. 

The rosefields of Ghazepore, grow- 
ing for the trade itself, have been 
written upon too ably already to 
demand any direct allusion to their 
cultivation and harvests at my 
hand ; still, a few lines on the pro- 
cess of expressing the perfume from 
the blossom may be of interest to 
those who appreciate attar of roses. 
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Two hundred thousand roses will 
make but one hundred rupees’ worth 
of attar ; the attar-gul, ur essential 
oil of attar of rose, is skimmed off, 
after the rose liquid has stood all 
night in vessels kept solely for the 
purpose: at sunrise the work of 
skimming takes place, and the attar 
or cream on the surface of the dis- 
tilled rosewater is the essential oil 
of the rose flowers ; six pounds of 
which will make by distillation one 
zallon of common rosewater—such 
as is ordinarily used and of a fair 
price. I presume that the attar, or 
attar-gul, which I have seen so choice 
as to be one guinea the single drop, 
must be the skimming of some yet 
choicer attar of rose, and it is evi- 
dent that the trade must be con- 
siderable in order to reimburse the 
great expenses attending the succes- 
ful cultivation of the Asiatic rose- 
fields. . 

The mode adopted for testing the 
purity of the different qualities of 
the oil is to put the essence ito 
flasks, which are afterwards im- 
mersed in water at a temperature 
of 63 to 68 degs. Fahrenheit. If 
the quality be good it will freeze, 
and this oil is preferred to all others, 
as being of the purest kind. Some 
inferior oils will not freeze even at 
52 degs. The oils from various 
soils differ greatly in quality, and 
manufacturers frequently adulterate 
them by an admixture of a sub- 
stance produced from certain kinds 
of grasses. Otto of rose is chiefly 
exported from Adrianople to Ger- 
many, and buyers from that country 
annually resort to Adrianople to 
make purchases to the amount of 
sixty-two thousand ounces, the re- 
mainder finding ready markets in 
Constantinople and other cities of 
the East. bers 

A Tuscan writer records, in his 
tales ot the Crusades, that after the 
return of the Knights Templar to 
England, Saladin gave orders for 
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five hundred camel-loads of “ attar” 
to be sent to Jerusalem for the pur- 
pose of cleansing the walls and floors 
of the mosques, which he regarded 
as defiled by the Christian nobility. 

In accordance with a note in 
Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,”’ sweetmeats 
in a crystal cup, consisting of rose- 
leaves in conserve with lemon, Visna 
cherry, and fresh orange flowers, 
constitute a favourite delicacy in 
the harem of the Sultan. A pecu- 
liar lozenge, also of a delicious 
flavour, is most popular among the 
harem beauties, as well as familiar 
to the Spanish ladies who indulge 
in the cigarette. It is made entirely 
out of rose-juice, and is exported 
in boxes to our own and other 
countries, from the far “delightful 
province of the sun,” or the volup- 
tuous manufactories of the East. 

Among the fragments of a ro- 
mance, the authorship of which is 
attributed to a philosopher called 
Lucianus, a story occurs which turns 
upon the adventures of “Lucius,” 
who, from motives of curiosity, 
having arrived at the house of a 
magician in Thessaly, and beheld 
her transformation into a bird, is 
desirous of undergoing a similar 
metamorphosis. By the help of 
the magician’s maid, with whom he 
had ingratiated himself, he gets 
access tc her magic ointments, but, 
unfortunately using the wrong one, 
is turned into an ass, in which 
shape he meets with a variety of 
adventures till he is disenchanted by 
eating roseleaves. 

Bundles of roses, as well as gar- 
lands for the heads and necks of 
the guests, were supplied by a 
Roman host at his dinner-parties. 
It is recorded by Suetonius that 
Nero paid four millions of sesterces, 
or £30,000 in our money, fur the 
roses in use at one supper feast— 
the floor being literally strewed 
with them to the depth of eighteen 
inches. Other flowers besides were 
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used, as well as green leaves for 
garlands. Mprtle, ivy, parsley, 
and the “chaste” laurel, sacred 
to Apollo and many other divi- 
nities, were severally in vogue for 
various festive occasions, under cer- 
tain auspices, but it was unusual 
to mix one with the other as we in- 
tersperse our flowers in the present 
day. ‘Roses, violets, and lilies were 
made up into separate “corona;” 
most of the wreaths, too, had a 
mystical significance attached to the 
wearing of them. There are allu- 
sions to be found to this and that 
person’s fancy for a “ myrtle or ivy 
fillet” at a dinner-table, in the 
pages of Horace, Tibullus, and the 
pretty novel “Gallus” of Becker. 
A Roman of that period might be 
seen walking about his own gardens 
or those of. his betrothed with a 
wreath of roses—of the Centifolia 
variety round his head! It is re- 
corded by Tibullus, Catullus, Horace, 
and others that an enamoured swain 
of any proper gallantry rushed into 
roses directly he was an accepted 
lover. As early as the second 
Punic war, Pliny tells us, “ chaplets 
of roses after the fashion of the 
Persians and Greeks,” were worn 
by the Roman nobility at their 
carousals ; “ but such a custom was ”’ 
—he continues—“ condemned by 
the most sober of the citizens.” 

The Egyptians—natives of the 
“Land of the Body”—as Philo- 
Judeus calls Egypt herself—along 
with the Assyrians and Persians, 
successivelyhanded down effeminate 
habits and customs to the Greeks, 
who in turn communicated such to 
the Romans, who learned their 
ways and rapidly emulated their 
Eastern favourites in all sorts of 
extravagance of taste. 

In a letter I received from a 
relation at Sierra Leone the other 
day, my correspondent tells me, 


“that the natives bind round their 
heads the leaves of the tea-rose 
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bush as a precaution against fever 
of a typhoid turn.” 

Now, Becker, in his “ Excursus,” 
speaking of chaplets, says that 
fillets were worn originally at feasts, 
to counteract the effects of wine; 
hence arose by degrees the use of 
chaplets of leaves and flowers, to 
which the name of “ corona” was 
not given till a much later period ; 
for the reason that such chaplets 
were reserved solely for religious 
uses and warlike distinctions. The 
Etruscan warriors were wreathed 
with roses on returning from their 
victories. The slaves and lower 
orders, however, were never per- 
mitted to wear any sort of wreath, 
and roses were forbidden them alto- 
gether as an ornament or luxury. 
From yet extant impressions on 
monuments of the ancients we may 
perceive that occasionally wreaths 
were made by the rose petals being 
laid one over the other, and fastened: 
on to a strip of bast, to form a 
fillet for the head. The cabbage 
roses, whole, would form a very heavy 
wreath, and when roses were rather 
scarce, an expensive ornamentation 
for a very large number of guests; 
and as unguents and “ nard,”’ as the 
ointment is called, made from roses, 
was in as great requisition as the 
chaplets at feasts, it surprises us 
that flowers could be found forth- 
coming in such abundance for the 
use of the nation. The greatest 
supply was imported from the 
flower market of Athens, and roses 
were exported direct from Egypt 
for Italy. The sumptuary laws at 
one time under the Empire endea- 
voured, but in vain, to restrict such 
a prodigality in a luxury which the 
Romans could not supply by their 
home cultivation. They were for a 
long time ignorant of producing a 
rare species of flower or even vege- 
table, and were content with the 
enjoyment of wild flowers, still so 
beautiful in Italy. 
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In the later days of the Cesars, 
when roses were the folly of the 
fashion, these flowers were forced 
for the winter, and, under the im- 
pression that it developed the bloom, 
they used to water them with hot 
water. Augustus, Horace’s patron, 
laid a great and unfavourable 
stress upon the patricians’ love of 
roses, and we may detect in the 
Odes that our favourite poet in- 
veighs more than once against this 
Persian sumptuousness. In Ode 
XXXVIII. he bids his page “ care 
not to search in what spot perchance 
may linger the late blowing rose 
for the making of a wreath ;” and 
he also tells his friend, Mecznas, a 
great dandy and “scion of Etruscan 
kings,” “that he has long had in 
store for him well-ripened wine in 
cask, not broached before, together 
with the blossom of roses, and balsam 
expressed for his hair.” 

To this day the gardens of the 
Nile are famed for their glorious 
roses, and I have been told that 
mattresses are still made out of the 
blossoms for the divan. Queen 
Cleopatra paid an Egyptian talent 
(£500) for a rose-leaf carpet for An- 
thony. Cicero, by-the-bye, in his 
Harangues, reproaches Verres for 
his absurdity “in using a lectica 
filled with roses.” This “ lectica,” 
being a kind of palanquin carried 
on the slaves’ shoulders, was now 
and then padded or stuffed with 


rose petals, like the great men’s’ 


cushions in the East, or he might 
indeed have had the flowers strewed 
at the bottom for his feet to rest in, 
on his journeys in and out of the 
city. The Latin is, “ Melitensi 
rosa fartus,” which would lead us 
to suppose the sides and cushions 
of his lectica were rose-leaf padded, 
or lined with bags of the petals. 
The Egyptian priests of Isis 
sacrificed with wreaths of roses on 
their heads at certain feasts of the 
year. The altars too were strewn 
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with these flowers. There was a very 
strange myth among all the ancient 
heathen peoples, foreshadowing a 
sacrifice of great reality to nations 
in the West. The four last days of 
April ushered in the rose “ feast” 
or “ceremonies,” and, “wet with 
their tears,” say the classical writers, 
the maidens hung garlands on the 
tombs of the dead, and also wept for 
Adonis or Thammutz, the Eastern 
Cupid or boy-god, who was killed, 
as the legend ran, by a bear, or 
some wild beast, while hunting, and 
whose blood turned to roses. The 


Greeks too had this idea of the 


death and blood of Adonis—that 
therein was symbolized the death of 
nature in winter, and its revival in 
spring ; and this myth was yearly cele- 
brated with the wildest of heathen 
revels. Milton alludes, darkly and 
severely, to such in his “ Paradise 
Lost :”— 


“ Thaumutz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon 
allured, 

The Syrian damsels to lament his 
fate, 


In amorous ditties all a summer's 
day, 

While smooth Adonis from his native 
rock, 


Ran purple to the sea supposed with 
blood, 


Of Thaumutz yearly wounded.” 


In reference to the origin of the 
well-known colloquial expression 
“sub rosa” there has been much 
controversy. Some writers assert 
that the words should stand “ under 
the rows,” as in olden days towns 
were built with houses whose second 
story, projecting over the lower one, 
formed a piazza or row, and such 
may be seen in Chester and other 
of our older country towns. While 
then the parents of the young 
people were enjoying the air and 
chatting above, a great deal of what 
we call “flirting” was carried on 
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out of their sight under the rows 
beiow. I regard this solution as 
absurd — the words being pure 
Latin. Another is better. Cupid 
gave a rose to the God of Silence, 
Horus, also named Harpocrates ; 
and thence originated the custom 
of suspending a rose from the ceil- 
ing over the upper end of the table 
when it was intended that the con- 
versation was to be kept secret or 
sacred. 

I have heard it suggested that 
the carved rose to be seen here and 
there on the apex of the roof over 
the old confessionals abroad is sym- 
bolical of the implied secresy of 
the sacrament of penance. Both 
lotos and rose among the ancients 
being sacred emblems, in a sense, 
from their service in the religious 
feasts and sacrifices of the Egyptians 
and Greeks before the days of the 
noble Roman’s centifolia wreaths 
and carpets, it is very likely that 
our phrase “ under the rose ” shoul: 
have originated in the understood 
signification of love and fidelity to 
the host and companions of a dinner 
table or a council chamber. 

To instance the secresy in love- 
making symbolised by the lotos— 
the companion of the rose in he- 
raldry and classical romance—I will 
quote some significant lines of a 
note in Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” 
which is undersigned “ Asiatic Mis- 
cellany.” Two Eastern lovers are 
expressing themselves under the 
eyes of the elders, as well as means 
will permit. The couplet runs 
thus,— 


“He with salute of deference due 

A lotos to his forehead prest, 

She raised her mirror to his view, 
Then turned it inward to her breast.”’* 
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In the Eastern romances, the 
“bulbul,”’ or nightingale, associated 
always with the spirit of the rose, 
is made to cry, “ Hush, sweet! 
hush!” and the flower to breathe 
the same to her lover, the bird, as 
he murmurs his plaint of passion 
in the thick groves of Suristan, or 
“land of roses.” 

In “ Johnson’s Dictionary” there 
is, to my mind, a very happy ex- 
planation of the words “ sub rosa,” 
and one likely, I think, to satisfy 
the curious investigator. ‘“ Among 
the Pagans in old tyme, those that 
invited any persones shewed them 
the doore’s threshold, saying these 
words, ‘ Let nothing pass over this 
threshold,’ or, let nothing be re- 
ported over this threshold of any- 
thing that shall be done at this 
bancket; and for this cause, in many 
countries, they lay table-cloths upon 
their tables whereupon are painted 
roses, showing thereby that all the 
words spoken thereat ought to be 
hidden under it.” In this same 
“ Dictionary” is another notice, re- 
ferring our expression to the custom 
of the old Romans wearing the 
rose ; and also an allusion to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in a quotation 
of the words, “I speak it now 
without the rose!” In “ Beggar's 
Bush” there is also another trite 
quotation : “ Treason is but a tavern 
dialect ; anything passes well under 
the rose. It is not the man, but 
the liquor; not the liquor, but the 
excess, thatis guilty of this liberty.”+ 
Yet further intruding upon Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, I will quote 
these lines upon “sub rosa” out of 
“ Beggar's Bush”: “If this make 
us speak bold words, anon! ’tis all 
under the rose forgotten !”’ 

At Lullingstone Castle, in Kent, 
the seat of the Hart-Dyke family, 


* Oriental ladies wear a small mirror on their dresses (near the heart), or on their left arm. 
+ ‘* Bishop Hall’s Rem.” 
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there is this distich written round 
about the figure of a rose carved 
in the ceiling overhead, in the 
great hall of the house :— 


“ Kentish true blue, 
Take this as a token, 
That which is said here, 
Under the rose is spoken.” 


The original names of rose and 
lotos—each having a similarly mys- 
tical importance in olden times 
—may be worthy of notice. The 
lotos was called the “ Flower of 
the Sun,” and was consecrated 
to that deity. The rose, perfectly 
dissimilar in species and tribe 
from any sort of lily—for the lotos 
was truly a water-cup lily—was 
styled “The Flower,” as if one 
pa excellence; also, the “ Fa- 
vourite of the Muses,” the “ Delight 
of the Gods.” Such are the titles 
given by the famous men and poets 
of ancient Greece. The sorrowful 
myctanthus or honeysuckle, and 
the iris or flag-lily, were flowers 
used for sacred purposes and as 
ornamentation in design by archi- 
tects and artists, in conjunction 
with the pomegranate, lotos, and 
rose, before the days of Christian 
churches ; but the last three flowérs 
had a sacred significance, and one 
immediately related to Divine attri- 
butes. 

The rose derived its name from 
the Latin or the Greek root “ red,” 
and was a conventional term itself 
for all other flowers of a red colour 
and extreme beauty, and such as 
the Easterns believed to embody 
the glory of some religious attribute. 
Travellers have told me that there 
is no flower now in existence on the 
Great Nile or its shores like the 
original lotos. There are flowers 
called water-roses, of all colours, 
and smelling as sweet as land roses, 
but such are mere lilies, like water- 
cup lilies, of various sizes and all 
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colours, from scarlet to yellow. 
There are also several fruits and 
flowers called “‘lotos,” yet the real 
lotos-tree of Egyptian antiquity is 
not identical with any other now in 
the country. It was called the 
“immortal” or “tree of life;” 
and the Coptics ground to powder 
or meal a sort of seed-apple and 
made cakes, calling this food the 
“bread of life.” To this day 
they roast the tuber-roots of the 
lotos flower of the streams and their 
river over hot ashes, and eat them 
as a piece de résistance. The 
natives of the Gold Coast make 
meal from much the same sort of 
root. 

It is strange that, although most 
flowers are offensive to the smell 
when dead, a withered rose never 
seems to undergo corruption. The 
poor cherish its petals inside their 
Bibles as memorials of their dead 
joys or sorrows. By choice we 
pluck the white and red roses for 
the coffin-bed of our relations 
rather than other kinds of flowers 
at hand. There is always an asso- 
ciation of beauty and immortality 
in our affection for the rose. When 
the Crusaders were gone out of the 
immediate pre-occupation of the 
mind of Christendom and heathen- 
esse, the rose of the Holy Land be- 
came more and more popular in 
the tapestries of the French and 
the English fancywork among 
ladies. The rose- windows in church 
architecture, which are souniversally 
admired, were the result of a great 
Surore for this flower. 

In the twelfth century all flowers 
such as the strawberry and medlar 
blossom, the myrtle, cherry, and 
rose, being perfect pentagons, were 
in some repute for the design of 
tracery in windows. The most 
beautiful among the earliest speci- 
mens of rose windows is that of 
S. Ouen, Rouen. The church itself 
is a perfect gem of Gothic archi- 
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tecture. The Huguenots much 
defaced but did not destroy it, in 
1562, by lighting three fires in- 
side for the purpose of consuming, 
itis said, pulpit, organ, and sacristy; 
later it was turned into a forge by 
the Republicans! In a like spirit 
of zeal, which ignored all considera- 
tion of works of art or religious 
emblems, the Protestant Reformers 
in England mutilated the decorative 
carving of a side chapel of “ Our 
Lady,” in King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The master mason of S. Ouen 
was one Alexander Bernival. He 
suffered death for murdering his 
pupil or apprentice, out of jealousy 
of his superior skill in the execu- 
tion of the rose window in the north 
transept, which put his own in the 
south out of countenance by com- 
parison of merit. The monks, who 
highly favoured the youth, yet buried 
the murderer-mason decently in 
the church which he had helped so 
successfully to render the most glo- 
rious among Gothic ones of the 
time; 1318 being the supposed 
date of the building of S. Ouen. 
Rouen Cathedral—Nétre Dame— 
S. Ouen, and S. Maclou are the 
three early Gothic Churches dis- 
tinguished for rose-windows in 
France, and for the purity and sim- 
plicity of their style of architecture. 

Although it is subjective to taste 
in design, the form of the Gothic 
rose in stone is usually more like 
that of the lotos-cup than of one 
among its own species. The con- 
ventional flower in wood or stone 
has a short stalk and a crown of 
five petals curled under slightly, 
conveying more the idea of an open, 
large anemone, and often a lotos, 
as I have before remarked. Rarely 
do we see the centifolia, or hundred- 
leaved rose, in the ornamentation of 
churches ; but I am almost certain 
IT have seen this particular figure of 

a wooden one over the apex—or 
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rather forming it—of confessionals 
in Antwerp churches, or at S. 
Jacques, Liége. 

The Syrian “centifolia,”’ de- 
veloped by our English cultivation, 
so delighted the Shah, that he paid 
the tribute of his appreciation of 
the wreaths of roses in Buckingham 
Palace by sending for specimens of 
the same. One would have sup- 
posed that he could have desired 
none fairer than the roses by 
“ Bendemeer's Stream.” 

In the house of a freemason 
and clergyman residing in Wilt- 
shire, I was pointed out a beautiful 
masonic sort of dining-room paper, 
which is entirely Gothic and de- 
signed by Crace; the ground, if I 
remember aright, is light-grey, or a 
very soft tint of green; the flower is 
a conventional rose, with a crown 
raised over its head—the “ crowned 
rose” is the name of this pattern. 
Such a beautiful paper could rarely, 
if at all, be equalled in its evident 
symbolism. 

Sir Walter Scott is redolent of 
the rose, and he who would view 
Melrose aright, or inquire more 
deeply into Gothic roses in stone, 
should read some curious accounts 
of the Moors in Spain, and by his 
own wits trace the ideas of the 
national builders through different 
phases of religious society, and de- 
tect many connecting links between 
Church and State, and the mental 
development of a nation, and chang- 
ing schools of thought, through the 
expression of successive styles of 
architectural and artistic work in 
Europe. The rose followed the 
key hand, and sun or crescent of 
the frescoes of the Alhambra; no 
animals were ever depicted, but 

flowers were very early introduced 
into stone and paintings on walls. 
May I not be considered faithful to 
an emblem if, after tracing my rose 
down from the Egyptians, I inform 
my readers that in lonely and de- 
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sert parts of the East there is noticed 


by the traveller a little bit of dry, 
rough, rude ball of wood in appear- 
ance, growing almost even with the 
earth. The Arab and Parsee call it 
“his rose,”’ or “ prophet’s flower.” 
When put in a basin of water 
or rained upon from heaven, this 
dry ball presents the appearance of 
a perfect five-petalled rose of green- 
ish grey. This strange weed-rose 
blooms all the year round. 

The rose-en-soleil, among the 
different Chaldean emblems, is yet 
quartered, as we know, among the 
Heraldic bearings of our nobility 
who fought on the fields of Ascalon, 
and reconquered the holy sepul- 
chre from the Turk. The same 
flower of our country’s pride is 
united with the shamrock of Ire- 
land, in the Jllustrious Order of 8. 
Patrick, which was instituted by 
George III., 1783. 

“The collar of our most illus- 
trious order” say the statutes, 


“shall be of gold, and it shall be 


composed of roses and harps 
alternate, tied together with a knot 
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of gold; and the said roses shall be 
enamelled alternately, white leaves 
within red and red leaves within 
white ; and in the centre of the said 
collar shall be an imperial crown, 
the motto being the words ‘Quis 
separabit ?’” 

In the most exalted “ Order of 
the Star of India” the collar is 
composed of lotos palm branch 
and roses, red and white, while 
circling the sun in the centre runs 
this motto, ‘‘ Heaven’s light our 
guide,” words which remind us 
“now, and to the great end” of the 
“Hidden One,” or Hapu Mu—boy 
God of the Nile, or the heathen 
underlying presentiment of the 
“ Messias ” of the Christian ages, 
or “revealed light of the world ;” and 
in faithfulness to the memory of 
any future devoted missionary may 
we ever associate his toil and per- 
severance with the conquest over 
barbarism and the ignorance of a 
darker day, already resought by 
the love of a Livingstone. 


FERNANDE. 








Lays of the Saintly. 


’Twas one of their foes’ 
Diabolical whims, 
To the flames to expose 
The martyrs’ bare limbe. 
But Denys, for one, didn't mind it, 
He lay and sang psalms—likewise hymns. 


And then he was placed 
In a den of wild beasts 

With a preference of taste 
For martyrs and priests ; 

But Denys, by crossing, so tamed them, 
They turn’d from such cannibal feasts. 


Next Denys was cast 
In a furnace of fire; 

All thinking at last 
He'd have to expire ; 

But the flame sank so low in a minute, 
No bellows could make it rise higher. 


And when he’d been hung 
On the cross for a spell, 

St. Denys was flung 
With his friends in a cell, 

As narrow and close as a coffin, 
And dark as H E double L. 


Said the judge, stern and curt, 
“ Bring the captives to me.” 

When he found them unhurt 
He cried, “ Can this be? 

We are ruin’d by Christian endeavour ; ” 
And he meant to destroy the whole three. 


On the Saints, who had long 
Withstood such attacks, 

The foe came out strong 
With their tortures and racks. 

At last, by the Governor's order, 
Their heads were cut off with an axe. 
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“De we sleep? do we dream?” 
All the witnesses shout ; 
‘“‘ Are men what they seem ? 
Or is witchcraft about ?” 
For quickly the corpse of St. Denys 
Rose up, and began to walk out! 





He iook up his head, 
Tuck’d it under his arm, 
And the same, it is said, 
Caused surprise and alarm ; 
Each eye on the marvel was fasten'd 
As if by some magical charm. 





Cut down to his neck, 
Like a flower to its stalk, 
The Saint met a check 
When he first tried to walk; 
But soon he felt stronger than Weston 
Or Webb—by a very long chalk. 






And angels, we're told, 
Led his fuotsteps along ; 
While heavenwards rolled 
Their chorus of song ; 
They led him two leagues from the city, 
To see that he didn’t go wrong. 






I hope you'll believe 
That this story is fact, 
For I scorn to deceive, 
And refuse to retract ; 
For truth I've a great reputation, 
And wish to preserve it intact. 






Which is why I observe— 
And my statement is true— 
That for ways that: unnerve, 
And for deeds that out-do, 
St. Denys of France was peculiar— 
And the same I have proved unto you. 
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No. 7.—Sr. Rose or Luwa, Perv (a.p, 1617). 


Ir was many and many a year ago, 
In a World they call the New, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
As the blesséd St. Rose of Peru; 

And this maiden she lived with né other thought 
Than the penances she could do. 


She was a child, yet never a child 
Did holiness so pursue, 

By morning and night, and by candle-light 
In wisdom and grace she grew, 

And ever would strive to all earthly faults 
And pleasures to say adieu. 


An angel in beauty, she thought it was right 
To spoil it to mortals’ view, 

She scratch’d it with briers, and burnt it in fires, 
Until she was known by few; 

(O maidens whose charms you but live to adorn, 
This never would do for you /) 


But her fear of the world was more than her fear 
Of loveliness losing its due— 
Of tortures that thrill'’d her through; 
And neither the sackcloth she wore to her skin, 
Nor her spiky belt thereto, 
Could ever elicit the faintest complaint 
From the blesséd St. Rose of Peru. 


When Love drew near with its honey'd words, 
And tenderly tried to woo, 

The name of wife and the joys of life 
She rigidly would eschew. 

She prick’d, for her sins, her head with pins, 
And the blood in streamlets drew, 

And tears they were spilt for her fancied guilt, 
By the blessed St. Rose of Peru. 


And oft she would fast, but to eat at last 
The bitterest herbs she knew, 

And all that was pleasant and good to the taste 
In horror away she threw ; 

She stripp’d her garden of all sweet flowers 
And sow'd it with thorns and rue. 
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And angels would come and make her one 
(In dreams) of their seraph crew, 

And often the Fiend, in his beauty screen’d, 
Her spirit would fain subdue, 

But evil could only fail to prevail 
With the blesséd St. Rose of Peru. 


And these are the reasons her fame would grow 
In the World they call the New, 

But youth wasn't past ere the wintry blast 
The flame of her life out-blew ; 

There issue 1 a breath from the mouth of Death, 
Chilling and killing the Rose of Peru. 


And many and many a year flew by 
In that World they call the New, 

While marvels divine were wrought at the shrine 
Of the blessed St. Rose of Peru 

(I should beat my breast and be much distress’d 
If you call’d this part untrue). 


But my teeth never ache but I think, as I wake, 
Of the blessed St. Rose of Peru; 
And my corns never shoot, but the woes I compute 
Of the blesséd St. Rose of Peru; 
And so I decide my pangs to abide 
Like her who suffer'd—and braved—and died 
In the capital of Peru, 
The region they call Peru. 


No. 8.—Sr. Smive or Utaw (a.p. 1844). 


A sone of the Far West, 

A song of the Great Salt Lake, of Utah, Nauvoo, Jackson County, and the new 
Jerusalem. 

Listen, individuals, communities, sects, nations ; 

I am (for this occasion only) a Transatlantic bard, 

None of your smooth court-poets of worn-out European monarchies, 

But a bird of the backwoods—a loud-throated warbler of the forest ; 

My inspiration is the breath of the boundless prairie ; my mental food is the roll 
of the raging Atlantic. 
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Rhyme ?—TI scorn it. Metre?—Snakes and alligators! What is that to me? 

Libertad for ever! I intend to sing anyhow—and all-how, just as I tarnation 
please. 

Universe, are you listening? very well, then; here goes, right away. 


II. 

SMITH!!!! 

Smith the Apostle!!! 

Smith the Evangelist! ! 

Smith the Discoverer of the Book of Mormon! 

His name was Joseph, and he was raised at Sharon, Windsor county, Ver- 
mont, U.S. 

His parents were tillers of the soil—poor, but dishonest, 

When they wanted money, they took it; horses, they boned them; sheep, they 
annexed them ; 


But saints may spring from sinners, as a butterfly springs from a maggot. 


III. 
Angels! heavenly visions! ! 
In white robes, with crowns, harps, and everything according, 
Bless'd the youthful Smith with their presence beatific. 
He went into solitude, loafing in caves, backwoods, and lonely canyons. 
Those angels meant business ; thrice in one night they sought him. 
They told him all his sins were liquidated, 
Told him the history of the World (not according to Moses), 
Told him the Red Injuns were one of the lost tribes of Israel ; 
Told him where to find the sacred book of the Prophet Mormon, 
Told him to bring it out, and make a good spec of the business. 


IV. 
Leap, O my soul, every 22nd of September, 
For on that date Smith found the sacred volume ! 
Eighteen-twenty-seven—a year to be remembered ! 
Sheets of tin, with characters antique engraven— 
Such was the wondrous Book of Mormon. 
From that prophet Smith profited, and became a prophet also. 
Mahomet, Brahma, Buddha, Confucius—Smith surpassed them all. 
Getting behind a screen, he dictated to Oliver Cowdrey 
(Smith was not a literatus, and couldn't have jerk’d it grammatically). 
In eighteen-thirty, hurrah! the glorious Book was publish’d. 
But carping critics of orthodoxy murmured “ fraud!” and “ humbug!” 
‘“* Where's your authority ? Show us the original!” 
Smith disdained to do so ; he and his friends had seen it, 
But nobody else has seen it, nor will they see it forever. 
Yet did Smith triumph, and gather'd in converts like hay in the sunshine. 
Virtue will ever prevail, as long as the world circumvolvulates on its axis. 
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. 
Huzza for the New Jerusalem! 
At Kirtland, Ohio, Smith with his Saints located, 
Till, in March 32, there came a band of nonconformists, y 
Seized Joseph the Saint, and Rigdon his mate, and gave them tar and feathers! 
O my soul, boil, boil like a potato with indignation ! 
From county to county, and state to state, for years the Mormons were driven, 
Sometimes camping out ‘neath the snow’s cold stars of winter. 
At last they found a resting place—Clay county, in Missouri. 
Thither came Brigham Young—at that time Brigham younger. 
Smith sent him out to bring to grace those sceptical down-easters, 
Whilst Orson Pratt and Heber C. Kimball were missionaries in Europe. 


VI. 
In this world banks will break and promoters be call’d swindlers : 
This was the luck of Smith and his saintly companions— 
Lo! the bank of Kirtland busted, the Mormons were clapp’d in prison. 
Not long afterwards they received this heavenly revelation— 
“‘ Missouri's too hot to hold you”—they ‘“‘ vamosed the ranche,” according. 


Vil. 
O, Nauvoo, city of Beauty! 
Land of delight, fertility, promise, and blossoming realizations! 
When I beheld thee my soul was enthrall’d, and danced a spirited can-can. 
Thither came 15,000 saints, and squatted in glory, 
And the desert blossom’d as the rose, beneath the smile of Smith. 
He preach’d the gospel, and got up a government-house and militia, 
Was mayor of the town, high-priest, and commander-in-chief of the army ; | 
O, gloria / triumph! bravo! hosannah! huzza! halleluiah! 
(These are the words of a soul jumping out of its skin with felicity). 


VIII. 


Once more “ revelation” came, and spake unto Smith the prophet. 

“The relation between man and woman is not only social but spiritual. 

The social is bounded by two, the spiritual knows of no limit; 

Wherefore, O Smith, you may take what number of wives you think proper, 
Sanctifying them by sacred mysterious ‘ sealings.’” 

(Reader, seekest thou further to know ? then go and consult Hepworth Dixon.) 
But the cold hard world disapproved of spiritual marriage ; 

War rose up against Smith, and again, with his mates, he was cast into prison, 
“ Revelation” helped them no more; no, nor did angels assist them ; 

But a gang of rowdies (a.p. 1844) broke into the prison, 

Haul'd out Joseph Smith and his brother Hyram, 

And with their too-true revolvers they sent them both to glory! 
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IX. 


Sinners make martyrs, and martyrs make saints (this is logic). 

Smith was a martyr, and mourned by the Mormons according, 

Especially Brigham Young, who came in for his fortune and fixtures. 

In 1850 they established the Salt Lake City, 

And two years later another great “revelation” set up spiritual wifehood, the 
glorious cause that Smith died for. 

Thus, like a beautiful tree, grew up the doctrine of spiritual marriage, 

Monogamy, bigamy, trigamy, quadrigamy, quinquigamy, and lastly polygamy— 

Till, if you ask me, “‘ How many wives has Brigham P” 

I shall answer, “‘ Go, count the waves of the boundless Atlantic!” 


X. 


They made Smith a Saint—a boss Saint—and was he not worthy ? 

Far more than the worn-out Saints of your rotten Eurépian kingdoms ! 
Bully for Joseph! my eyes fill with tears; don’t yours ? 

I admire Joe Smith—I du—I’ll wrap up his memory in lavender, 

And if you love me, reader (as I’m sure you cannot help it), 

Go thou and do likewise! 


XI. 


Mourn for Smith; mourn, mourn, ye peoples! 

O songsters, bards of all times, climes, regions, and generations, 

O warblers, tenori, bassi, contralti, and mezzo-soprani, 

O Christian men of every land and language, 

O kings; priests, presidents, khans, kaisers, and subjects, 

O infinitively diversified inhabitants of this revolving kosmos, 

Sing, and sing, and sing, and keep on singing his honour and glory, : 
Echo and re-echo forever the name of Joe Smith, boss Saint of the Mormons! 
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GEORGE SAND ON THE PRESENT STATE AND 
FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


TRANSLATED By Louisa CoRKRAN. 


[The recent death of this great writer gives much interest to her reflections upon the 
Siege of Paris, followed as it was by the atrocities of the Commune—the more especially as 


some misunderstanding prevails regarding her political views. 


The following is extracted 


from the same volume of Souvenirs which has furnished so many charming pages. ] 


1871, August, Nohant. 

What! you would have me cease 
loving? You would have me say 
that I have been deceiving myself 
all my life; that humanity is con- 
temptible, hateful; that it has 
always been so, will always be so? 
And you reproach me for my grief 
as though it were a weakness, a 
puerile regret for an illusion gone. 
You say the people were always 
ferocious, the priests always hypo- 
crites, the bourgeois always a cow- 
ard, the soldier always a brigand, 
the peasant always stupid. You 
say you have known all this from 
your youth, and that you are glad 
you never questioned it, since it has 
saved your mature years from all 
deception; then you have never 
been young. Ah! we differ much, 
for I have not ceased to be so, if to 
love for ever is to be young! 

What, then, would you have me 
do? to isolate myself from my fellow- 
creatures, from my fellow-country- 
men, from my race, from the great 
family, of which my private family 
is but one ear of corn in the terres- 
trial field? And if this ear could 
ripen in some safe place; if we 
could, as you say, live for a few 
privileged beings and abstract our- 


selves from all the rest! But it isim 
possible, and your reason fashions 
for itself the most unrealisable of 
Utopias. In what Eden, in what ideal 
El Dorado will you hide your family, 
your select group of friends, your 
intimate happiness, so that none of 
the anguish of social life or the 
disasters of our country can reach 
it? If you wish to be happy through 
a few, these few, the favourites of 
your heart, must be happy in them- 
selves. Could they be so? Could 
you assure them the least security ? 

Will you find for me a refuge in 
the old age that borders death ? 
And what now to me is life or death 
for myself? Suppose we die en- 
tirely, or that love does not accom- 
pany us into the other life, still are 
we not to our last breath tormented 
by the desire, the overpowering 
longing, to secure to those we leave 
behind the greatest sum of happi- 
ness possible? Can we sleep in 
peace feeling the earth shaking, 
ready to swallow up those we have 
lived for? To live happily in one’s 
family again, in spite of all, is no 
doubt a great relative blessing—the 
only consolation one can or would 
be willing to taste. But even sup- 
posing the suffering of the world 
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outside us did not reach our homes, 
which is not possible, you know I 
never could admit that we must 
make up our mind to accept the 
public misery. 

It was all foreseen.... Yes, 
certainly, I foresaw it as well as 
anyone! I saw the storm rising; 
I saw, as did all reflecting minds, 
the visible approaches of the cata- 
clysm. But where is the consola- 
tion in seeing the painful writhings 
of the sick man whose disease you 
thoroughly know? When the thun- 
der strikes us are we calm _be- 
cause we heard its mutterings long 
before ? 

No, no, we cannot isolate our- 
‘selves, we cannot break the ties of 
blood, we cannot curse, cannot 
despise our species. Humanity is 
no vain word. Our life is made of 
love, and no longer to love is no 
longer to live. . 

The people, you say! The peopl 
are you, I; it is in vain we deny it. 
There are not two races, the dis- 
tinction of classes establishes only 
relative inequalities which are for 
the most part illusory. I don’t know 
whether you have had ancestors 
going far back in the bourgeoisie ; 
for my part, my roots on my 
mother’s side are directly in the 
people, and so I feel them for ever 
in the depths of my being. The 
roots of all of us are there, be our 
origin more or less remote. The 
first men were hunters and shep- 
herds, then husbandmen and sol- 
diers. Successful brigandage gave 
rise to the first sovial distinctions. 
I believe there is not one title that 
has not been picked up out of 
fauman blood. We have to put up 
with our ancestors when we have 
them ; but are these first trophies 
of hatred and violence a glory that 
a mind ever so slightly philosophi- 
cal can find matter in to boast of? 
The people for ever ferocious, you say: 
I say, the aristocracy for ever 
savage. One thing is certain, that 
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with the peasant the aristocracy is 
the class that most resists progress, 
consequently the least civilized. 
Thinkers may congratulate them- 
selves that they don’t belong to it ; 
but if we are bourgeois, if we are 
the offspring of the serf, of the 
tenant subject to the corvée, is it pos- 
sible for us to bow with love or re- 
spect before the sonsof the oppressors 
of our fathers? No! Whoever dis- 
owns the people dishonours him- 
self and presents the shameful 
spectacle of an apostacy. Bour- 
geoisie, if we wish to rise and 
become a class we have but one 
thing to do: to proclaim ourselves 
the people, and struggle to the 
death against those who claim to be 
our superiors by divine right. For 
having fallen short of the dignity 
of our revolutionary mandate, for 
having aped the aristocracy, for 
having usurped their badges, for 
having taken up their gewgaws, for 
having been shamefully ridiculous 
and cowardly, we now count as 
nothing. We are nothing. The 
people who should make common 
cause with us abjure us, abandon 
us, and endeavour to oppress us. 
The people ferocious? No! 
Neither are they stupid; their pre- 
sent malady is ignorance and folly. 
It was not the people of Paris who 
massacred the prisoners, destroyed 
the monuments, and tried to set fire 
to the city. The people of Paris it 
was that remained in Paris after the 
siege, for whoever was at all in 
easy circumstances hurried away 
from it to breathe the air of the 
provinces and join their absent 
friends after the physical and moral 
sufferings of the blockade. Those 
who remained in Paris were the 
tradesmen and workmen, the two 
agents of labour and barter without 
which Paris would cease to exist. 
It is they that constitute the people 
of Paris, and they are one and the 
same family whose kinship and 
solidarité no political misunder- 
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standings can sever. It is now 
acknowledged that the oppressors 
of these stormy days were in the 
minority. Therefore, all that can 
be said against the people of Paris, 
the majority, is that they displayed 
weakness and fear. The movement 
was organized by men inscribed in 
the ranks of the bourgeoisie having 
neither the habits nor the wants of 
the proletariat. These men were 
moved by hatred, by baulked ambi- 
tion, by misconceived patriotism, 
by fanaticism that had no ideal, by 
silly sentimentality or natural wick- 
edness. 

There was something of all this 
amongst them, with certain points 
of honour as respects their doctrines, 
which forbade them shrinking in 
the presence of danger. They cer- 
tainly were not backed by the 
middle class, who were frightened 
and fled and hid themselves. They 
were obliged to enlist the real 
proletariat, those who had nothing 
to lose. Well, even the proletariat 
in great part escaped them, divided 
as it was into different shades— 
some wishing for disorder hoping 
to profit by it, others dreading the 
consequences, most of them not 
reasoning at all, misery having 
become extreme, and the absence 
of work forcing them to take part 
in the conflict for thirty sous a 
day. 

Why will you insist that these 
prolétaires who were shut up in 
Paris, and who counted at the out- 
side eighty thousand soldiers of 
hunger and despair, represented the 
French people? They did not even 
represent the people of Paris, unless 
you persist in maintaining the dis- 
tinction which I repel between the 
producer and the trader. 

3ut I will go farther, and ask on 
what you ground this distinction. 
Is it on the more or less education ? 
The line is imperceptible. If you 
find at the head of the bourgeoisie 
men of letters and science; if you 
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find in the dregs of the proletariat 
savages and brutes, you have still 
the intermediate crowd'that presents, 
here intelligent sensible prolétaires, 
there bourgeois who are neither in- 
telligent nor sensible. The majo- 
rity of educated citizens date from 
yesterday, and many of those who 
can read and write have fathers and 
mothers who can hardly sign their 
names, Is it then the more or less 
acquired wealth that is to classify 
men into two distinct camps? We 
shall then have to ask where the 
people begin and where they end, 
for every day wealth is displaced ; 
ruin pulls down some, fortune raises 
others ; parts are changed : he who 
was a bourgeois in the morning 
becomes a prolétaire again in the 
evening, and the prolétaire of awhile 
ago may pass into the bourgeois in 
the course of the day if he finds 
a purse or inherits from an uncle. 
You see that these denominations 
are worthless, and that the work of 
classifying with all the method pos- 
sible would be inextricable. 

Men are higher or lower than 
others solely in virtue of the more 
or less reason and morality they pos- 
sess. Instruction that develops only 
selfish sensuality is more pernicious 
than the ignorance of the prolétaire, 
who is honest by instinct and habit. 
This compulsory education which we 
are all calling for out of respect for 
human rights is, however, by no 
means a panacea whose miracles we 
are to exaggerate. Depraved natures: 
will use it to find in it more inge- 
nious and better-disguised means to 
do evil. It will be like everything 
that man uses and abuses—the 
poison and the antidote. To find 
an infallible remedy for our evils is 
illusory. We have nothing for it 
but to seek day by day all the means 
that are immediately practicable, 
and to make the amelioration of 
morals and the conciliation of in- 
terests the great aim and end in 
our}conduct of life. France is in 
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the pangs of death ; this is certain: 
we are all sick, all corrupt, all 
ignorant, all dejected. To say that 
it was decreed so, that it was to be 
so, that soit has always been and 
always will be, is to begin again the 
fable of the schoolmaster and the 
drowning child. Better say at once: 
I don’t care; but if you add, It 
does not concern me, you are mis- 
taken. The deluge is coming, and 
death gaining ground. Do what 
you may to be prudent, and to get 
away, your refuge will be invaded 
in its turn, and, perishing with 
human civilization, you will not 
prove yourself to have been more 
philosophical for not loving than 
those were who swam out to rescue 
some of the wrecks of humanity. 
They are not worth saving these 
wrecks: be it so. They will perish 
in spite of you; itis possible! We 
will perish with them, this is cer- 
tain; but let us die living and warm. 
1 prefer this to a winter in the ice— 
death forestalled. Besides, for my 
part, I can do no otherwise. Love 
does not reason. If I were to ask 
you why you have that passion you 
have for study, you could not ex- 
plain it to me better than those that 
have a passion for laziness can 
explain their idleness. 

You think I am wavering, since 
you preach indifference to me. You 
tell me that you have read in the 
papers fragments of mine that be- 
tray an entire change of ideas, and 
those papers that quote me favour- 
ably endeavour to persuade them- 
selves to believe that I have been 
enlightened by new light, while 
others that do not quote ‘me think, 
perhaps, that I have deserted the 
cause of the future. Let politicians 
say and think what they like. Let 
us leave them to their critical 
appreciations. I am not going to 
protest, not going to answer. The 
public has other interests to discuss 
than those that concern me. I 
have a pen and an honourable 


place for free discussion in a lead- 
ing journal; it is for me, if I have 
been misinterpreted, to explain my- 
self more clearly when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. I avail myself 
rarely of this opportunity to speak of 
myself as an isolated individual ; 
but if you judge me to be con- 
verted to false notions, I am bound 
to say to you and to others who are 
interested in me, Read me entirely, 
and don’t judge me by detached 
fragments. The mind that is free 
from the exigences of party neces- 
sarily sees the pour et contre, and 
the writer who is sincere states 
both, without pre-occupying himself 
about the blame or the approbation 
of interested readers. But all who 
are not mad attach themselves to a 
synthesis, and I don’t think I have 
broken from mine. Reason and 
feeling with me are always in accord 
in rejecting whatever would lead us 
back to childhood in politics, in 
religion, in philosophy, in art. My 
reason and feeling more than ever 
repel the idea of factitious distine- 
tions, of the inequalities of condi- 
tions imposed as a right acquired 
by some, as a merited forfeiture by 
others. More than ever I long to 
raise what is low, to lift up again 
what is fallen. ‘Till my heart is 
worn out it will be open to pity, it 
will take the side of the weak, it 
will rehabilitate the calumniated. If 
to-day it is the people who are 
down-trodden, I will stretch out a 
hand to them; if it is they that are 
the oppressors and assassins, I'll 
tell them they are cowardly and 
odious. What to me are such or 
such groups of men, such proper 
names that have become flags, such 
individualities that have become 
advertisements? I know only wise 
men or fools, innocent men or 
guilty ones. I have not to ask 
myself where my friends and my 
enemies are. They are there where 
the storm has cast them. Those 
who have deserved my affection, and 
15—2 
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who do not see with my eyes, are 
not less dear to me. The unreflect- 
ing blame of those who have left 
me does not make me look on them 
as enemies. Friendship unjustly 
withdrawn remains intact in the 
heart that did not deserve the injury. 
That heart is above amour-propre ; 
it can wait for the wakening up of 
justice and affection. 

Such is the straightforward and 
easy réle of a conscience that is en- 
gaged by no personal interests in 
the interests of party. Those who 
cannot say as much for themselves 
may certainly succeed among their 
fellows, if they have the talent to 
avoid whatever may be distasteful ; 
and the more they have of this 
talent, the more they will find means 
to promote their own interests. 
But history must not appeal to their 
testimony for absolute truth. The 
moment a trade is made of opinion, 
henceforth that opinion is value- 
less. 

I know gentle, generous, timid 
souls who, in this terrible moment 
of our history, reproach themselves 
for having loved and served the 
cause of the weak. They see but 
one point in space; they believe 
that the people they loved and 
served no longer exist, because a 
horde of brigands, followed by a 
small army of half-crazed men, got 
momentary possession of the theatre 
of the struggle. It costs these kind 
souls an effort to say to themselves 
that what was good in the poor and 
interesting in the disinherited still 
exists; only it is no longer there, 
the political chaos drove them from 
the scene. When such dramas as 
these are played, those that throw 
themselves into it wantonly are the 
conceited or money-grasping mem- 
bers of the family, and those who 
let themselves be drawn into it are 
idiots. That there are conceited 
men, grasping men, idiotic men in 
France by thousands there can be 
no doubt; but there are as great a 
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number, and, perhaps, more in other 
countries. Let an occasion occur 
similar to the too-frequent occasions 
that stir up our bad passions, and 
you will see if other nations are 
better than we are. Wait till we 
see the German race at work—the 
race whose disciplinary aptitudes 
we have been admiring—the race 
whose armies have just been exhi- 
biting the brutal appetites in all 
their natural savageness—and you 
will see what an outburst there 
will be there. The Paris insurgents 
will appear sober and virtuous in 
comparison. 

This should not be matter of 
consolation to us; we may pity 
the German nation for its victories 
as much as we do ourselves for our 
defeats, for they are the first act of 
its moral dissolution. The drama 
of its downward course is begun, 
and as it is working at it with its 
own hands it will go fast. All 
great material organizations in 
which right, justice, and respect for 
humanity are set aside, are colosses 
of clay. We know this to our cost. 
Well, the moral debasement of Ger- 
many is not the future salvation of 
France, and if we are called to 
render her back the evil she has 
done us, her ruin would not restore 
our life. It is not in blood that 
races renew their vigour and 
youth. Living effluvia may still 
proceed from the carcass of France ; 
the carcass of Germany will be a 
focus of pestilence in Europe. A 
nation that has lost the ideal 
cannot survive itself. Its death 
can fertilize nothing, and those who 
breathe its fetid emanations get 
smitten with the disease that killed 
it. Poor Germany! the vial of 
God’s wrath is poured out upon 
you as upon us, and while you 
rejoice and are elated, the philo- 
sophic mind mourns over you 
and prepares your epitaph. The 
pale, bleeding figure of France still 
holds in her convulsed hands a 
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portion of the starry mantle of the 
future, while you drape yourself in 
a soiled flag destined to be your 
winding-sheet. The potentates of 
the past have no longer a place in 
the history of men. It is all over 
with kings who work men as a 
quarry for their own purposes. It 
is all over with the people thus 
worked who acquiesce in their own 
degradation. ‘This is why we are 
so sick and why my heart is broken. 

But it is not with contempt I 
think over the extent of our misery. 
I will not believe that this sacred 
country, this dearly-loved race— 
whose harmonious and discordant 
chords I feel vibrating within me, 
whose qualitiesand even whose faults 
I love, whose responsibilities, good 
and bad, I consent to accept rather 
than free myself from them by 
scorn,—no,I will not believe that my 
country and race are doomed. I 
feel it in my suffering, in my 
mourning, even in my hours of 
deepest dejection. I love, there- 
fore I live; Jet us love, and let us 
live! Frenchmen, let us love each 
other. My God! my God! let us 
love each other, or we are lost. Let 
us kill, abjure, annihilate politics, 
since it is they that divide us, they 
that arm us against each other ; let 
us ask no one what he was, what 
he wished for yesterday. Yesterday 
every one was mistaken—let us 
know what we wish for to-day. 
If it is not liberty for all, fraternity 
towards all, let us not endeavour to 
solve the problem of equality; we 
are not worthy of defining it, we 
are incapable of understanding it. 
Equality is a thing that cannot be 
imposed, a free plant that grows on 
fertile soils in salubrious air. It 
cannot take root on barricades—we 
know this now. There it is imme- 
diately trampled under foot by the 
conqueror, whoever he may be. Let 
ns strive to establish it in our 
manners and customs, and have 
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the will to consecrate it in our 
ideas. Let us give it for its start- 
ing-point patriotic charity, love! 
It is madness to suppose that men 
come out of battle with respect for 
human rights. All civil wars are, 
and always will be, followed by 
crime. .. . Wretched Internationale, 
is it true you believe in this false- 
hood, that might takes precedence 
of right? If you are as numerous 
and as powerful as it is thought 
you are, can it be possible you 
teach destruction and hatred as a 
duty? No, your power is a phan- 
tom conjured up by fear. It is 
not possible that a large number of 
men of all nations could deliberate 
and act. in virtue of a principle of 
iniquity. If you are the ferocious 
portion of the people of Europe, 
such as were the anabaptists of 
Munster, like them you will perish 
by your own hands. If, on the con- 
trary, you are a great and legitimate 
fraternal association, your duty is to 
enlighten your adepts and disown 
those who disgrace and compromise 
your principles. I wish still to 
believe that you count among your- 
selves a large number of hard-work- 
ing and humane men, and that these 
suffer and blush to see ruffians la- 
belling themselves with your name. 
In this case your silence is foolish 
and cowardly. Have you not one 
single member capable of protest- 
ing against ignoble crimes, against 
idiotic principles, against mad fury? 
Your elected ones, your administra- 
tors, those who inspire you, are they 
all brigands or idiots? No! it is im- 
possible. There are no groupsof men 
—no clubs, no public places where 
the voice of truth may not make 
itself heard. Speak then, vindicate 
yourself. Proclaim your gospel. 

issolve in order to reconstitute 
yourself, if discord be among you. 
Make an appeal to the future if you 
be not an antique invasion of bar- 
barians. Tell those who love the 
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people what ought to be done for 
them, and if you have nothing to 
say, if you have no word of life to 
utter, if fear sets its seal upon the 
iniquity of your mysteries, renounce 
all noble sympathies, feed on the 
contempt of all true souls, and 
spend your life between the con- 
vict-keeper and the gendarme. 

All France was waiting for it, the 
word of your destiny, that might 
have been the word of its own. It 
waited in vain. I, too, in my sim- 
plicity—I, too, waited. While con- 
demning the means, I refused to 
prejudge the end. All revolutions 
have had an object, and those that 
failed have not always been ill- 
founded. Patriotic fanaticism we 
believed was the prime motive of 
this struggle. The forlorn hope of 
the democratic army was refusing 
to subscribe to an inevitable peace 
they deemed shameful. Paris had 
sworn to bury herself under her 
ruins. The democrat people were 
forcing the bourgeois people to keep 
their word. They seized the cannon 
and would turn them against the 
Prussians. It was madness, but it 
was great. . Nothing of the 
kind. The first act of the Commune 
was to give its adhesion to the 
peace, and from the beginning to 
the end of its tenure of power not 
an insult nor a menace had it for 
the enemy ; it conceived and com- 
mitted the unheard-of cowardice 
of throwing down before their eyes 
the column that commemorated 
their defeats and our victories. 
The power emanating from uni- 
versal suffrage it was that it 
attacked, and yet this same suf- 
frage it invoked in Paris in order 
to constitute itself. This failed it 
no doubt, and so it dispensed with 
the appearance of legality that it 
wished to give itself and performed 
its functions by brutal force, invok- 
ing no other right than that of 
hatred and contempt of all that was 
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not it. It proclaimed la science 
sociale positive, of which it professed 
to be the sole depositary, but of 
which it let no word escape in its 
deliberations and decrees. It de- 
clared it came to deliver man from 
his fetters and his prejudices, and 
thereupon proceeded to exercise 
unlimited power, and threaten 
death to all who refused to accept 
its infallibility. While pretending 
to restore the traditions of the 
Jacobins it usurped a social papacy, 
and took dictatorship upon itself. 
What a republic was this! I see 
nothing vital in it, nothing rational, 
nothing constituted, nothing con- 
stitutable. I see but an orgie of 
self-styled renovators without an 
idea, without a principle, without 
an atom of serious organization, 
without solidarité with the nation, 
without any forecast of the future. 
Ignorance, cynicism, and brutality, 
this was all the outcome of this 
pretended social revolution. An 
outbreak of the lowest instincts, of 
impotent ambitions, of scandalous, 
shameless usurpation; this is the 
spectacle that we had to assist 
at. Accordingly, this Commune, 
filled with deadly disgust political 
men, the most ardent and most 
devoted to the cause of democracy. 
After unavailing attempts they saw 
at last that no conciliation was pos- 
sible there, where there was no 
principle, they withdrew in con- 
sternation and grief, and the next 
day the Commune declared them 
traitors and decreed their arrest. 
They would have been shot had 
they remained in their hands. 

And you, my friend, you would 
have me look at these things with 
stoical indifference! You would 
have me say: Man is made so; 
crime is his expression, infamy his 
nature. 

No; a hundred times no. Hu- 
manity is indignant in me and 
with me, This indignation, which 
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is one of the most passionate forms 
of love, we must neither dissemble 
nor try to ignore. We must make 
the immense efforts of fraternity in 
order to repair the injury done by 
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hatred. We must conjure away the 
plague, trample out the infamy, and 
inaugurate by faith the resurrection 
of our country. 








THE 


Ho.ipays, no doubt, are very de- 
lightful things ; but, as in the case 
of most other delightful things, one 
can have too much of them. 1 was 
home on a year’s leave. Only six 
months had expired, and I was 
beginning to get tired of idleness. 
Fishing there was none, and the 
ground was so dry that it was hope- 
less to attempt to get near even a 
solitary rabbit. And there was a 
whole month before the Ist of 
September! However, here I was 
at home, and it was no use grum- 
bling at the weather. Perhaps I 
might bag some wood-pigeons at 
the pond; I might try, at any rate. 
And off 1 set. 

The pond was a small pool of 
water situate at the extreme end of 
the grounds, bordering on old Major 
Snapley’s estate, and there on hot 
afternoons the pigeons were wont 
to come and quench their thirst. 
No one bad ever cared much for the 
Major; and a short time ago the 
breach between us had been widened 
by the old man planting a grove of 
young trees just beside our grounds, 
so that what few pheasants we had 
forsook us and fled to the Major. 
No doubt this was just what he 
wanted, and he was hated accord- 
ingly. 

When I got up to the pond there 
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was no sign of pigeons, and I stowed 
myself away under the hedge that 
divided our land from the Major's, 
and waited for the cheery flap-flap 
of the wood-pigeon’s wings, as, with 
his crop full of young corn, he 
should come to slake his thirst at 
the pond. 

But that was just what, on this 
particular afternoon, the pigeons 
declined to do. For a long hour I 
sat under the hedge that skirted 
the pond, and, completely screened 
by the overhanging branches, waited 
patiently. At last I began to feel 
drowsy. Everything favoured drow- 
siness. There wasthe heavy “boom” 
of the bumble-bee as he hummed 
past me, the chee-chee-chee of a 
thousand grasshoppers, the gentle 
splashing and fluttering of a score 
of pretty little birds as they bathed 
in the water almost within {arm’s 
reach; and far away in the distant 
grove could be heard the soft coe 
of the turtle-dove, as she sang 
herself to sleep till the glare of the 
blazing sun should have abated. 
Then the dragon-flies flitted in and 
out amongst the motionless rushes, 
and nowand again a solitaryswallow 
would barely fleck the bosom of the 
water, in which the green trees 
were reflected, and would be gone 
again high into the cloudless sky, 
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where his fellows could just be seen 
as small as midges. And the yellow- 
hammer, perched on the highest 
twig of a distant hedge, ever and 
anon called to his mate, with a sad 
song that told of dusty banks and 
parching stubble-fields. 

I had no wish to sleep ; in fact, 
I was resolved not todoso. But 
there was no resisting that regularly- 
recurring trillof the yellow-hammer. 
I closed my eyes, and fancied him 
swaying backwards and forwards on 
his twig, as he scorched himself in 
the sun. If he were the same little 
bird that I had seen a short time 
ago splashing at the edge of the 
poud, he would want plenty of 
drying. He made such an absurd 
fuss over his bath, that the birds 
nearest to him—especially a poor 
little blackcap, who didn’t like water 
splashed into his eye—gradually 
edged away and left him to himself. 

Of course, I went to sleep—sound 
asleep. I might have gone on 
sleeping till dark, in spite of the 
ants, that would persist in crawling 
down my neck and up my arms, 
after the manner of creeping things 
generally; but I was suddenly 
startled by hearing a loud crackling 
close to me. I turned my head, and 
peeped through the hedge into the 
Major’s young plantation, when I 
found that I was not alone. A 
gentleman wasthere. Please under- 
stand that I use the term as de- 
scriptive of his sex, rather than of 
his outward man. Judging by the 
appearance of the latter, the term 
was certainly misapplied. He was 
a man of middle age, middle height, 
and very dusty ; in fact, he was sv 
dusty that it was difficult to see 
exactly which was boot and which 
was foot ; for his toes, for economy 
or comfort, were allowed to be seen 
at the end of the former. A rough- 
looking fellow altogether. 

When I caught sight of him he 
was hard at work, endeavouring to 
break off one of the Major’s young 
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oak-trees that he had previously cut. 
half through with a very unpictu- 
resque-looking knife. This latter he 
still held in his left hand. Having 
at length attained the desired result, 
he cut off the top and branches of 
the tree, and set to work to trim it 
into a convenient shape. He was 
rather handy with his knife, and he 
appeared to derive a certain satis- 
faction from the use to which he 
was putting it; so I lay still and 
watched him through the hedge. 
Having trimmed the heavy stick to 
his satisfaction, he peeled off the 
bark, rounded the ends, and com- 
menced to ornament the handle 
with such simple designs as a not 
very fertile imagination suggested ;. 
I watching him all the time with a 
lazy interest. No doubt, the proper 
thing for me to have done would 
have been to remonstrate with him 
for his wanton destruction of the 
Major’s property; but I did nothing 
of the kind. I firmly believed that 
those trees had been put in with no 
other object than to draw off our 
pheasants. Anyway, the birds went, 
and I should not have much minded 
if my dusty friend bad cut down, 
trimmed up, and rounded off the 
whole plantation. 

Perhaps if I had known what a 
prominent part that same cudgel 
was shortly to play in my affairs, I 
might have watched the course of 
its construction with more interest- 
But I did not know, so I allowed 
the gentleman to finish unmolested 
the decorative process before alluded 
to. When he had done so to his 
satisfaction, he got up from the 
bank on which he was sitting, shut 
the knife against his leg, and stuffed 
it into a greasy pocket. Then, 
without so much as a glance at the 
havoc that he had caused, and which, 
when discovered, would make the 
Major purple with rage, he pushed 
his way through the hedge, and was 
gone. 

No use waiting any longer for 
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the pigeons; so I rose, brushed the 
gvosegrass from my clothes, and 
went too. 


II. 


“Mrs. OaKeDALE wants you to 
spend a few days at Barkstead,” 
said my father, as, about a fortnight 
after the incident related above, we 
sat over breakfast, and read the 
letters just brought in from the 
village. “Says she can’t hold out 
much amusement for you; but she 
would be very glad to see you 
before you return to India. Do 
go if you can. You know Ayles- 
field fair is just about this time, and 
the old lady is always frightened 
nearly into fits while it lasts. It 
would be a real kindness of you. 
You wouldn’t be all alone. She 
says that she’s got a young lady 
staying with her; Miss—what is 
it? Qh, here it is,” said my father, 
referring to the letter; “ Miss 
Maude Blackton. Why, you don’t 
kuow her, do you?” 

“Met her out somewhere once, 
I think; that’s all,” returned 1. 
The fact was that I did know her 
very well. She was the only girl 
for whom I had ever had more 
than a passing fancy; but I lost 
sight of her on arriving in Eng- 
land, and had never seen her 
since. I knew very little of her. 
She was always very quiet and 
reserved whilst on boardthe Goolwa, 
where was the beginning and end 
otf my acquaintance with her. All 
that I ever learnt was that her 
father and mother had both been 
killed in the Mutiny, that she had 
no near relatives, and that she was 
going to live with a distant con- 
nection in the country. I had 
thought constantly about her since 
1 last saw her on the quay at 
Southampton. I had even thought 
of instituting inquiries respecting 
her. But she had never shown 
any special predilection for my 
society whilst ou board the Goolwa— 
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had often avoided me, indeed—and 
I had hitherto taken no steps to 
renew my acquaintance with her. 

And now here was the very thing 
that I had been longing for! The 
distant relative was my father’s old 
friend, Mrs. Oakedale, and I was 
invited to pay her a visit! No 
need to ask me if I would go; and 
in a couple of days I found myself 
as comfortably established at Bark- 
stead as if the place belonged to 
me. Mrs. Oakedule expressed her- 
self delighted to see me again. 
Maude Blackton also said she was 
glad to see me again, and she really 
looked as if she meant what she said. 
I felt that I was fairly in for it. 
I blush to own that the sex had 
never had anyl special charm for 
me, and I was aways content if |cft 
to follow my own course. But 
there was a something about 
Maude Blackton that I never had 
experienced in any other woman, 
and almost the first time I saw her, 
in spite of myself, I felt irresistibly 
drawn towards her. I cannot say 
that I ever met with the slightest 
encouragement at her hand. In- 
deed, as I have observed, she was 
always very reserved, not only with 
me, but with all who associated 
with her on board. However, here 
was I under the same roof with her, 
without, so far as I knew, a rival ir 
the field, and I was determined to 
make the most of the opportunity 
that fortune had so favourably put 
in my way. 

Hardly a week had passed, and I 
was hopelessly in love. I was de- 
termined that I would not return 
home without declaring my affec- 
tion, and either losing or winning 
all. Whether Maude loved me— 
whether she even liked me, I could 
not guess. She was not, it is true, 
so distant and reserved with me as 
she once had been; but her new 
humour was even more perplexing. 
If even the slightest approach was 
made to sentimert on my part, she 
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would change the subject in a 
manner that admitted of no appeal, 
and on these occasions I always felt 
at a tremendous disadvantage. But 
I would be so no longer. Before 
another day was out my fate should 
be decided; and in this resolve I 
retired to bed. 

Next morning when I came 
down, only Mrs. Oakedale was in 
the breakfast-room. She was sorry 
to say that Maude was suffering 
from a headache, and she had for- 
bidden her to get up to breakfast. 
** You see,”’ she said, “that garden- 
ing was too much for her yesterday. 
It was far too hot; but she was so 
set upon it that I did not like to 
refuse her, and then, besides, she 
aud old Jervis are such sworn allies. 
How she has managed so completely 
to get round him I can’t imagine. 
He always looks upon the garden 
as his special property ; and really 
Iam half afraid to pull up a weed 
without his permission. The old 
servants are hard masters! But 


the old fellow was a faithful servant 
to my dear husband for so many 
years—followed him all through 
the Peninsular war—that I Jet him 


do just as he likes. He has been 
very busy this morning polishing 
his old master’s sword and pistols; 
they are as bright now, I do believe, 
as on the day they were made. If 
you go near the room—we call it 
the orderly—you must admire them. 
It will gratify the old fellow.” 

After breakfast I lit a cigar and 
strolled out into the garden; one 
of the old-fashioned gardens sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, every 
brick honeycombed with holes left 
by nails that had rusted away years 
ago. Old Jervis was pottering 
about behind the house armed with 
a three-pronged fork and what he 
called a “ bushel skip,” in search of 
potatoes. 

“The best of them,” complained 
the old soldier, “ wasn’t no bigger 
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than a good-sized bullet—he never 
see such a season.” 

“Never mind the potatoes, 
Jervis,” I returned; “I want you 
to show me over the orderly. I’ve 
been wanting to see it for a long 
time.” 

Jervis brightened up instantly. 
Throwing down his basket, he drove 
the fork into the dry earth; care- 
fully scraped his boots thereon in 
order to preserve the purity of the 
gravel path, and, leaving the much- 
despised potatoes to their fate, he 
preceded me with alacrity. 

The “ orderly” was a small room 
adjoining the pantry, at the foot of 
the servants’ stairs, and the old man, 
having religiously wiped his boots 
on the mat and cast a hesitating 
look at my own, opened the door 
and ushered me inside. Certainly 
everything was as neat as a new 
pin, and the arrangements of the 
room were ordered with military 
precision. The mere contempla- 
tion of it appeared to afford my 
ancient cicerone a lively satisfac- 
tion, and he received my compli- 
ments on the state of the room with 
honest pride. Over the mantel- 
piece hung a cavalry sword, the hilt 
and metal scabbard looking, as Mrs. 
Oakedale had said, as if they were 
fresh from the workman’s hand; 
and on either side of it hung a 
heavy revolver. One of these 
Jervis took from its hook, and 
pointed out, with all the pride of 
ownership, the ease with which the 
chambers revolved. 

“That there pistol,” said he, 
“ain’t been fired since I see the 
colonel shoot it hisself at Balaclava. 
God help him! he was dead of the 
cholera in two days;” and the old 
fellow brushed his hand across his 
eyes. “I see him load it out o’ 
that very box,” and he lifted the 
lid and showed me the contents. 
There were about a dozen cartridges 
still there, and I thought myself 
that they smelt rather stronger of 
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oil than was absolutely necessary. 
But I would not have said so for 
worlds! 

I was proceeding to inspect the 
sword, which was taken from its 
hook for the purpose, when one of 
the servants brought word that 
Mrs. Oakedale wished to see me; so 
I made my excuses to Jervis and 
went off to the drawing-room. 

Maude Blackton was_ there, 
equipped for walking, and looking, 
I thought, in spite of the headache, 
simply irresistible. 

She assured me, in reply to 
my inquiries, that nothing was the 
matter—nothing at all. She was 
just going over to Aylesfield to do 
a little shopping before the sun got 
toe hot, and then she should be 
perfectly well. 

“My dear Maude,” said Mrs. 
Oakedale, “I can’t think of allow- 
ing you to go over to Aylesfield 
alone. You forget, my dear, that 
this is the last day of the fair, and 
I think that you had much better 
postpone your shopping till to- 
morrow, or have out tke carriage 
this afternoon, if you must go to- 
day.” 

Eventually it was arranged, much 
to my satisfaction, that I should 
accompany Maude, as she was bent 
upon walking; but that I was to be 
sure to bring her back as soon as the 
shopping was completed. Here was 
just the chance that I was look- 
ing for,a quiet téte-d-téte ; nothing 
could be better. I would make the 
most of it. 

Aylesfield was a quaint old 
market-town, distant about a mile 
from the house, and the road lay 
between tall hedges that gave shel- 
ter from the sun at any time except 
midday. I had never before noticed 
anything particularly interesting 
about those hedges, but on this 
oceasion it really was astonishing 
the beauties that Maude discovered 
in them. Half-a-dozen times did I 
make an awkward attempt to bring 


her to the subject that engrossed my 
very soul, and just as often was I 
pulled up short by her discovering 
some fresh beauty in some tangled 
woodbine or dusty clump of dog- 
wood. 

At last I gave up the attempt in 
despair. As sailors sometimes de- 
scribe the fickle breeze, Maude was 
“shy and baffling ’ toa degree. I 
felt my utter incapacity to fight 
against the last-named quality, and 
I gave in. Wait till after dinner, 
and I would have it out with her in 
the drawing-room. Of that I was 
determined. 


The noise of the fair in the 
market-place became gradually 
fainter as we arrived at the old 
stone bridge on our way home, and 
we leant a moment against the para- 
pet and looked down at the shallow 
water as it bubbled over the stones. 
A short distance from where we 
stood was a picturesque beer-garden, 
and sitting at a rustic table we ob- 
served two shabby-looking men. 
The back of the one was turned 
towards us, but in the face of the 
other I at once recognized my friend 
the despoiler of the Major’s planta- 
tion. On the table beside him lay 
the identical bludgeon, which, by a 
peculiar twist in the wood, could be 
unmistakably identified. Neither 
the stick nor its present owner had 
altered much in appearance since I 
had last seen them, except that the 
dust and dirt were more equally dis- 
tributed between them both. But 
that I recognized the twist in the 
wood, I should have thought that 
the oak was a very ancient relic, it 
was so brown, especially at the 
handle. 

As we looked at the men, my old 
acquaintance raised his mug to his 
mouth, and at the same instant he 
caught sight of us. He paused to 
glance at us before emptying the 
mug; but his curiosity was of 
short duration, and we left him 
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in conversation with his opposite 
neighbour. 

I had forgotten all about the 
incident that the sight of the man 
had just called to mind, and as we 
walked home I reccunted it to 
Mande. “How singular,” she re- 
marked, “that you should have 
come across the same man again! 
And here, too, of all places in the 
world. But, do you know, I am 
under the impression that the same 
man came up to the house the other 
day to ask for work, and Jervis sent 
him away? I wasin the garden at 
the time, and Jervis said that he 
looked much more like robbing hen- 
roosts than doing honest work with 
a spade. Poor old Jervis! he'll 
never let a stranger come into ‘ his’ 
garden if he can help it!” 


III. 


“I hope that you'll find every- 
thing that you want in your room,” 
said Mrs. Oakedale as she wished 
me good night. “I let Charles go 
away after dinner, as he wanted to 
sleep at home at Aylesfield. I 
think he said his brother had come 
home, or something. It was rather 
inconvenient, but he is to be back 
before breakfast.” And Mrs. Oake- 
dale left me to myself, Maude ac- 
companying her upstairs. 

Maude and she had been insepar- 
able ever since we returned from 
our walk to Aylesfield, and another 
day had passed without my having 
said what, in the morning, I had 
determined upon saying. I was 
vexed with myself for my want of 
resolution, and I went moodily off 
to bed. Maude could not care a 
bit for me. If she had she would 
not have kept so closely at Mrs. 
Oakedale’s side the whole day. I 
had better go straight home to- 
morrow and leave all unsaid. I 
should save myself the grief and 
mortification of being refused, at 
any rate, I thought to myself, 
bitterly. I was a fvol ever to have 
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thought of her—she was a great 
deal too good for me. And I shut 
my eyes and tried to sleep. 

But the more I tried to sleep the 
more wide-awake and restless did I 
become, and at length, half stifled 
by the heat, I got up. The window 
was wide open and I sat myself 
before it and looked out into the 
silent garden. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly, casting a deep shadow 
under the garden wall. Old Jervis’ 
black cat was prowling about the 
bushes, and I watched her as she sat 
in the middle of the silvery-bright 
gravel path and licked her paws 
industriously the while. A faint 
sound of distant merriment came 
from Aylesfield—it was the last day 
of the fair—and the clock in the 
market tower chimed sadly in the 
midnight air. Half-past twelve! 
Maude must be asleep now; but 
what did it matter? 1 must try to 
forget her, aud to-morrow I would 
say good-bye to Barkstead. 

It was hotter than ever ; the field- 
crickets were screeching shrilly in 
the adjacent fields; an owl hooted 
mournfully from the stable build- 
ings, and was answered by the ting- 
ting of a solitary sheep bell. Then 
puss got up, yawned, stretched her- 
self deliberately, and stalked off 
into the shadow of the old wall. I 
roused myself, and returned to bed. 
Perhaps I might get to sleep now. 
But the bright moon and the 
crickets in the field were too much 
for me, and I dozed uneasily, only 
to wake again. 

Two o'clock! Those crickets 
were perfectly maddening—I must 
shut the window. Anything would 
be better than that awful row, and 
I tumbled out on to the floor. As 
I raised my hand to the window I 
glanced out to the lawn, and there, 
stealing along under the shadow of 
the wall, to my astonishment I be- 
held two dark figures. I must be 
mistaken! And standing behind 
the curtain I peeped out cautiously. 
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No, there was no mistake. What 
could they be doing there at this 
time of night? Certainly they were 
there for no good purpose. Still 
keeping under the shadow of the 
wall, the’ two dark objects ap- 
proached close to the house, and 
then, leaving the protection of the 
wall, crossed the gravel path, the 
pebbles crunching under their boots. 
Then they disappeared round the 
corner. But just for one instant 
the light of the moon fell full upon 
them, and in the foremost I recog- 
nized a face that I had seen before 
—that of the tramp who had so 
attracted my attention in the Major’s 
grove, and whom I had again beheld 
at the beer-garden at Aylesfield. 
For a few moments after I lost 
sight of the men round the corner 
of the house, I stood perfectly still 
and listened intently. Nota sound 
to be heard—even the crickets had 
become suddenly quiet. Then all 
at once I heard a harsh grating 
sound, followed shortly by what 
seemed very much like the gentle 
opening of a window. Without 
pausing another instant, I hastily 
threw a dark dressing-gown over 
me in order to hide my white night- 
dress, softly opened the door, and 
stood on the landing. What was 
to be done? The only man who 
slept in the house had gone to 
Aylesfield—worse than useless to 
wake the womenfolk. Ha! the 
pistols in the orderly! If I could 
only get there without being inter- 
cepted by these scoundrels, and 
then return to where I now stood, 
I might command the whole house. 
In less time than it takes to tell 
it I had glided silently downstairs, 
turned the corner, and in an instant 
found myself in the orderly, the 
door of which, slightly open, 
creaked horribly as I entered. I 
had descended by the pment 
staircase. On my right as I arrived 
in the hall was a room known as the 
study—a room now rarely used. It 


was through this room that the 
thieves would probably enter, as 
the window was more easy of access 
than the others, and was also not so 
visible to any one passing along the 
road. On my left was a rather long 
passage, at the end of it being the 
servants’ stairs and the orderly. If 
I could only arm myself in time 
with one of the old colonel’s re- 
volvers, I might return to the upper 
landing by way of the back stairs, 
and from thence I could, as has been 
said, completely command the hall. 
The moon shone clearly through 
the window as I entered the orderly, 
and there were the pistols, hanging 
just within reach. I took down one 
of them from its peg—how delighted 
I was to feel the cold stock in my 
hand!—and looked about for the 
box of cartridges. There it was, 
just at the corner of the mantel- 
piece. My hand was shaking with 
suppressed excitement as I removed 
the lid and saw the greasy bullets; 
I liked that smell of grease now! 
The sound of whispering came from 
the hall as I slipped in the first cart- 
ridge. In turning the chamber to 
make room for the next, the spring 
gave a sharp click. No matter, it 
could not be helped; and in went 
two more bullets, each with the 
same sharp click. There was no 
whispering now, and on glancing 
cautiously out into the hall every- 
thing was quiet: only the study- 
door stood half open, whereas when 
I had passed it a few minutes—it 
seemed hours—ago it was close shut. 
Then, with the heavy revolver 
clutched tightly in my hand, I 
wer swiftly across the passage 
and gained the coveted staircase. 
Before mounting the stairs, I 
paused an instant and listened, ter- 
ribly afraid at the same time lest in 
my nervous excitement I should 
press the trigger and accidentally 
discharge the pistol. Nota sound 
to be heard, and I stole softly up 
towards the landing. Only two 
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more steps and I should gain it: 
one more! My foot was on the 
landing when a dark shadow inter- 
— and in an instant, before I 

ad time to raise my hand, I was 
huried headlong down the stairs, 
completely stunned by a blow de- 
livered with crushing force full on 
my forehead. 


The walks were scattered over 
with brown and golden leaves, and 
the autumn sun fell aslant on the 
well-trimmed lawn. 

An armchair stood in the shel- 
tered porch, and from it, well sup- 
ported by cushions, I lazily watched 
Maude’s taper fingers as she bent 
over her work, seated on a low stool 
at my feet. 

“ Put down your work, my dar- 
ling,” I said, “and talk to me. 
You are not going to leave me to 
myself just because I’m getting 
strong again?” 

Maude put down her embroidery, 
rested her head on my knee, and 
looked into my face with a bright 
smile. “What am I to talk about— 
Jervis, or the cat, or what ?” 

“Tell me all about that night—I 
have never heard it from beginning 
toend. The last time I'll ask you, 
darling,” I hastened to add, as I 
saw the colour leave her cheek— 
“ really the last time.” 

* Well,” she commenced, shudder- 
ing slightly, “you know I was 
awoke by an awful noise—a pistol 
fired, and then a shout and a heavy 
fall. I was too frightened to stir— 
how I hate myself for it! Then I 
heard the maids screaming and Mrs. 
Oakedale’s voice calling out to know 
what was the matter, and presently 
the alarm-bell rang violently. Then, 
after what seemed hours, I heard 
Jervis crying out for a light, ‘and 
that Mister Bayfield was a-lyin’ 
dead at the bottom of the stairs.’ 
At that,” she murmured, blushing, 
“I think I must have fainted. 
When I came to myself there was 
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a great commotion in the house— 
the alarm-bell had attracted the 
police-patrol—and I learnt from 
one of the maids that you were not 
dead, though still almost senseless, 
but that a man was lying dead at 
the top of the stairs in a pool of 
blood—so Jervis said. When he 
struck you that wicked blow which 
knocked you down, the pistol must 
have gone off. Anyway he was 
shot through the heart. The maid 
begged me not to go out, but some- 
how I felt that I must. The men 
had all gone into the hall—I heard 
afterwards that the police had cap- 
tured a man who was running along 
the road without his boots, and 
they had brought him back to the 
house ; and I looked out on to the 
landing. There lay the wretched 
map, and you may imagine how 
shocked I was when I recognized 
the same man that we had seen at 
Aylesfield! They let him lie there 
till Doctor Bradford should come. 
That’s all,” said she, with a sigh of 
relief, “Unless you want me to 
tell you that you were in bed six 
weeks with brain-fever, and that the 
hair has not nearly grown yet.” 
And Maude rose to her feet, her 
eyes full of tears, and tenderly re- 
arranged my pillow. 

The oak cudgel hangs against the 
wall as I write this. It was found 
tightly clenched in the hand that had 
dealt me the blow that so nearly 
proved fatal tome. It has a dark 
stain upon it—a stain that will 
never be washed out—a stain of 
blood. The same tree whose de- 
struction I had witnessed that hot 
summer's day had cost the life of the 
wretched man who cut it, and was 
very near costing me my own. But 
then, on the other hand, but for it 
I might never have won my darling 
Maudie—my never weary, gentle 
nurse for six long weeks. She says 
it made no difference; and I like to 
hear her say it. God bless her !— 
but I don’t know. 
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Ethical Studies. By F. H. 
Bradley, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. H.S. King & Co. Lon- 
don, 1876.—Mr. Bradiey does not 
pretend to have composed a syste- 
matic and exhaustive treatise on 
moral philosophy. He is not even 
prepared to define the sphere of 
moral philosophy, so as to deter- 
mine what properly falls within it, 
and what ought to be excluded from 
it. He professes simply to discuss 
some leading questions in ethics, 
with a view to expose and correct 
some misconceptions which he 
thinks prevalent. This is un- 
doubtedly a perfectly legitimate and 
useful task, provided always it be 
performed by a competent hand. 
Strange to say, Mr. Bradley him- 
self proclaims his own incompetency. 
“The writer,” he says, “‘ knows how 
much is demanded by his task. It 
demands an acquaintance with the 
facts of the world which he does 
not possess, and it demands that 
clearness of view on the main con- 
ceptions which govern our thoughts, 
which comes, if at all, to the finished 
student of metaphysic. The reader 
must not expect this either.” We 
cannot help suspecting there is more 
of rhetorical artifice than genuine 
sincerity in thisself-depreciation. It 
reminds one too much of Antony’s,— 


“T am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt 


and the sly irony of Socrates, which 
renders him so much more formid- 
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able an antagonist, and gives such 
an exquisite zest to the Platonic 
dialogues. 

Let no one be simple enough to 
interpret Mr. Bradley’s words lite- 
rally. He is anything but the 
untutored, unsophisticated, “ plain, 
blunt man,”’ crassé Minervd, that he 
represents himself. Whatever may 
be his deficiencies, he is certainly 
not wanting in metaphysical acute- 
ness and logical dexterity. If any- 
thing, he shows an excess of these 
qualifications. His Oxford training 
has told upon him He has not 
studied logic, Aristotle, Plato, 
Kant, and Hegel, without effect. 
No distinction is too nice for his 
subtlety, no conception too abstract 
for his firm grasp. He revels in 
hair-splitting to the n’th degree. 
His divisions and sub-divisions con- 
fuse onewith their multiplicity. His 
conjuror’s tricks with words startle 
and puzzle. He has no difficulty 
in showing, by this means, that a 
thing both is and is not, and is 
both black and white. Paradox and 
contradiction are his delight. He 
starts all sorts of objections and 
questions, which would never occur 
to an ordinary mind, and tells the 
reader, for his edification, that they 
admit of both an affirmative and a 
negative answer. One is perpe- 
tually reminded of the interminable 
and amusing quibbling by which 
Plato represents Socrates as arriy- 
ing at contradictory conclusions, 
which he does not attempt to re- 
concile. Nor is Mr. Bradley desti- 
tute of Socratichumour. He flings 
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his sarcastic sneers about with 
great freedom, is never tired of 
quoting current phrases that have 
become the catch-words of party, 
and sometimes manages to make 
his antagonist look very ridiculous. 
He professes never to have gone 
beyond the limits of fair contro- 
versy, yet he does not scruple to 
intimate pretty plainly that those 
who differ from him are the victims 
of ignorance and dulness of per- 
ception. 

The book is altogether too dog- 
matic for a professedly critical work. 
Criticism, to be of any value, should 
consist of something more than 
assertion, unsupported by fair argu- 
ment. It is a poor apology for 
dogmatism and one-sidedness to 
urge, as Mr. Bradley does, that 
other English works on moral 
philosophy are chargeable with the 
same faults. This may be true not 
only of English works, but also of 
the great German authorities fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bradley; but it does 
not remove, or in the slightest 
degree alleviate, the objection to 
such a tone in philosophical writing. 
In these scientific days people are 
more than ever impatient of dog- 
matic affirmation without proof. 

The first essay is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Vulgar Notion of Responsibility in 
Connection with the Theories of Free 
Will and Necessity.” Mr. Bradley 
begins by telling us what is not the 
object of the essay—a practice which 
he adopts, with questionable ad- 
vantage, throughout the work. 
This, together with his fondness 
for frequent digression, and endless 
multiplicity of detail, has a tendency 
to confuse and weary, rather than 
enlighten and interest the reader. 
If he had confined himself to fewer 
leading thoughts, giving them their 
due prominence, and_ keeping 
others in subordination, conform- 
ing, in fact, to the laws of mental 
perspective,’ the impression left 
on the mina of the reader would 
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have been more distinct and intelli- 
gible. 

The drift of this essay seems to 
be to show that both the necessi- 
tarian and free-will schools of philo- 
sophy are wrong, because they are 
at variance with vulgar notions of 
responsibility. Mr. Bradley de- 
clines the task of discussing the 
subject on first principles, and will 
not even venture to say what respon- 
sibility at bottom is. 

As is commonly the case, the 
critical or negative portion of Mr. 
Bradley’s work is more successful 
than the constructive or positive 
part. Acute and crushing as he is 
in demolishing the theories of 
others, he is not so clear and con- 
vincing in establishing his own 
doctrine as might be wished. He 
acknowledges that it is not new, 
though comparatively unknown in 
this country. His chief authorities 
are the German writers, Hegel, 
Kant, and Vaske, whose philosophy 
he describes as one “which we all 
have refuted, and having so cleared 
our consciences, which someof us at 
least might take steps to under- 
stand.” Judging from this philo- 
sophy as represented in Mr. Brad- 
ley’s pages, it would appear far from 
easy to understand. The sum 
and substance of morality, we are 
taught, is self-realization. ‘“ ‘Realize 
yourself as an infinite whole ;’ in 
other words, ‘ Be specified in your- 
self, but not specified by anything 
foreign to yourself,’”’ is the first and 
great commandment. Those who 
feel a difficulty in clearly under- 
standing what this means, may 
perhaps be enlightened by the 
following explanation: ‘ ‘ Realize 
yourself as an infinite whole,’ 
means ‘Realize yourself as the 
self-conscious member of an infinite 
whole, by realizing that whole in 
yourself,’ When that whole is 
truly infinite, and when your 
personal will is wholly made one 
with it, then you also have reached 
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the extreme of homogeneity and 
specification in one, and have 
attained a perfect self-realization.” 

Even supposing this to be in- 
telligible, it is scarcely consistent 
with what. we are afterwards told. 
Here. the injunction is, “Be 
specified in yourself, but not speci- 
fied by anything foreign to yourself.” 
Elsewhere, moral good is said to 
be * the realization of the good will 
which is superior tous.” The myste- 
rious process of realizing this good- 
will is thus explained :— 


“The good will, then, is the bare 
form of the will,.and this is the end. 
This is what I have to realize, and 
realize in myself. But I am not a 
mere form; I have an ‘ empirical’ 
nature, a series of particular states of 
the ‘this me,’ a mass of desires, aver- 
sions, inclinations, passions, pleasures, 
and pains, what we may call a sensuous 
self. It is in this self that all content, 
all matter, all possible filling of the form 
must be sought; forall matter must come 
from ‘experience,’ must be given in 
and through the perception of the outer 
world or of the series of my own in- 
ternal states, and is in either case 
sensuous, and the opposite of the in- 
sensible form. 

“The ‘ empirical’ self, the this me, 
is, no less than the self which is formal 
will, an element of the moral subject. 
These elements are antithetical the one 
to the other; and hence the realization 
of the form is possible only through an 
antagonism, an opposition which has 
to be overcome. It is this conflict and 
this victory in which the essence of 
morality lies. Morality is the activity 
of the formal self forcing the sensuous 
self, and here first can we attach a 
meaning to the words ‘ought’ and 
‘ duty.’’ 


What constitutes the goodness of 
“the good will which is superior 
to ourselves” is not stated. All we 
are told is, that “the good is the 
good will,” and that a man “is 
good when he is moral, and he is 
moral when his actions are con- 
formed to, and embody a good will, 
or when his will is good;” in other 
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words, a man is good when he is 
good. This may appear to a reader 
not initiated into the mysteries of 
German transcendental philosophy 
as rather a lame and impotent con- 
clusion ; but Mr. Bradley, who is, 
of course, a much better judge, 
regards it with no small com- 
placency. 

Though Mr. Bradley's work can- 
not be said to have settled any 
great question in moral philosophy, 
or even to be a very valuable con- 
tribution to philosophical discus- 
sion, it is full of suggestive 
thought and racy writing—hence, 
it is well worth the attention of 
those who are interested in such 
inquiries. The author's definitions 
of pleasure as “ self-realizedness,” 
and pain as “the negatedness of 
self,” are curiosities both of litera- 
ture and philosophy. 


Famous Women and Heroes. A 
poem. Third and cheap edition. 
The Poetry of Creation. Fourth 
and cheap edition. By N. Michell. 
W. Tegg and Co. 1876.—That 
Mr. Michell has achieved a certain 
amount of success as a writer of 
verse, is abundantly proved by the 
number of editions his “poetical 
works” have reached. But success 
in the sense of having produced 
poetry of a superior order is more 
than we can honestly concede to 
him. Such facility in versification 
as can be acquired by careful study 
and practice he may be allowed to 
possess. His verse is generally 
correct in metre, accent, and rhyme, 
flowing with a gentle smoothness, 
if not much sweetness. He is 
well acquainted with all the usual 
artifices employed for poetical 
ornament and effect. But the 
highest art of concealing art he 
does not possess. His verse is 
artificial rather than artistic, more 
rhetorical than poetical, and 
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deficient in depth of feeling, power 
of imagination, freshness of thought, 
and force of expression. We have 
all the machinery of poetry without 
its moving power, the body without 
the soul. Walking on stilts is a 
poor substitute for flying, and plain 
honest prose is better than prosy 
verse. Mediocrity and dulness in 
professed poetry are unpardonable 
sins, of which, unless we are very 
much mistaken, Mr. Michell is by 
no means guiltless. It is not pos- 
sible to read many pages of his 
verse without a sense of weariness 
and sleepy languor. 

“Famous Women and Heroes ” 
is simply a series of passages in 
history put into verse spun out ,to 
a tedious length, and largely diluted 
with milk-and-water moralising. 
These pictures of the past are 
neither vividly conceived nor effec- 
tively pourtrayed. The attention is 
dissipated and wearied by trivial 
details which are matters of course. 
Commonplace exaggeration and 
strained metaphor serve only to 
reveal poverty of invention and 
feebleness of expression. These 
remarks are especially applicable to 
the account of the battle of Water- 
loo, which is spread out thin over 
no less than six pages. In the 
account of Cesar, his crossing the 
Rubicon naturally occupies a pro- 
minent place. From this scene we 
extract two stunzas. 


“‘No land may hold in peace two ruling 
men ; 
Ambition’s rivals needs must foemen 


be; 
Pompey would Fsway the world; is 
Cesar then 
Too frail to grasp such lofty destiny ? 
Thou Rubicon! small, humble, gentle 
stream, 
Kissing the wild flowers trembling 
on thy shore, 
Pure as the sky, a silver-gliding dream, 
Where peace and love should rest 
for evermore— #334 
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If Cesar cross thy tide, what woe, 
what ill, 

May burst on men! what blood the 
sword must spill! 


“The glow-worm twinkles on the banks 
of green, 
The lily bends her virgin head in 
sleep ; 
A holy silence wraps the beauteous 
scene, 
Save where from stone to stone the 
wavelets creep; 
They raise their tiny voice as if in 
prayer, 
To him who treads the shore in 
musings deep ; 
They seem to say, ‘Thy fellow mortals 
spare ! 
Happier the task to bid them smile 
then weep ; 
Years, like my waves of crystal, swiftly 
flow, 
Then grudge not man his fleeting span 
below.’” 


The apostrophe to the Rubicon 
in the first stanza is flat and tedi- 
ous, the descriptive part being just 
as suitable for any other small 
river, and the reflective portion 
feebly expressed. The next stanza 
is even worse. This is the first 
time we ever heard of the glow- 
worm twinkling. We always had 
the idea, both from the report of 
others and our own observation, 
that it glowed with a steady, un- 
changing light. Nothing can bein 
worse taste than to talk about the 
wavelets raising their tiny voice in 
prayer, unless it be the prayer it- 
self they are supposed to utter— 
as if Cesar needed them to teach 
him that it is a happier task to 
make men smile than weep, 
and that years flow swiftly like a 
stream. If these talking wavelets 
could find nothing better than such 
twaddle as this to say, they might 
as well have held their tongues. 

In “The Poetry of Creation” 
Mr. Michell ventures on a higher 
theme, and shrinks not from tread- 
ing on the same ground as Milton. 
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and provoking comparison with 
him. The subject isso completely 
beyond the range of human know- 
ledge, that common sense, to say 
nothing of, higher considerations, 
would seem to dictate silence as 
the only proper course. Certain it 
is, that even Milton, with all his 
true, poetical insight, was betrayed 
into abundant absurdity and im- 
piety through going beyond what 
is written. And what right has 
Mr. Michell to suppose he can 
succeed where Milton failed? The 
confident coolness with which he 
presumes to describe the delibera- 
tions and reveal the purposes of the 
Divine mind is revolting to a rightly 
disposed, thoughtful person. Of the 
various objects in creation which 
Mr. Michell undertakes to describe 
we will select the moon, which he 
thus apostrophises :— 


“Thou moon, sweet Ministress of 
‘ood ! 
Soothing, while hallowing solitude, 
Now rising with new radiance crowned, 
To walk for ever yon profound, 
‘What unborn millions will on thee 
Look from the waste, the pathless sea, 
To guide them on their darkening 
way, 
Blessing thy calm, benignant ray! 
Yet, gentle lady of the skies! 
With whitest flowers around thy 
brow, 
And tenderest dreams in mildest eyes, 
Sorrow to thee will love to bow. 
Thy step so still along the blue, 
Thy beams, if smiles, seem tear-drops 


too, 
Shed softly down but coldly bright, 


Making more mournful mourning 
Night ; 
Yes, in white vestments thou art clad, 
To show thy stricken heart is sad, 
Like grieving vestals, who below, 
When death lays some young sister 
low, 
Steal on and weep in weeds of snow.— 
O Moon! thy tale thou wilt not tell, 
But in thy heart there seems to dwell 
A sorrow that makes pale thy cheek, 
And yet thou look’st so blandly meek, 
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We love thee, and would scarce desire 
To see thy languid, placid eye 

More brightly lit with golden fire ; 
Some memory in thy breast doth lie, 

Silently, slowly, feeding there ; 

And thou must move sedate and fair, 

And ofttimes pine and fade away, 

With shrinking orb and lessening ray, 

Through the long cycle of thy years, 

A thing of beauty, love, and tears.” 


Mr. Michell’s idea of the moon’s 
being clad in white vestments to 
show its stricken heart is decidedly 
original, so far as we know. But 
that it has any poetic truth or 
beauty in it, is more than we will 
undertake to say. Why the moon 
should be represented as a pale- 
faced young lady, wasting away 
with grief at heart, and a long tale 
upon her mind which she refuses 
to tell anybody, is more than we 
can understand. Mr. Michell goes 
much too far in personifying and 
apostrophising all sorts of objects 
and abstract ideas on all sorts of oc- 
casions. His similes and metaphors 
are often egregiously unnatural 
and jumbled together, and his 
exaggeration is beyond all reason. 
The following few lines describing 
the nightingale’s singing in Eden 
will suffice for illustration :— 


“ Now sinking low, the feeble trill 
Breathes like the gushings of a rill, 
A thin-drawn thread of silvery sound, 
That pulses soft, and faints around, 
Unutterably sweet the lay, 
Each leaf upon the aspen spray 
Ceases its trembling, as to listen; 
Gemm'd Night her finger lifteth up, 
And, as she drinks the nectar'd cup 
Of low rich sounds, her pale eyes 
glisten.” 


If poetry consisted of nothing 
more than metaphor, however over- 
strained and confused, and exag- 
geration, however irrational, this 
passage might fairly be considered 
highly poetical; but if good sense 
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and good taste are essentials of 
poetry, it must be denied the title of 
anything more than rhetorical if 
not nonsensical verse. 


London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 
A new edition, enlarged and finally 
revised. H.S. King and Co.—It 
was by his “London Lyrics,’’ if 
we are not mistaken, that Mr. 
Buchanan, the plaintiff in the re- 
cent literary libel case, won his 
first laurels as an author. Had he 
always written with the discretion 
and moderation, as well as poetic 
insight, he there displayed, society 
might have been spared the sorry 
exhibition which reflected so little 
honour on all persons concerned 
in it. Mr. Locker’s “London 
Lyrics” are of a lighter cast, being 
for the most part in a jocular vein, 
and written in a free and easy 
manner, partaking more of the 
character of occasional jeux d’esprit 
than the higher class of lyrics; they 
are, in fact, rather epigrams than 
lyrics. Though many of them re- 
late to London life, there are quite 
as many, if not more, which were 
neither written in London nor have 
any obvious connection with Lon- 
don. Most of them are merely 
playful effusions, with a sparkle of 
wit and a pleasant flavour of 
humour. There is no pretension 
to recondite or original thought ; 
but if the sentiment be familiar and 
bordering on commonplace, it is at 
least always healthy and agreeable. 
Good sense and good feeling are 
everywhere present, while there is 
not the slightest trace of sickly 
sentimentalism. The writer takes 
a cheerful and kindly view of men 
and things, and is altogether a 
merry but no less wise companion. 

The first requisite of a good 
work of art is that the artist should 
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have a high ideal in his own mind 
at which to aim. This requisite 
Mr. Locker seems to possess, if 
we may judge from what he says as 
to the kind of verse he has at 
tempted in this volume :— 


“ Light lyrical verse should be short, 
elegant, refined, and fanciful, not sel- 
dom distinguished by chastened senti- 
ment, and often playful, and it should 
have one uniform and simple design. 
The tone should not be pitched high, 
and the language should be idiomatic, 
the rhythm crisp and sparkling, the 
rhyme frequent and never forced, 
while the entire poem should be 
marked by tasteful moderation, high 
finish, and completeness; for however 
trivial the subject matter may be, indeed 
rather in proportion to its triviality, 
subordination to the rules of composi- 
tion, and perfection of execution, should 
be strictly enforced. Each piece can- 
not be expected to exhibit all these 
characteristics, but the qualities of 
brevity and buoyancy are essential. 
It should also have the air of being 
spontaneous ; indeed, to write it well is 
a difficult accomplishment, and no one 
has fully succeeded in it without pos- 
sessing a certain gift of irony, which is 
not only a rarer quality than humour, 
or even wit, but is altogether less com- 
monly met with than is sometimes 
imagined. The poem may be tinctured 
with a well-bred philosophy, it may be 
gay and gallant, it may be playfully 
malicious or tenderly ironical, it may 
display lively banter, and it may be 
satirically facetious, it may even, con- 
sidering it as a mere work of art, be 
pagan in its philosophy or trifling in 
its tone, but it must never be ponderous 
or commonplace. It is needless to say 
that good sense will be found to under- 
i the best poetry of whatever 

ind.” 


Of course there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between knowing 
how a thing should be done, and 
being able to do it. Probably Mr. 
Locker himself would hardly main- 
tain that he has in every case come 
up to his own standard. But it 
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may safely be said he has never 
fallen very far below it, and some- 
times approached it pretty nearly. 
Mr. Locker can be pensive and 
sometimes grave as well as gay. 
Some readers may prefer his occa- 
sional touches of pathos and tender 
family affection to his brightest 
flashes of merry wit. The beauty 
of his sentiment is its truth. On 
the whole Mr. Locker is to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a 
volume which, though bristling 
with point, wounds no one, and 
when once taken up is reluctantly 
laid aside. 


_Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land. Ahistory. By O. B. Froth- 
ingham. London: Triibner & Co. 
1876.—From the above title it may 
be gathered that the present work 
is more suited for American than 
English readers. It is a question 
whether it will attract or interest 
even American readers to any great 
extent. Transcendentalism isalong, 
high-sounding word, not very easy 
to bring within the range of popular 
comprehension. To most minds 
it is either utterly unintelligible, 
or suggestive of cloudy mysticism 
and unpractical dreaming, than 
which nothing could be more at 
variance with the sort of character 
ascribed to the ‘cute Yankee. It is 
hard to imagine that many of that 
pre-eminently practical, hard, mat- 
ter-of-fact people will feel curiosity 
enough even to look into a book 
on such a subject, much less spend 
any length of time over its pages. 

There is the less reason for them 
to do this, that the subject, besides 
being uninviting in itself, is now 
obsolete. The transcendentalism 
here described is a thing of the 
past, according to the author's own 
confession. Mr. Frothingham's 
use of the term is vague and vari- 
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able. Sometimes he employs it 
to denote a particular school of 
philosophy, and speaks of Kant as 
the first transcendentalist. At other 
times he makes it synonymous with 
idealism, and ascribes it to Plato. 

Then, again, he makes it equiva- 
lent to mysticism in religion, as 
exhibited by Swedenborg, George 
Fox —the founder of the Society of 
Friends—and others. But the 
special signification of the term as 
the subject of his present work is 
of a local and personal character. 
Transcendentalism here denotes 
rather a mood than a system of 
thought, an intellectual movement 
derived from Germany and France 
some forty years ago, and shared: by 
a small clique of thoughtful persons, 
mostly Unitarians, at Boston and in 
the neighbourhood, among whom 
Emerson, Theodore Parker, and 
Margaret Fuller occupied prominent 
positions. 


“New England furnished the only 
plot of ground on the planet, where the 
transcendental philosophy had a chance 
to show what it was and what it pro- 
posed. The furms of lite there were, ina 
measure, plastic. ‘lhere were no im- 
movable prejudices, no fixed and un- 
alterable traditions. Laws and usages 
were fluent, malleable at all events. 
The sentiment of individual freedom 
was active; the truth was practically 
acknowledged, that it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, and the many 
minds of the many men were respected. 
No orders of men, no aristocracies of 
intellect, no privileged classes of 
thought were established. The old 
world supplied such literature as there 
was — in science, law, philosophy, 
ethics, theology; but an astonishing 
intellectual activity seized upon it, 
dealt with it in genuine democratic 
fashion, classified it, accepted it, dis- 
missed it, paying no undue regard to 
its foreign reputation. Experiments in 
thought and life, of even audacious 
description, were made, not in defiance 
of precedent—for precedent was hardly 
resvected enough to be defied—but in 
innocent unconsciousness of precedent. 
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A feeling was abroad that all things 
must be new in the new world. There 
was call for immediate application of 
ideas of life. In the old world, thoughts 
remained cloistered a generation before 
any questioned their bearing on public 
or private affairs. In the new world, 
the thinker was called on to justify 
himself on the spot by building an 


engine, and setting something in 
motion. The test of a truth was its 
availability.” 


Elsewhere New England trans- 
cendentalism is thus described :— 


“Practically it was an assertion of 
the inalienable worth of man ; theoreti- 
cally it was an assertion of the imma- 
nence of divinity in instinct, the trans- 
ference of supernatural attributes to 
the natural constitution of mankind. 
Such a faith would necessarily be pro- 
tean in its aspects. Philosopher, critic, 
moralist, poet, would give it voice ac- 
cording to cast of genius. It would 
present in turn all the phases of ideal- 
ism, and to the outside spectator seem 
a mass of wild opinions; but running 
through all was the belief in the living 
God in the soul, faith in immediate 
inspiration, in boundless possibility, 
and in unimaginable good. ‘The editors 
and reviewers of its day could make 
nothing of it.” 


It is doubtful whether those of 
the present day will find it much 
easier to avoid misunderstanding 
the true nature of this mysterious 
movement or school, even with the 
aid of Mr. Frothingham’s account 
of it, which is in fact rather a 
description of persons than of any 
system of thought. More than a 
fourth of the volumeis taken up 
with sketchy notices of the chief 
writers in Germany, France, and 
England, who are more or less ideal 
in their cast of thought. Then 
follow chapters on the leading New 
England transcendentalists, their 
religious opinions, literary works, 
practical experiments in political 
and social life, &c. 
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The chief of these experiments 
was a communist co-operative 
scheme at Brook Farm, near Boston, 
which was founded on the principles 
of justice, wisdom, purity, brotherly 
love, and all the other virtues of hu- 
manity, with of course a total absence 
of selfishness, intemperance, impur- 
ity, injustice, or imperfection of any 
sort, and intended to promote hu- 
man culture, including “the highest 
physical, intellectual, and moral 
education” of both old and young. 
The author favours us with the 
constitution and bye-laws of the 
association, which, after a_ brief 
existence of five years with an 
average of seventy members, ended 
in failure and loss. This being the 
principal practical outcome of New 
England transcendentalism, one 
would be disposed to think the 
movement or school in which it 
originated might as well have been 
allowed to pass into oblivion. Such, 
however, is not Mr. Frothingham’s 
opinion, though he is honest enough 
to confess he did not of his own ac- 
cord undertake the task of chronicl- 
ing its history. He maintains that 
transcendentalism in New England, 
whether a sound system of thought 
aud action or not, deserves to have 
its history written, because as @ 
matter of fact it has greatly influ- 
enced the character and destiny of 
the American nation. If he could 
really prove this satisfactorily, in- 
stead of simply asserting it, one 
might be willing to accept his con- 
clusion, though even in that case 
the subject would seem to demand 
a higher and more exhaustive style 
of treatment than it has received at 
his hands. ‘“ His purpose,” he tells 
us, “has been to write a history ; 
not a critical or philosophical his- 
tory, but simply a history ; to pre- 
sent his subject with the smallest 
possible admixture of discussion, 
either in defence or opposition. 
He has therefore avoided the meta- 
physics of his theme by presenting. 
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cardinal ideas in the simplest state- 
ment he could command, and 
omitting the details that would 
only cumber a narrative.’”’ Surely 
if the subject was worth handling 
at all, it should have been discussed 
thoroughly. The idea of writing a 
history of transcendentalism with- 
out touching upon metaphysics or 
philosophical discussion seems 
almost ludicrous to an unsophisti- 
cated mind, not indoctrinated with 
transcendental mysteries. But if 
Mr. Frothingham is chary of philo- 
sophical discussion, he favours us 
with here and there a specimen 
of transcendental literature, from 
which we are tempted to present 
our readers with a single gem, by 
“Thomas T. Stone, a modest, re- 
tirmg, deep, and interior man, a 
child of the spiritual philosophy” :— 


“Man is man, despite of all the lies 
which would convince him he is not, 
despite of all the thoughts which 
would strive to unman him. There is 
a spirit in man, an inspiration from the 
Almighty. What is, is. The eternal 
is eternal; the temporary must pass 
it by, leaving it to stand evermore. 
There is now, there has been always, 
power among men to subdue the ages, 
to dethrone them, to make them mere 
outgoings and servitors of man, It is 
needed only that we assert our prero- 
gative,—that man do with hearty faith 
affirm: ‘I am; in me beingis. Ages, 
ye come and go; appear and disappear; 
products, not life; vapours from the 
surface of the soul, not living fountain. 
Ye are of me, for me, not I of you or 
for you. Not with you my affinity, but 
with the Eternal. Iam; [ live; spirit 
I have not; spirit am I.’” 


There may be more in this than 
meets the eye, but to those blest 
with only average perspicacity it 
looks very much like solemn trifling 
or ironical caricature. A still 
brighter luminary in the galaxy of 
New England transcendentalists 
is Mr. Alcott, whom the author ranks 
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next to Emerson, devoting a special 
chapter to him under the designa- 
tion of “The Mystic.” He is 
described as “a thinker, interior, 
solitary, deeply conversant with 
the secrets of his own mind, like 
thinkers of his order, clear, earnest, 
but not otherwise than monotonous 
from the reiteration of his primi- 
tive ideas.” A true follower of 
Pythagoras, he abandoned the use 
of animal food, and declining to 
take part in the Brook Farm, or 
any other socialistic experiment, 
“he undertook to do his part towards 
the solution of the ‘labour and 
culture problem’ by supporting 
himself by manual labour in Con- 
cord, working during the summer in 
field and garden, and in winter 
chopping wood in the village wood- 
lands, all the time keeping his mind 
intent on high thoughts.’’ One of 
these high thoughts was, that all 
existing forms of society were ob- 
jectionable, and that it was his 
exalted mission to show mankind a 
better way of life. ‘ Fascinated by 
his vision of an ideal society, and 
determined to commence with a 
scheme of his own, he resolutely 
began by withdrawing from civil 
society as constituted, declined to 
pay the tax imposed by the authori- 
ties, and was lodged in Concord 
jail.” 

Another transcendental curiosity 
who figures in these pages is Mr, 
Brownson, thus described: ‘ Of 
rational stability of principle he 
had nothing, but was completely 
at the mercy of every speculation. 
That others thought as he did, was 
enough to make him think other- 
wise ; that he thought as he had 
six months before was a signal that 
it was time for him to strike his 
tent and move on.” 

We fear our readers will think 
we have already transcended the 
bounds of reason in devoting so 
much space to such senseless mon- 
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strosities, and will therefore refrain 
from further remark. 





Cup and Platter; or, Notes on 
Food and its Effects. By G. Over- 
end Drewry, M.D., author of “ The 
Common-sense Management of the 
Stomach,” and H. C. Bartlett, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. Henry 8. King and Co., 
London. 1876.—It is only during 
the present century that the sub- 
ject of Dietetics has received the 
attention which its vast importance 
in the economy of human life de- 
mands, Dietetics, properly under- 
stood, includes the adaptability of 
food to individual constitutions 
with a view to the preservation of 
health, and also regimen or hygiene. 
In other words, Dietetics is the 
science of using food so as to 
maintain health, and also of em- 
ploying it as an auxiliary curative 
agent in the treatment of actual 
disease. The valuable researches 
of physiologists and chemists have 
succeeded in placing dietetics on a 
sound scientific basis, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject, 
especially in its prophylactic and 
therapeutic bearings, is now rightly 
deemed an essential part of an ac- 
complished medical education. 

Mankind, for the most part, live 
as if the air they breathe, and what 
they eat and drink, had no serious 
and abiding relationship with the 
preservation of health. Public 
health is public wealth ; hence the 
great importance of educating the 
people in sound sanitive principles, 
which are few and easily understood. 
The laws of health are just as 
fixed and undeviating in their opera- 
tion as those that govern the uni- 
verse, and no natural law can be 
infringed with impunity. But the 
laws of health are perpetually vio- 
lated, not only from indulgence in 
vitiated appetites, but also in a large 
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degree from ignorance, which is not 
alone confined to the mass of the 
population, but is largely shared by 
those who claim to rank par eacel- 
lence as ‘‘ the educated classes.” 
There is, however, a growing dis- 
position in the public mind to re- 
gard this subject with the import- 
ance it merits, and we are inclined 
to believe that the time is not far 
distant when instruction in the 
leading principles that govern the 
physiology of life and regulate 
health, will be considered an essen- 
tial part of national education. 

The work before us is, in some 
respects, a valuable contribution to 
the many popular treatises that 
have appeared, of late years, on the 
subject of Dietetics. What relates 
to the “ Platter” is commendable 
for sound physiology, good sense, 
and practical utility. The writers 
very clearly point cut how essential 
the knowledge is of the chemical 
elements of food, and of the laws 
that regulate the all-important pro- 
cesses of digestion and assimilation. 
Upon this knowledge depends the 
skilful employment of diet as a 
therapeutic agent, and also its 
judicious use as a most potent 
means of counteracting hereditary 
predisposition to disease :— 


“If every one were born healthy, and 
there were no constitutional diseases, 
the proper system of diet might soon 
be arrived at; but inasmuch as, from 
the earliest times to the present, a 
certain peculiar tendency to some one 
particular form of disease, or a devia- 
tion from health, has been recognized 
in each individual, it is of the highest 
importance to ascertain in which direc- 
tion the tendency lies. By a well- 
regulated system of life, and notably 
by a proper selection of food, we may 
counteract that disposition, affording in 
plenty those matters which are lacking, 
and withholding such as in each indi- 
vidual case tend to form compounds in 
excess of those necessary for health. 
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“In this way, for example, taking 
infancy and childhood, the well-known 
disease called ‘rickets’ is caused by a 
deficiency of phosphate of lime, on the 
presence of which solidity of bone 
depends. A healthy child may be 
starved into rickets by withholding 
those components of food, otherwise 

lentiful, which contain these salts, 
just as a rickety child may be fed into 
health by giving food which contains 
them in full proportion. 

‘In the case of rickets, lime is an 
absolute necessity ; but in the case of 
children brought up to drink plentifully 
of water charged with lime, we find 
goitre, or Derbyshire neck, all kinds 
of deposit in the urine, and often stone 
in the bladder. Here, that which is 
beneficial to a rickety constitution is 
most injurious when the system is over- 
charged. Advancing, we may take the 
cases of pallor and weakness so common 
in over-crowded towns and cities, which 
are due to a want of salts of iron in the 
blood ; in them, the kind of food taken 
is of the utmost importance. in order 
that it may provide a sufficiency of 
such salts. 

“ Again, in constitutional diseases, 
such as gout, rheumatism, or diabetes, 
which are well known to depend upon 
an excessive formation of uric acid, 
lactic acid, and sugar respectively, the 
mode of controlling them is obvious, 
namely, to exclude as much as possible 
those matters which science teaches us 
favour the formation of these com- 
pounds, and to give those only which 
will nourish sufficiently without en- 
couraging these diseases. 

“So, in cases in which there is a diffi- 
culty in the absorption and assimilation 
of various matters, such as fats, which, 
either in that form or in the form of 
oil, are incapable of being absorbed, 
and which require a process similar to 
that of saponitication, it is of the utmost 
importance, not only to those structures 
containing them, but to the health of 
the entire body, that food should con- 
tain those matters in that condition, or 
that the agents necessary to produce it 
shall be present at the time of digestion. 

“The converse also holds good in 
cases where there is a tendency to an 
excessive deposit of fat, and to a 
degeneration of the muscular tissues 
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into fat, which is frequently a cause of 
death. If care be taken to exclude as 
much as possible those foods which 
directly tend to form fat, and if a 
sufficiency of exercise is also insisted 
upon, this tendency is diminished.” 


With respect to flesh meat, 
our authors very properly protest 
against the cruel system of over- 
feeding which has been encouraged 
to a baneful extent by the prizes 
bestowed on gross obesity at agri- 
cultural exhibitions. The meat of 
such animals, so far from being 
thoroughly sound, and nutritious 
in proportion to its bulk, verges so 
closely on a condition of degeneracy 
that it is more dangerous than 
wholesome for the consumer :— 


“Many persons, in selecting their 
daily joint, believe, when they secure 
the meat which is charged at the 
highest price, that they obtain the 
finest possible nourishment. 

“They may sometimes be correct, they 
may sometimes also obtain fine flavour, 
the most juicy condition, and the most 
tender fibre. The westhetic enjoyments 
of carving may be indulged in so as to 
display at once the dexterity of the 
carver, the skill of the butcher, and 
the ripeness of the animal; and, at 
the same time, a sufficiently scientific 
veterinary surgeon would pounce down 
upon the tempting helpings, and declare 
that that which is most inviting has 
only been obtained by the degeneration 
of the most valuable qualities of the 
meat. 

“It may appear ridiculous to declare, 
with some emphasis, that at no time of 
the year is the liability of purchasing 
diseased meat so great as immediately 
after the great cattle shows. Instances, 
however, have not been wanting to 

rove that the beasts exhibited have 

een in that condition in which fat 
deposited externally, and interstitially 
(as marbling of the meat), and also in 
the viscera, has reached such a degree 
as to admit of the easy passage of the 
finger through the walls of the peri- 
cardium, or membrane which surrounds 
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the heart. Mr. Gant testified that this 
was the precise condition in which he 
found several beasts exhibited by the 
late Prince Consort, the slaughter of 
which anticipated by a very brief period 
the inevitable termination of their lives 
by disease (fatty degeneration).” 


While Drs. Drewry and Bartlett 
are thus scientific and practical in 
their observations on matters ap- 
pertaining to the “ Platter,” we 
certainly cannot compliment them 
on being equally so when dealing 
with the subject of the “Cup.” 
They adopt and enforce the per- 
nicious and illusory doctrine that 
alcohol is “food,” properly so 
called, and have no hesitation in 
recommending it as fitting diet, in 
this climate, during the period of 
youth. More dangerous advice could 
not well be given. It is little to 
the purpose to say that “ in health, 
perhaps, a greater superstructure of 
strength may be obtained without 
the use of any alcoholic fluids,” 
when it is preceded by the positive 
assertion that “light beer or wines 
of low alcoholicity may be occa- 
sionally taken with benefit during 
the period of youth ””—the most 
critical period of life, when most 
assuredly an appetite for pernicious 
stimulants should not be cultivated. 

Totally ignoring enlightened 
medical opinion of the present day, 
our authors maintain that alcoholic 
drinks are not only salutary in a 
state of health, but that they can- 
not, as a rule, be dispensed with. 
Total abstinence is a physiological 
heresy according to their philosophy. 
“ Alcohol fluids,” they assert, “ are 
frequently found to exert a bene- 
ficial influence, and they can be no 
more dispensed with in many in- 
stances than can the nourishing 
but easily digestible food, just 
alluded to, as the proper food. for 
persons living under the artificial 
conditions of civilized life.”’ 
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Now the great preponderance 
of medical opinion, supported by 
physiological research and sus- 
tained by experience, denounces the 
hypotheses that alcohol is‘ food, or 
that alcoholic fluids are beneficial 
in a state of health. In a state of 
disease alcohol, like other deleteri- 
ous matters, may be usefully em- 
ployed, but to recommend their use 
as salutary in a state of health, and 
especially during “the period of 
youth,” is to run directly counter 
to the enlightened professional 
opinion of the day. j 


Words ; their Use and Abuse. 
By W. Mathews, LL.D. Chicago : 
Griggs & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1876.—It is not easy to dis- 
cover the precise object of the 
present volume, which has grown 
out of a lecture delivered by the 
author some twenty years ago. It 
can hardly have been to make any 
important contribution to existing 
knowledge on the subject, or to call 
attention to circumstances con- 
nected with the use and abuse of 
words which have not already been 
repeatedly pointed out. The author 
has derived his materials from 
works familiar to all readers who 
take any interest in such matters. 
He has brought to light no new 
facts ascertained by original inves- 
tigation, established no new prin- 
ciple, and given utterance to no 
subtle criticism or striking observa- 
tion. These deficiencies would 
scarcely be felt in a lecture in- 
tended simply for an hour’s enter- 
tertainment. But in a permanent 
volume one looks for something 
more than a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of odds and ends jotted down 
in a note-book from well-known 
authors, interspersed with anecdotes 
and sayings that are too familiar, 
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proverbs somewhat musty, and 
rather prosy preaching. 

The loose indefiniteness of Dr. 
Mathews’s title prepares one for a 
rambling work. On so wide a 
theme an author may be expected 
to wander abroad at his own sweet 
will. It is hard to see the connec- 
tion between the several chapters 
that make up this volume, still 
harder to understand how the sub- 
stance of the chapters can be 
brought under their headings, or 
what is the drift of the whole, if 
there is any whole at all, strictly 
speaking. 

As the work now appears, it 
is neither a popular lecture nor a 
scientific treatise, but a mixture of 
the two, with something of the 
sermon. Far be it from us to say 
the mixture is not agreeable. Dr. 


Mathews has a pleasant chatty 
manner, a force and richness of 
expression sometimes rising to elo- 
quence, and an accuracy of language, 
as well as a general purity of taste, 


far above the average of trans- 
atlantic literature. Hence his volume 
is decidedly pleasant reading, not- 
withstanding all its faults—which 
are fewer than its deficiencies— 
reminding one not unfrequently of 
Mr. Smiles’s “ Self-Help,” and other 
kindred works, from which he has 
reaped such extensive popularity. 
The frequent references to American 
literature, history, and customs 
cannot, of course, be expected to 
interest English readers so much 
as those for whom the work was 
written. 

The first chapter is on “ The 
Significance of Words,” by which 
the author means, not their signifi- 
cation, but their importance. He 
makes the chief excellence of Ten- 
nyson, Swinburne, and De Quincey 
to consist in their skilful use of 
words, and says, “ The superiority 
of the writers of the seventeenth 
century, to those of our own day 
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is due not less to their choice and 
collocation of words than to their 
weight of thought.” Elsewhere he 
goes even further, “It is this cun- 
ning choice, along with the skilful 
arrangement of words, that, even 
more tian the thought, eternises 
the name of an author.” Still more 
questionable is the statement that 
* Whitefield could thrill an audi- 
ence by saying ‘ Mesopotamia.’ ” 
Surely Dr. Mathews is here misled 
by a confused recollection of a joke 
in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
where an old woman is represented 
as unable to remember any.aing 
more about a sermon she had heard 
than that there was one sweet word, 
“‘ Mesopotamia,” in it. At any rate, 
it is absurd to attribute the effect 
of this, or the exclamations oh! 
ah/ uttered by him, to the words 
themselves alone. 

In the chapter on “ The Morality 
of Words,” which treats of lan- 
guage as an indication of character 
and mind, we find the following 
remarks :— 


“ What shall we think of the fact 
that the French language has no word 
equivalent to ‘listener’? Is it not 
a noteworthy circumstance, shedding 
light upon national character, that 
among thirty-seven million of talkers, 
no provision, except the awkward para- 
phrase celui qui écoute (he who hears), 
should have been made for hearers P 
Is there any other explanation of this 
blank than the supposition that every 
I’renchman talks from the pure love of 
talking, and not to be heard; that, re- 
versing the proverb, he believes that 
‘silence is silver, but talking is golden; 
and that, not caring whether he is lis- 
tened to or not, he has never recognized 
that he has no name for the person to 
whom he chatters ?” 


This is not only ill-natured in tone, 
but incorrect as to fact. There is 
a French word écouteur for a lis- 
tener, and auditeur for a hearer. 
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But supposing there were no single 
equivalent words for the English 
ones, none but a very perverse mind 
would think of drawing so formid- 
able an indictment against a nation 
with nothing more than this flimsy 
evidence in support of it. Dr. 
Mathews's inferences from idioms 
and words in other languages are 
often very fanciful. It is a curious 
notion also of his, that not only is 
the study of botany much hindered 
by the hard names of plants, but 
that of astronomy greatly promoted 
by such easy names as the bear, 
the serpent, and the milky way. 
Another strange ,idea is, that the 
irregularities of spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and syntactical construc- 
tion “are the strongest proofs of 
the nobleness and perfection of our 
language.” ‘ 

Dr. Mathews says, “ Everybody 
knows that George I. of England 
obtained his crown, not by here- 
ditary title, but by an act of parlia- 
ment.” Surely it was both by 
hereditary title and an act of par- 
liament. Had he not been the 
next heir to the Stuart family, which 
was disqualified, the crown would 
certainly not have been settled upon 
him by act of parliament. 

Dr. Mathews’s observations on 
style are sensible and just, though 
not remarkable for novelty :— 


_ “ That it is well for a writer to fami- 
liarize himself with the best models of 
style (models sufficiently numerous to 
prevent that mannerism which is apt 
to result from unconscious imitation, 
when he is familiar with but one), 
nobody can doubt. A man’s vocabu- 
lary depends largely on the company 
he keeps; and without a proper voca- 
bulary no man can be a good writer. 
Words are the material that the author 
works in, and he must use as much 
care in their selection as the sculptor 
an choosing his marble or the painter 
in choosing his colours. By profound 
£tudy of the masterpieces of literature 
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he may not only enrich his vocabulary, 
but learn in some degree the secret of 
their charm, detect his own deficien- 
cies, and elevate and refine his taste to 
a degree that can be reached in no 
other way. But to suppose that a good 
style can be acquired by imitating any 
one writer, or any set of writers, is one 
of the greatest follies that can be 
imagined, 

“ Such a supposition is based on the 
notion that fine writing is an addition 
from without to the matter treated of,— 
a kind of ornament superinduced, or 
luxury indulged in, by one who has 
sufficient genius; whereas the brilliant 
or powerful writer is not one who has 
merely a copious vocabulary, and can 
turn on at will any number of splendid 
phrases and swelling sentences, but he 
is one who has something to say, and 
knows how to say it. Whether he 
dashes off his compositions at a heat, 
or elaborates them with fastidious nicety 
and care, he has but one aim, which he 
keeps steadily before him, and that is 
to give forth what is in him. From 
this very earnestness it follows that 
whatever be the brilliancy of his dic- 
tion or the harmony of his periods,— 
whether it blaze with the splendours 
of a gorgeous rhetoric, or take the ear 
prisoner with its musical surprises,— 
he never makes these an end, but has 
always the charm of an incommuni- 
cable simplicity.” 

* * * a 

“Tt follows from all this that there 
is no model style, and that the kind of 
style demanded in any composition 
depends upon the man and his theme. 
The first law of good writing is that it 
should’ be an expression of a man’s 
self,—a reflected image of his own cha- 
racter. If we know what the man is, 
we know what his style should be. If 
it mirrors his individuality, it is, rela- 
tively, good; if it is not a self-por- 
traiture, it is bad, however polished 
its periods, or rhythmical its cadences. 
The graces and witcheries of expres- 
sion which charm us in an original 
writer, offend us in a copyist. Style 
is sometimes, though not very hap- 
pily, termed the dress of thought. It 
is really, as Wordsworth long ago 
declared, the incarnation of thought. 
In Greek, the same word, Logos, 
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stands for reason and speech,—and 
why? Because they cannot be di- 
vided; because thought and expres- 
sion are one, They each co-exist, not 
one with the other, but in and through 
the other. Not till we can separate 
the soul and the body, life and mo- 
tion, the convex and concave of a 
curve, shall we be able to divorce 
thought from the language which only 
can embody it. But allowing, for the 
moment, that style is the verbal clothing 
of ideas, who but the most poverty- 
stricken person would think of wear- 
ing the clothes of another? It is true 
that there are certain general quali- 
ties, such as clearness, force, flexibility, 
simplicity, variety, which all good 
styles will alike possess, just as all 
good clothing will have certain quali- 
ties in common. But for all men to 
clothe their thoughts in the same 
manner, would be as foolish as for a 
giant to array himself in the garments 
of a dwarf, a stout man in those of a 
thin, or a brunette in those of a 
blonde.” 


Under the head of “ Curiosities 
of Language,” Dr. Mathews has the 
following curious derivation, among 
others. “ Hip! hip/ hurrah! is 
said to have been’ originally a war- 
ery adopted by the stormers of 
a German town, wherein a great 
many Jews were all put to the 
sword, amid the shouts of ‘ Hiero- 
solyma est perdita.’ From the first 
letters of these words (h e p) an 
exclamation was contrived.” Surely 
the force of folly can go no further 
than this absurdity, which reminds 
one of the derivation of King Pippin 
from the name Hooper thus: 
Hooper, dooper, diaper, napkin, 
nipkin, pipkin, pippin. Even sup- 
posing the exclamation hip / could 
be imagined to have such a far- 
fetched origin, how is hurrah ! to 
be explained? Dr. Mathews’s deri- 
vation of the word lady is not quite 
correct. ‘“ Lady primarily signifies 
bread-keeper. It is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, hlafdie, i.e. hlaf. 


weardige, bread-keeper, from hlaf 
bread, loaf, and weardian, to keep, 
look after.” The original word is 
hlafdige from hlaf, a loaf, and digan, 
to serve out, so that the primary 
meaning is a bread distributor. 
The author is decidedly wrong in 
his derivation of the word hypo- 
crite, which he says “comes from 
two Greek words, signifying ‘ under 
a mask ;’” the fact being, as every 
one with a small smattering of 
Greek knows, that it comes from 
a compound Greek word, meaning 
one who answers, hence one who 
converses on the stage, or a player ; 
and, that there is no trace of any 
word meaning a mask. Dean 
Alford, with all his alleged “ dog- 
matic small talk,” could never have 
perpetrated so gross a blunder. 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘Com- 
mon Improprieties of Speech” is 
the only part of the volume that 
contains matter of much practical 
value. Even this is of no great 
value, because the real improprie- 
ties are such as no properly edu- 
cated person would be guilty of, 
and are better prevented by early 
training than corrected by popular 
lectures or books. Besides, they 
have already been pointed out by 
other writers. Some of the expres- 
sions to which Dr. Mathews objects 
have the sanction of much better 
authority than his. He makes a 
bold assertion, unsupported by any 
attempt at proof, in saying, ‘* Seldom 
or never is a common vulgarism.” 
In many cases the alleged faults are 
very trivial, mere matters of taste 
upon which every one must decide 
for himself, and no one can be pro- 
nounced positively wrong. Dr. 
Mathews might as well have pointed 
out that the impropriety “I had 
rather” springs from “ I’d rather,” 
which is a contraction for “ I would 
rather.” 
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Hogan, M.P. A novel, 3 vols. 
Henry 8. King & Co. London, 1876. 
—There is a considerable amount of 
cleverness in this novel, though we 
cannot say that the ability of the 
writer has proved quite equal to the 
ambition of his design. He had 
evidently two leading objects in 
view—to exhibit a ridiculous picture 
of the pretension and vulgarity of 
a certain class of parvenu society in 
Dublin, and to expose the demoraliz- 
ing tactics of priests and agitators 
who trade on party in Ireland. 
These aims are kept consistently 
enough in view throughout, and in 
many respects are realized with 
much rough force and striking 
effect. Hogan is a model of the 
unprincipled patriot of our day. 
He represents fairly the class of 
unscrupulous adventurers who ob- 
tain seats in Parliament by pan- 
dering to the revolutionary incen- 
diarism that is a curse to the 
country. He is a Roman Catholic, 
the nephew of a Bishop, and is thus 
introduced to the reader :— 


“Hogan owed everything to his 
uncle, he was bound to defer to his 
prejudices. The barrister’s father had 
been a tradesman in a little inland 
country town; and he, an only son, 
had been destined by his mother for 
the Church. For this, however, the 
youth had shown but scant inclination, 
and after absorbing the very limited 
stock of knowledge to be procured at 
the diocesan college of ——, he re- 
turned home to take his place in his 
father’s drapery shop. This was even 
less to his taste than the clerical 
career, but his efforts to free himself 
from the toils of the hated business 

- were unavailing. After a year or two 
of discontented servitude, the fates 
willed it that his father should die 
suddenly, and he found himself, at the 
age of nineteen, master of his own 
destiny. He confided his wishes and 
aspirations to his mother’s brother, 
the then P. P. of St. Columbkille. 
Father O’Rooney good-naturedly con- 
sented to give him a chance, and 
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carried him up to Dublin. After a 
severe and continuous course of study 
he passed a brilliant entrance examina- 
tion into Trinity College, and, without 
being afterwards distinguished, got 
through his legal and other. studies 
with the reputation of being a sure and 
solid, if somewhat slow student. He 
eked out his resources by teaching; 
and on his mother’s death, which hap- 
pened the same year that he was called 
to the English Bar, found himself pos- 
sessed of some twelve hundred pounds’ 
worth of railway stock, and not a single 
encumbrance, wherewith to face the 
world. He was clever and good-look- 
ing, very gentlemanlike in appearance, 
and had an irreproachable accent—a 
most important item in our inventory 
of his qualifications.” 


Ambitious and pliant, to obtain a 
seat in Parliament as representative 
of Peatstown, Hogan adopts, against 
his better judgment, the platform 
of the extreme party, which he thus 
mockingly sets forth :— 

“Home Rule, absolute and un- 
conditional; Clerical control of 
Education; Tenant-right; Amnesty ; 
and—ah—oh—of course, the Holy 
Father's Grievances—” 

At the same time, he secures the 
support of a Tory nobleman who 
has influence in the borough, by 
pledging himself to do his best in 
promoting the carriage of a railway 
bill in which his lordship is per- 
sonally interested. In this way 
Hogan secures his election, though 
opposed by the parish priest, who 
regards with suspicion his pro- 
fessions of patriotism. 

Hogan had become the com- 
panion and dupe of a Dublin broker, 
called Saltasche; and when in Par- 
liament he maintains himself prin- 
cipally by speculating on the Stock 
Exchange, under the inspiration of 
Saltasche, and by editing The Beacon, 
a weekly paper, which that enter- 
prising company-monger had estab- 
lished for the purpose of inflating 
his financial bubbles. 
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In due course Hogan sinks lower 
in the scale of political rectitude, 
and his moral sense becomes cor- 
respondingly obdurate. At last 
Saltasche, when all his schemes 
were matured, elopes with another 
man’s wife, his splendid bubbles 
burst, and all who trusted him are 
victimized. Amid the general catas- 
trophe, Hogan, who is utterlyruined, 
manages, nevertheless, to save him- 
self. He sacrifices the affection of 
an amiable girl, and marries, for 
her money, a Protestant lady much 
older than himself, through whose 
family influence he is appointed 
secretary to a Colonial Governor, 
with a salary of £300 a year. And 
so terminate ingloriously the for- 
tunes of the aspiring patriot. 

Such, briefly, is the outline of 
Hogan, M.P., and if, instead of 
refined, delicate, and pungent satire, 
there is too much of rather broad 
and coarse caricature in the filling 
up, still we must admit that the 
descriptions generally have truth 
and point, more especially in the 
sketches of society, in which the 
Raffertys, the Branigans, the Mul- 
doons, and the Cogarties so con- 
spicuously figure. Here is some 
truth anent Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity Education :— 


“*Do you imagine they looked for 
concurrent endowment?’ 

“* Hardly,’ replied the broker. ‘They 
know better than to take a State pro- 
vision; but they thought to get it, and 
think they will get it still, for a Catho- 
lic University.’ 

“Hogan shook his head. ‘No, no,’ 
said he; ‘Trinity is absorbing such 
Catholic youngsters as want college 
education and degrees. I think the 
Stephen Green University merely draws 
medical students. After all, they have 
@ very good excuse for patronizing 
Trinity. Few people can afford to lose 
time and money taking out a degree 
that has no market value—a mere 
certificate. Look at me, for example. 
What should I be doing with a Catholic 


University degree? Moreover who 
are their professors?—mere nobodies, 
or men trained in and belonging to the 
Queen's Universities or Trinity.’ 

“<Tt's a pity, Mr. Hogan,’ said Salt- 
asche, ‘that you are not in St. 
Stephen's ; if you were to talk that way, 
you'd soon make your mark.’ 

«All in good time,’ laughed the bar- 
rister, emptying his glass. ‘I hope to 
be one day.’ 

“«T think,’ said Saltasche, ‘that one 
important feature in the case is the 
social distinction of ‘Trinity. That 
has an attraction for Catholics of fa 
certain grade. There is a marked de- 
sire on the part of many of the profes- 
sional set to know and mix with the 
other persuasion.’ 

“** Decidedly so, And an equally 
marked desire on the part of their 
ecclesiastical rulers that they shall do 
nothing of the kind. Anyhow,’ added 
Hogan, ‘if the Catholics want to get 
into Protestant society, they don’t go 
the right way about it. Men, of course, 
know each other; but it’s the women 
who bar the way. R. C. women are 
terribly behind the age. Did you hear 
the last story of Lady St. Aldegonde ? 
She wrote to her friends, the Hawardens 
of Westmeath, to come up in time for 
the dinner of the 14th. “ We shall 
have only our own friends,” said she ; 
“none of these dreadful Dublin lawyers’ 
wives.”'" 


As a specimen of our author’s 
facetise we may quote the follow- 
ing :— 


“« Well, I heard a good story from 
Father Tom McCollumby the other 
day,’ said Father Desmond. 

«Tell us that, Father Dan; it’s sure 
to be good.’ 

“ Father Desmond cleared his voice, 
took a sip of toddy, and began ina 
dry solemn way,— 

“* A friend of his, a priest, was hear- 
ing confessions one Saturday, and a 
boy came to him and said he had a 
rale bad sin on his mind. ‘“ Well, me 
good boy, come on wid it,” said his 
reverence: “sure we must all be for- 
given; so what is it now?” “Augh 
den, your riverence, I do be always 
sayin’, Be the Holy Father.” “You 
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do ?—that’s very bad, me boy. Now, 
how often do you be sayin’ that? do 
you say it twice a day?” “Oh! begor, 
an’ I do, an’ more, your riverence,” 
‘Do you say it twenty times a day, me 
good boy?” “ Augh! begor, an’ I do; 
an’ more than forty times a day, your 
riverence!"” ‘This is very bad indeed, 
me good boy. Go home now,” said the 
priest, “and get your sister to make 
you a bag, and hang it round your 
neck; and every time you say, Be the 
Holy Father, drop a little stone in it, 
and come here to me this day week. 

“* Well, that day week his riverence 
was hearin’ as usual in his box, and he 
heard an awful noise in the church, so 
he looked out ov the dure; and what 
does he see but his penitent, an’ he 
draggin’ a sack up the body ov the 
church! “Tady Mulloy,” says he, 
“what do ye mane be sich conduck as 
thatin de church?” “ Shure, yer rive- 
rence,” says the fellow, “dese is all the 
Be de Holy Fathers, an’ de rest of um's 
outside in the dray.”’” 





‘**' There was a Kerry priest,’ began 
Ned Shea, ‘ and he had the fashion of 
hearin’ confessions wid a slate an’ 
pencil ; an’ he'd write down every sin, 
an’ the price of it opposite. Well, one 
day a big mountainy fellow came to his 
duty, an’, says he, “I bruk a man’s 
head last Hallow-eve.” “ That's nine- 
pence,” says the priest. “I cut the tail 
lv Kelly's cow.” “That's a 
shillin’: oh, begob, a shillin’ that is!" 
and down it went on the slate. “I 
murthered me wife twice.” ‘ That's 
thruppence,—go on.” “Tkiltan Orange- 
man,” “Whoo! ’says the priest, rubbin’ 
out everything ; “that clanes out all the 
rest.” ’” 
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“ ‘Listen, then,’ said Miss Eily Raf- 
ferty; ‘here's a wrinkle for you, Mary 
Doyle. Did any of ye hear this story? 
Mother Paul told it to mamma last 
day she was visiting at St. Swithin’s. 
There was a young lady, a great friend 
of her own (so now it must be true), 
livin’ on the Laracore Road, just out 
that way a bit to the Green Lanes; 
and she was most anxious to get 
settled. Do ye mind how a nun never 
says “ get married,"—it is always 
settled they call it—ho! ho!’ and Miss 
Eily giggled irreverently. ‘Well, the 
girl began a novena to Saint Joseph; 
and the ninth day, when the novena 
was done, and nobody turned up to 
marry her, she flew in a rage, and says 
she to Saint Joseph, ‘‘ Old boy, you've 
been here long enough,” says she— 
“and out you go!” An’, me dear, what 
do you think but she opened the 
window, and she hurls the imidge 

lump into the street! "Tis a fact! 

ell, a gentleman was passin’ by, an’ 
he saw the white thing fallin’ down, 
an’ me dear, he caught it, and he 
came up and knocked at the hall 
door. Well, her mother was in the 
hall; an’ of course, the least thing she 
could do in mere politeness was to ask 
him in. Then, the girl she comes 
down, an’, me dear, her mother intro- 
duced her, an’ they were married in a 
month. So now!’” 


‘We had marked other passages 
for quotation, but must refer to the 
work itself, which, though not of 
first-class excellence, has some good 
stuff in it, and will afford enter- 
tainment to the majority of readers. 
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